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INTRODUCTORY. 


ON    THE    WING. 


Who  has  not  wished  for  wings?  It  is  not  only  in 
sorrowful  moods,  like  that  of  the  Psalmist,  that  we 
envy  the  birds  of  the  air.  Even  in  the  most  vigorous 
and  joyous  seasons  of  life  om-  desire  for  change 
exceeds  our  power  of  motion.  Eailways  are  swift 
indeed,  but  they  are  cumbrous,  and  what  is  perhaps 
worse,  they  are  expensive.  Steam  has  not  annihilated 
all  difficulties  of  travel.  If  we  want  to  visit  Rome  or 
Athens  we  have  first  to  enter  deeply  into  the  perplex- 
ities of  guide  books  and  time  tables.  Persecuted  from 
one  page  to  another  of  Continental  Bradshaw  and 
Murray,  we  are  driven  in  despair  to  Messrs.  Cook, 
who  quickly  make  everything  plain,  but  do  not 
remove  all  difficulties.  For  when  you  are  offered  a 
choice  of  three  or  four  routes  the  difficulty  of  making 
up  yom"  own  mind  is  sometimes  almost  as  great  as 
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that  of  mastering  Bradshaw.  Comparative  cost  and 
the  condition  of  our  purse  increases  the  perplexity  ; 
and,  when  all  is  surmounted,  there  remains  the  toil 
aiid  drudgery  of  packing.  "Who  in  such  circumstances 
does  not  sigh  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Oh,  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove"? 

Standing  in  Palace  Yard  in  the  quiet  sunset  and 
watching  the  pigeons  flit  in  and  out  of  various  resting 
places  amongst  the  carved  niches  and  mullions  of  the 
Parliament  House,  the  present  writer  has  sometimes 
thought  how  delightful  it  would  he  if  it  were  possible 
to  change  oneself  at  will  into  a  strong  winged  bird. 
Flitting  across  over  the  moonlit  sea,  one  might  rest  in 
the  morning  hours  on  some  lighthouse  top  along  the 
French  coast,  or  on  the  quaint  tower  of  Calais  Town 
Hall,  and  watch  the  heavy  laden  travellers  as  they 
struggle  up,  pale  and  seasick,  staggering  under  carpet 
bags  and  bundles  from  the  night  mail  boat.  Then 
how  blissful  to  skim  along  to  the  Cathedral  at  Amiens, 
to  sit  for  a  while  in  some  shady  nook  of  the  grand 
west  front,  and  then  search  on  easy  wing  each  sculp- 
tured beauty  of  that  vast  poem  in  stone. 

In  the  exaltation  which  sunlight,  free  au-,  and  swift 
movement  would  give,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  one 
would  care  to  pause  over  the  human  whirlpool  of 
Paris.  A  stay  of  a  few  minutes  on  the  summit  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower  would  perplex  heart  and  brain  with 
the  giddy  maze  below.  Then  on  and  on,  over  flat, 
fruitful  plains,  crossed  by  poplar  lined  roads,  until 
some  old  cathedral  city  was  reached  again,  and  an 
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afternoon  of  contemplation  was  afforded  above  its 
old-fashioned  quiet  streets.  If  any  physical  form  can 
be  given  to  the  joy  of  heaven,  this  mode  of  life  is  what 
some  of  us  would  conceive. 

But  alas,  the  days  of  metamorphosis  are  left  far 
behind  in  the  shadows  of  fabulous  days.  We 
remember  in  our  childhood  how  we  were  fascinated 
by  the  "  Transmigrations  of  Indur"  in  "Evenings  at 
Home,"  and  how  eagerly  we  wished  that  such  miracles 
were  possible  now.  But  they  are  not;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  confine  our  desires  within  the  limits  of 
human  conditions.  Yet  though  our  wingless  bodies 
are  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  by  difficulties  of 
movement,  the  mind  is  free  as  air,  and  swifter  even 
than  birds.  Imagination  only  wants  some  little  aid 
to  carry  us  far  and  wide  over  the  world  before  even  a 
swallow  could  skim  from  England  into  France.  And 
this  aid  to  imagination  is  given  by  the  narratives  of 
those  who  have  travelled.  Reading  their  journals  or 
notes,  especially  when  they  are  lively  and  well  illus- 
trated, we  seem  to  walk  in  their  footsteps  and  see 
with  their  eyes.  Without  any  of  the  trouble  or 
expense  that  they  have  suffered  we  get  most  of  the 
amusement,  and  very  much  of  the  instruction  that 
they  have  reaped.  Hence  it  has  often  seemed  to  us 
that  books  of  travel  and  adventure  are  amongst  the 
most  precious  and  interesting  forms  of  Uteratm*e. 

Now,  in  the  present  volume,  we  are  offering  to 
those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  of  skimming  on 
the  wing  from  north  to  south  of  Europe,  and  from 
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south  to  north  again.  The  limits  of  the  vohime  do 
not  permit  more  than  a  few  brief  selections  from  the 
scenes  witnessed  in  such  a  flight.  But  the  selections 
made  will,  we  hope,  arrest  attention  and  interest  the 
reader.  Some  glimpses  of  Europe  thus  given  bring 
before  the  mind  scenes  rich  in  the  memory  of  ancient 
heroism ;  others  sparkle  with  the  beauties  of  art ; 
others  again  introduce  us  to  some  of  the  grandest 
scenes  in  nature.  Many  of  them  are  found  in  the 
beautiful  land  of  Italy  which,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  unites  together  the 
associations  of  history,  the  glories  of  nature,  and  the 
achievements  of  art.  But  still  keeping  to  our  dream 
of  transformation  into  a  bird  on  the  wing,  the  flight 
is  continued  across  the  Alps,  over  German  villages 
and  hills,  to  the  greatest  city  of  the  icy  north,  and 
onwards  once  more  until,  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea  at  Bergen,  our  journey,  like  the  migration  of  the 
Lemmings,  comes  to  a  sudden  end. 

We  owe  our  thanks  to  the  several  writers  who  have 
kindly  allowed  us  the  use  of  their  descrijptive  ai-ticles 
or  notes  of  travel,  and  we  commend  the  volume  to  our 
readers  in  the  hope  that  it  will  give  them  more  than 
one  hour  of  enjoyment  and  instruction. 


DINANT-SUR-MEUSE  AND 
ITS  TRAGEDY. 


"  A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine. 
And  chiefiess  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells." 

Byron 


DINANT-SUR-MEUSE   AND   ITS 
TRAGEDY. 


^HEEE  is  no  pleasanter  holiday  to  be  had 
at  a  short  distance  from  London  than  a 
trip  to  the  Meuse.  This  noble  river  cuts 
its  way  through  a  high  table-land,  on  the 
hilly  border  of  Belgium  and  France,  the 
only  part  of  Belgium  which  is  not  as  flat 
as  a  griddle.  The  limestone  crags,  which  come  down 
to  the  river's  edge,  are  as  thick  with  castles  as  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine  ;  but  instead  of  the  ugly  Pihine 
vineyards,  gracious  woods  or  wild  thickets  untouched 
by  cultivation  cover  every  slope  which  the  sheer  rocks 
allow  them.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  river  lies 
between  Dinant  and  Givet,  the  French  frontier. 

The  town  of  Dinant  is  remarkably  placed.  At  the 
first  glance  it  seems  nothing  but  a  row  of  quaint  old 
houses  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  precipice,  with  a 
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great  church  rising  high  over  the  midst  of  it  and 
spreading  out  its  wings  like  some  mighty  brooding 
bu'd.  But  a  view  from  above  shows  a  nest  of  streets, 
huddled  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock.  One 
naturally  expects  to  find  on  the  top  of  the  rock  the 
ruins  at  least  of  the  old  castle  which  once  protected 
Dinant.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  see  but  the 
fortress  built  by  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1815,  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  English  nation,  now  con- 
demned as  useless  since  the  invention  of  longe-range 
guns,  and  so  dismantled  and  turned  into  a  sixpenny 
show.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  find  a  trace  of  the 
massive  walls,  nine  feet  thick,  that  once  surrounded 
Dinant ;  while  of  the  eighty  towers  that  defended 
them,  not  one  remains.  And  exce^Dt  some  fragments 
of  the  noble  church  of  Notre-Dame,  with  its  superbly 
lofty  nave  of  dark  grey  stone,  there  is  no  architecture 
to  be  seen  in  this  ancient  town  of  earlier  date  than 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Why  is  this  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  a  sad  story — one  of  the 
saddest  in  history ;  the  tragedy  of  Dinant.  Here  by 
the  pleasant  Meuse,  where  the  air  is  full  of  legend 
and  romance,  a  great  crime  was  committed  four 
hundred  years  ago — the  assassination  of  a  city ;  and 
of  no  common  city  either,  but  of  an  artist  city,  which 
had  deserved  well  of  mankind. 

In  the  fifteenth  centm-y  Dinant  was  famous  all 
over  western  Europe  for  her  brass  and  copper- work. 
Generations  of  craftsmen  had  transmitted  to  the  men 
of  Dinant  a  special  skill  in  working  these  metals.     It 
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was  not  a  mere  trade ;  it  was  an  art  which  they 
practised.  The  metal  was  hammered  by  the  Hving 
hand  of  the  workman  into  the  artistic  forms  which  the 
mediseval  handicraftsman  understood  so  well.  We 
may  still  see  specimens  of  the  art-work  of  Dinant  in 
the  brazen  font  of  St.  Bartholomew's  at  Liege  and 
the  candelabra  of  Tongres.  An  energetic,  industrious 
people  were  these  brass  workers  of  Dinant ;  but  it  was 
their  misfortune  to  get  involved  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
great  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  to  become  one  of 
the  stakes  of  the  bloody  game  of  ambition. 

Dinant,  and  Liege  also,  lie  in  the  region  which  was 
held  of  old  times  by  the  Gallic  Belgae,  and  which, 
though  Romanised  like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  still  retains 
in  its  Walloon  speech  more  Celtic  words  than  any 
other  French  dialect.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  provinces  which  constitute  modern  Belgium  had 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy, 
itself  an  offshoot  from  the  royal  house  of  France. 
The  vast  dominions  which  owned  the  sway  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  lay  partly  in  France  and  partly  in 
the  Empire.*  And  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  owed 
homage  to  the  King  of  France  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  on  the  other,  for  different 
parts  of  his  immense  territory.  This  ambiguous 
position,  the  immense  wealth  brought  in  from  their 
Flemish  cities,  and  their  own  descent  from  the  kings 
of  France,  were  enough  to  kindle  the  aspirations  of 

*  Practically,  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  it  was  then  regarded  as 
a  survival  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  in  another  form. 
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an  ambitious  family  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  had  ah-eady  made  themselves 
known  as  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  French 
king. 

But  they  were  more  than  this ;  for  at  a  time  when 
the  nationality  of  France  was  still  half-formed  and 
feeble,  they  aimed  at  a  dismemberment  of  France 
which  would  have  prevented  her  from  ever  becoming 
a  great  nation.  They  had  been  the  allies  of  the 
English  in  the  wars  of  Henry  V. ;  and  when  the 
English  had  been  driven  out  of  France,  the  reigning 
family  of  Burgundy  remained  in  possession  of  the 
advantage  they  had  gained.  The  skill  and  craft  of 
Charles  II.  did  much  to  restore  the  exhausted 
monarchy  of  France.  It  was  left  to  his  son,  Louis  XI., 
to  fight  out  the  bitter  struggle  with  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  to  decide  whether  France  was  to 
remain  on  the  list  of  the  great  nations  or  not. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Louis  XI.  was  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  League  of  the  BienPuhlique,  formed 
against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  French  kingdom.  He  was  forced  to 
submit  to  a  treaty  in  which  he  gave  uj)  Normandy 
and  the  important  towns  on  the  Somme,  the  frontier 
between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Bm'gundy.  By 
craft  and  good  luck  he  recovered  Normandy  in  a  few 
months,  and  roused  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  an 
insurrection  of  the  latter' s  own  cities  of  Liege  and 
Dinant. 

Liege  was  the  first  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  the 
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Duke.  By  submitting,  however,  to  the  Piteous  Peace 
of  Liege  (1465)  it  preserved, its  existence  as  a  city. 
Louis  XL  was  powerless  to  give  any  aid.  The  Bishop 
of  Liege,  a  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  a  nobleman  whom 
Louis  XL  was  above  all  things  anxious  to  conciliate. 
At  that  moment,  when  the  fate  of  the  French  monarchy 
was  actually  hanging  in  the  balance,  he  had  nothing 
to  reckon  upon  but  his  own  cunning  and  the  innate 
forces  of  French  nationality ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
look  idly  on  while  Liege  submitted  and  Dinant  perished. 

Philip  de  Commynes  declares  that  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Dinant  was  that  she  had  made  a  separate 
peace  for  herself,  abandoning  Liege.  Civic  selfishness 
was  the  great  fault  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Another  weak  point  was  their  ill- 
organised  popular  government,  which  made  them 
liable  to  sudden  and  bloody  revolutions,  A  few 
months  after  the  Piteous  Peace  of  Liege  the  Dinantese 
repented  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the 
Duke,  put  to  death  the  four  citizens  who  had  concluded 
it,  and  received  into  their  town  a  band  of  irre- 
concilables  from  Liege,  who  refused,  or  were  denied, 
part  in  the  peace.  These  wild  people  began  to  ravage 
and  burn  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  to  crown  all 
their  offences  they  set  up  in  a  miry  hole,  full  of  toads, 
an  effigy  of  the  Duke,  Philip  the  Good,  dressed  in  his 
ducal  coat  of  arms,  and  cried  aloud,  "  See  the  great 
toad  on  his  throne  !  " 

Dinant  had  a  rival  near  at  hand.     On  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  river, -scarcely  a  mile  lower  down,  was  the 
city  of  Bouvignes,  bound  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by 
much  closer  ties  than  Dinant,  since  it  had  been 
always  in  his  possession,  w'hile  over  Dinant  his  claim 
was  more  recent  and  hardly  rightful.  The  two  towns 
were  rivals  in  art  and  commerce,  and  it  is  incredible, 
says  Commynes,  the  hatred  which  they  had  against 
one  another.  Bouvignes  had  built  the  tower  of  Creve- 
Coeur,  whose  ruins  can  still  be  visited  on  their  lofty 
height,  to  overlook  and  play  the  spy  upon  Dinant. 
Dinant  in  revenge  raised  the  proud  tower  of  Mont- 
Orgueil,  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  The 
interchange  of  insults  and  outrages  between  Dinant 
and  Bouvignes  was  a  regular  featm-e  of  their  daily 
existence. 

The  insult  which  the  Dinantese  had  offered  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundj^  was  quickly  reported  to  him  by  his 
friends  at  Bouvignes.  It  was  not  the  first  offence  of 
the  kind.  While  the  siege  of  Liege  was  still  going  on, 
some  apprentices  of  Dinant  had  set  up.  before 
Bouvignes  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  (the  cross  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy)  and  hung  upon  it  an  effigy  of  the 
Count  of  Charolais,  the  fiery  and  ambitious  son  of 
Duke  Philip,  afterwards  more  famous  as  Charles  the 
Bold. 

In  those  days  of  chivalry,  so  delicate  a  flower  was 
honour  that  a  great  noble  like  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
would  have  deemed  his  fame  tarnished  beyond 
recovery  if  he  had  allowed  the  joke  of  a  few  idle  boys  to 
go  unpunished.     The  blood  of  a  whole  city-full  could 
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hardly  wipe  off  the  insult  from  the  ducal  child.  The 
Duke  and  his  son  could  scarcely  contain  their  indig- 
nation, and  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  is  said  to  have 
stirred   the   coals  of  wrath.     They  swore  that  they 


Boc^^G^•Es,  and  the  kuixs  of  creve-cceur. 

would  destroy  Dinant  to  the  ground,  and  put  every 
inhabitant  to  the  sword. 

Slowly  the  great  army  of  the  Duke  was  gathered 

together,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1466,  it  invaded 

Dinant   and    burned    the   faubourgs.*     The    men  of 

Dinant,  still  full  of  confidence,  refused  to  sm'render, 

*  I.e.,  the  streets  outside  the  walls. 
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and  cried  out  to  the  Count  of  Charolais,  who  com- 
manded the  army,  that  the  King  of  France  and  the 
men  of  Liege  would  soon  drive  him  off.  But,  alas  ! 
the  King  of  France  was  at  the  very  extremity  of  his 
resources,  unable  to  stir  a  finger  to  help  Dinant  ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  Dinant  was  his  ally  was  one 
reason  the  more  why  the  Burgundian  was  bent  on 
its  destruction.  The  men  of  Liege  were  slow  to 
move ;  the  Count  of  Charolais  was  determined  to  be 
beforehand  with  them.  He  brought  his  most  for- 
midable artillery  to  bear  on  the  town,  and  after  eight 
days  of  battery  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and 
on  Sunday,  August  24,  Dinant  submitted  to  the 
conqueror. 

The  host  of  Burgundy  entered  the  town  in  the 
greatest  order,  the  Count  following  them  with  his 
musicians  and  jesters  in  a  grand  procession.  His 
vengeance  was  to  be  deliberate  and  princely,  not  the 
mere  wild  outrage  of  a  heated  soldiery.  The  old  Duke 
Philip,  who  was  too  feeble  for  actual  warfare,  was 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  scene  of  his  son's  triumph. 
A  solemn  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  to 
avenge  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  House  of 
Burgundy  the  city  should  be  pillaged  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  burnt  on  Saturday',  demolished  and 
razed  to  the  very  ground. 

The  Count  carried  out  his  share  of  the  business  in 
cold  blood.  He  called  in  the  men  of  Bouvignes  to 
point  out  those  who  had  uttered  bhispliemies  against 
himself,    his    father,    and    his    mother.       In    their 
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indiscriminate  hatred  they  accused  no  less  than  eight 
hundred,  who  were  all  drowned.  So  precious  was  the 
honour  of  a  duke.  But  the  rude  soldiers  could  not 
be  constrained  to  follow  out  the  plan  of  orderly 
vindictiveness  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  Count. 
On  Wednesday,  before  the  appointed  day  of  pillage, 
each  soldier,  as  he  rose  from  dinner,  said  to  his  host, 
"  Show  me  thy  treasures,  and  I  will  spare  thy  life." 
Then  the  town  was  sacked.  A  stream  of  carts  and 
hand-barrows  carried  away  the  booty.  Some  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Burgundian  party  made  a  purse  for 
themselves  by  posting  themselves  at  the  gates  and 
robbing  the  robbers  of  the  best  things  they  were 
carrying  away. 

But  it  was  known  that  the  men  of  Liege  were 
moving  to  the  assistance  of  Dinant ;  it  was  necessary 
to  hasten  matters.  It  might  be  difficult  to  tear  the 
soldier  from  his  prey  and  set  him  in  fighting  order ; 
so  a  shorter  way  was  taken.  The  priests,  women, 
and  children  were  driven  out  of  the  doomed  city,  and 
then  it  was  set  on  fire.  The  flames  spread  with  more 
swiftness  than  had  been  expected,  seizing  even  the 
places  where  the  treasures  of  the  churches  had  been 
laid  by.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame,  where  much 
plunder  had  been  placed,  and  where  some  of  the 
richest  prisoners  had  been  shut  up  to  be  ransomed, 
was  enveloped  in  the  fire.  All  was  consumed, 
treasure  and  prisoners.  Only  the  shell  of  the  church 
and  a  small  baptistery  of  earlier  date  escaped  destruc- 
tion.    The  towers  on  the  walls,  where  some  brave 
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men  were  still  holding  out,  were  destroyed  in  the  fire. 
A  cry  of  terror  and  grief  rose  from  the  exiled  band 
who  beheld  the  destruction  of  their  homes — a  cry  that 
filled  with  pity  and  horror  even  the  enemies  who 
heard  it.  But  the  merciless  flames  burnt  on ;  and 
when  their  force  was  spent,  the  enemies  and  rivals  of 
the  Dinantese  were  called  in  to  level  with  the  ground 
what  fragments  still  remained  of  the  blackened  walls. 

This  was  the  end  of  Dinant.  It  is  true  that  houses 
were  built  again  there,  and  that  Dinant  is  still  a 
country  town.  But  her  walls  were  never  rebuilt ;  her 
greatness  was  gone  for  ever,  and,  above  all,  her  art 
was  annihilated.  Her  artist- workmen  became  fugi- 
tives— some  went  to  Middleburg,  some  to  England; 
but  they  never  retm-ned  to  Dinant.  Now,  instead 
of  beautiful  brass-work,  she  makes  gingerbread. 

The  little  town  hums  with  life  to-day ;  the  bridge  is 
busy  with  passengers  ;  the  carillon  of  Notre-Dame 
rings  out  the  hours  ;  the  old  rock  changes  from  grey 
to  rose  in  the  evening  light;  the  bright  Meuse  flows 
tranquilly  by,  and  begins  to  sparkle  with  the  cheerful 
lights  of  houses  as  the  gloaming  steals  over  tower 
and  town.  All  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  bloodshed 
of  1466.  Yet  where  an  artistic  faculty  has  been 
trampled  out  there  is  a  grave  far  sadder  than  those 
of  Thermopylae  or  Marathon. 

E.  S.  Armitage. 
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>E  had  decided  on  a  "  day  out " — out  of  Paris, 
with  its  noise  and  confusion ;  which,  for  the 
first  time,  we  had  found  endurable.  It 
reached  only  as  a  distant  murmur  our 
pleasant  "  City  of  Eefuge  " — where  the  nights 
were  as  quiet  as  the  days,  and  every  morning 
we  could  actually  see  a  bit  of  sunrise — pink  or  lilac 
clouds  floating  over  the  chimney-pots — (ah  !  happily 
innocent  of  the  abominable  coal  smoke  of  London) — 
of  the  Rue  Boissy  d'Anglas,  and  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore. 

A  tranquil  nook,  though  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris. 
Still,  we  already  sighed  for  the  country,  a  breath  of 
fresh  air,  and  the  sight  of  the  fading  leaves,  before 
they  had  all  dropped  off.     So  we  crossed  to  the  Place 
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de  la  Concorde  and  waited  for  a  "tram,"  determining 
to  take  that  simple  route  to  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud. 

We  English  make,  I  think,  many  mistakes  in 
travelling.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  us  are  too  shy, 
and  a  good  many  more  too  self-conceited,  to  attempt 
foreign  tongues ;  forgetting  that  to  be  in  a  country 
where  you  cannot,  or  will  not,  speak  the  language,  is 
as  foolish  as  going  to  see  views  with  your  eyes 
bandaged  up.  You  may  pass  from  hotel  to  hotel, 
quite  pleased  that  everybody  pays  you  the  attention  of 
adch'essiug  you  in  yom*  own  good  English  tongue ;  but 
of  the  real  life  of  the  country  you  are  in,  you  remain 
as  utterly  ignorant  as  if  you  were  blind.  To  enjoy 
travelling,  you  must  put  your  prejudices  in  your 
pocket — your  "quality"  too,  sometimes,  and  place 
yourself  in  sympathy  with  the  people.  Depend  upon 
it,  they  will  seldom  fail,  in  France  and  Italy  almost 
never,  to  show  sympathy  with  you.  This  I  say, 
remembering  the  amount  of  politeness,  and  really 
valuable  information,  that  we  got  out  of  a  young 
ouvrier — we  guessed  his  trade  from  his  rough  hands, 
but  should  never  have  done  it  from  his  manner — 
who  sat  beside  us  on  the  top  of  the  tram,  as  we  took 
the  long,  cold  drive  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the 
direct  road  to  Versailles. 

A  commonplace,  ugly  road,  evidently  full  of  busy 
prosperity.  How  strange  to  think  of  the  da,ja 
when  all  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  and  along  this 
road  from  Versailles  to  Paris  was  incessant 
marching      and      fighting     between      Erench     and 
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Germans,  and  worse,  between  French  and  French  ! 
How  terrible  must  have  been  those  winter  mornings 
when  the  men  of  a  household  started  off  to  their  awful 
day's  work — knowing  for  certain  that  many  of  them 
would  not  come  back  at  night !  But  France  has 
certainly  a  (irand  talent  pour  oublier. 
she     is ;      how 


nomical,  indus- 
gay  through  it 
gay ;  especially 
geois  "  class, 
meets  in  omni- 
class  railway 
country  streets, 
able  class  does 
s  i  e  u  r  and 
I  ought  to  put 
for  she  evi- 
the  family — 
they  look,  out 
a  fete  da}'  in 
clothes,  with 
beside  them  ! 
satisfied     they 

selves ;  how  polite  to  all  the 
foreigners !  The  trouble  they  will  take  to  under- 
stand you  —  to  answer  your  questions,  to  put 
you  on  yom*  right  road ;  often  going  half-a- 
street's  length  to  do  it !  I  wish  some  of  our 
saturnine   Britons    would    take    a    lesson — in    good 

C2 
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Yet  how  clever 
prudent,  eco- 
trious ;  and  how 
all — innocently 
her  "  bour- 
whom  one 
buses,  second- 
carriages,  and 
A  more  respect- 
not  exist.  Mon- 
madame  — only 
madame  first, 
dently  manages 
how  domestic 
arm-in-arm  on 
their  best 
their  children 
How  pleasantly 
are  with  them- 
world,     even    to 
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things,  not  bad — from  the  much  abused  "French- 
man." 

But  we  did  not  come  to  Sevres  to  moralise,  especially 
on  this  lovely  day,  so  warm  that  we  might  have  thought 
it  June,  save  for  the  heaps  of  dead  November  leaves 
under  our  feet,  and  the  brilliant  tints  that  mingled 
with  the  still  vivid  green  of  the  forest  of  St.  Cloud. 
In  England  one  would  call  it  a  wood,  but  here  it  is  a 
"  forest,"  though  of  the  most  civilised  kind — a  sort  of 
Eosherville  Gardens,  evidently — where  the  "  under 
half  "  of  Paris  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  many 
a  happy  day.  Dotted  here  and  there  we  noticed 
closed  refreshment  booths  and  piles  of  rickety  chairs, 
which,  on  Sundays  and  fete  daj^s,  had  no  doubt  been 
well  filled  all  through  the  summer. 

But  it  was  winter  now.  The  pleasure  -  seekers 
had  vanished  like  flies.  Only  one  group,  playing 
quoits  or  bowls,  or  something,  were  heard  enjoying 
themselves  on  a  bit  of  level  green  opposite  the 
dried-up  waterfall.  The  sad  bit  of  that  day  was 
that  everything  seemed  dried-up,  or  shut -up,  or 
pulled  down.  All  the  way  from  Sevres  to  St.  Cloud 
we  scarcely  met  a  creature ;  and  arrived,  we  could 
find  not  a  soul  about,  even  to  show  us  our  way  to 
the  palace. 

"  But  we  must  see  it,"  said  the  only  one  of  our 
party  who  had  been  here  before,  who  dilated  on  its 
exceeding  beauty,  and  the  fine  view  from  its  terrace  ; 
though  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  admission. 
"  But  that  was  in  the  second  Empire.     St.  Cloud  had 
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just  been  rebuilt  at  great  expense ;  the  Empress  liked 
it,  and  the  little  Prince  Imperial  was  constantly  here. 
I  remember  seeing  the  model  railway  his  father  had 
made  for  him  in  the  garden,  where  he  used  to  play 
for  hours,  like  any  other  good  little  boy.  Then 
almost  nobody  was  allowed  into  the  palace,  but  I 
hear  it  is  all  open  now." 

Alas  !  only  too  open.  When  we  came  upon  it  face 
to  face,  this  ancient,  re-modernised  palace  of  St. 
Cloud — what  a  piteous  sight  it  was  !  Through  its 
rows  of  empty  windows — eyeless  sockets — the  daylight 
peered ;  its  one  remaining  pair  of  shutters  persistently 
flapped  in  the  wind.  Inside,  half-destroyed  staircases 
clung  to  the  walls,  where  fragments  of  blackened 
paper  and  gilt  decorations  still  hung.  But  not  a  roof 
remained,  not  a  chamber,  not  a  floor.  Fire  and 
fighting  had  done  their  work.  The  outside  walls 
remained ;  the  interior  was  a  total  wreck.  A  slight 
wooden  barrier,  which  anyone  could  have  stepped 
over,  alone  kept  out  the  adventurous  and  intrusive 
public  from  this  palace — a  ruined  palace ;  but  the 
ruin  was  that  of  destruction,  without  any  beauty  of 
age  or  the  sanctity  of  natural  decay. 

We  ascended  the  terrace,  obeying  a  strict  injunction 
"not  to  pluck  the  flowers,"  the  half-dozen  stunted 
chrysanthemums,  which  were  all  that  remained  of 
what  must  once  have  been  a  carefully  kept  garden. 
Now  it  was  totally  neglected.  Sitting  down  on  a 
half-rotten  bench  we  looked  upon  the  view. 

What  a  view  !     All  Paris  lay  spread  out  below  like 
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a  map.  We  could  distinctly  trace  the  long  lines  of 
streets,  with  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  crowning  all. 
Above,  were  the  two  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  the 
Trocadero,  and  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides 
glittering  in  the  sun. 

Paris  is  scarcely  a  picturesque  city — not  to  he 
compared  with  Eouen,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Kome, 
or  even  London,  if  one  could  see  that  immense  area 
in  a  bird's-eye  view.  But  it  looked  well  to-day,  even 
to  its  commonplace  environs.  There  was  a  wooded 
hill  on  our  right,  with  a  large  building  on  its  summit ; 
we  almost  doubted  if  this  were  not  Versailles,  and  put 
the  question  to  two  wandering  youths  in  clerical  dress 
— the  only  living  creatures  here  besides  om-selves. 
The  elder,  a  big  lad  of  about  nineteen,  with  a  pleasant 
intelligent  face,  stopped  to  explain  that  the  building 
we  had  seen  was  an  orphanage,  managed  by  a  religious 
order,  to  wTiich,  I  think,  he  said  he  belonged.  He 
gave  us  the  fullest  information,  statistical  and  other- 
wise, about  it ;  and  then  talked  of  St.  Cloud,  lament- 
ing bitterly  that  it  was  not  Prussians  but  Frenchmen 
who  had  caused  this  cruel  ruin.  He  talked  so 
pleasantly  and  so  long  that  his  companion  had  to 
remind  him  how  their  three  hours'  leave  of  absence 
was  fast  slipping  away,  whereupon  the  two  took  off 
their  caps,  right  off  their  heads,  gathered  their  black 
gowns  round  them,  and  departed.  Poor  young 
priests  !  with  their  air  of  honest  cheerfulness — like 
boys  out  for  a  holiday — we  wondered  what  their 
future   would  be,  especially  considering  the   process 
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of  religions  decay  which  France  is  now  going 
through,  and  the  end  of  which  who  can  foresee  ? 

For,  some  da3^s  after,  we  saw  a  curious  sight.  The 
streets  of  a  country  town  in  Normandy  were  crowded 
with  people,  escorting  half-a-dozen  Capuchins,  who, 
after  barricading  themselves  for  two  days  against 
the  secular  power,  were  at  last  forced  to  quit  their 
monastery.  Each  monk  was  suj^ported  by  two 
of  the  townspeople,  carrying  enormous  bouquets ; 
women  threw  other  bouquets  out  of  windows.  The 
worldy  goods  of  the  monastery — a  few  canvas  bags 
piled  on  a  hand-cart  and  a  forlorn-looking  pony  — 
were  viewed  with  deep  interest ;  and  the  three 
gendarmes  who  rode  gloomily  after  were  assailed 
with  deep  groans.  As  for  the  victims,  poor  souls, 
they  looked  dazed  and  stupid,  or  smiled  blankly  at 
the  sympathetic  throng. 

"  It  is  all  the  Government's  doing  ;  but  what  could 
you  expect  from  such  canaille  ?  "  muttered  a  stander- 
by.  *'  To  turn  them  out  like  that,  when  they  never 
harmed  anybody  and  sometimes  did  a  deal  of  good  ! 
And  see,  how  old  they  are  !  " 

Yes,  "  old  and  foolish,"  like  King  Lear,  or  Eip  van 
Winkle ;  for  they  had  a  look  of  having  been  buried 
for  half-a-century  or  so,  and  dug  up  again  to  be 
tm-ned  adrift  in  abject  helplessness  upon  this  unknown 
modern  world.  One  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for 
them,  but  less  sorry  than  for  those  two  young  fellows 
at  St.  Cloud,  whose  merry  faces  belied  their  priest's 
dress,    as  they  went  sturdily   on  their   way.     What 
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excellent  citizens,  husbands,  and  fathers  of  families 
were  here  lost  to  France  and  to  the  world ! 

The  sun-gleams  began  to  melt  away  from  the 
brilliant  dome  of  the  Invalides,  and  a  chill  wind  crept 
upwards  from  the  forest  of  St.  Cloud. 

**  We  ought  to  be  going  homewards,  but  there  used 
to  be  a  finer  view  still ;  and  there  was  a  curious  place 
called  '  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes.'  I  wonder  if  this 
old  woman  knows  anything  about  it." 

She  was  a  poor  old  creature,  carrying  a  heavy 
bundle  of  faggots — yellow,  wrinkled,  toothless — with 
a  skin  like  leather,  and  a  cavernous  voice.  But  she 
answered  with  the  politeness  that  is  never  wanting  in 
a  French  peasant — "  Plait-il  ?  "  and  curved  her  hand 
over  her  deaf  ear,  so  as  to  catch  what  madame  was 
saying.  No ;  she  knew  nothing  of  the  Lantern  of 
Diogenes,  or  of  any  sort  of  view.  "  There  is  the 
palace,"  pointing  to  it  with  a  skinny  finger ;  "  but  I 
do  not  know  anything  else.  All  is  so  changed — so 
changed !  "  And  feebly  shaking  her  old  head,  she 
took  up  her  bundle  and  tottered  away. 

Yet  she  must  have  seen  it  all.  The  old  palace  as 
it  looked  in  the  days  of  the  First  Empire  ;  then  the 
splendours  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  its  downfall ; 
more  revolutions  ;  foreign  and  internecine  war  ;  fire, 
bombardment,  and  the  ruined  palace  as  it  looked 
now ;  destroyed,  as  the  young  priests  had  indignantly 
told  us,  not  by  the  Germans  but  by  the  French  them- 
selves.    Change,  indeed  !  nothing  but  change ! 

'*  We  are  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,"  said  a 
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French  gentleman  to  me  some  days  after,  with  great 
bitterness.  Not  exactly  so,  while  so  many  noble 
hearts  remain  in  France  :  but  most  truly  she  is  the 
puzzle  and  the  pity  of  Europe. 


ST.  CLOULi  FKOil  XUE  KIVEK. 


The  entrance  of  St. 
Cloud  is  really  beauti- 
ful. We  stood  admir- 
ing the  fine  facade, 
reflected  into  the  water 
— ai'tficially  made — which  comes  to  the  very  palace 
doors.  This  part  of  it  had  suffered  least.  The 
great  gates  shutting  up  nothing  were  firmly  closed,  as 
if  it  were  an  inhabited  palace  still.  But  it  looked  so 
sad,  so  dreary,  so  unutterably  desolate  ! 

At  this  moment  we  caught  the  tramp  of  feet  and 
the  shrill  notes  of  that  horrible,  ear-piercing  noise 
which  the  French  call  "military  music."  We  watched 
the  regiment  pass — mere  lads  many  of  them,  with 
dull,  phlegmatic  faces,  as  if  each  had  "  tire  soil  sort,'* 
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and  submitted  to  a  conscript's  destiny,  but  without 
the  shghtest  military  ardour  or  enthusiasm.  Is  it 
really  so  ?  Yet  Frenchmen  can  fight  and  have  proved 
it.  Has  "  la  (jloire"  become  now  a  mere  name?  It 
seemed  almost  so,  as  they  marched  lazily  by — rough, 
untidy-looking  fellows,  without  any  of  the  briskness 
and  smartness  of  our  British  "  line."  Not  one  of 
them  glanced  up  at  the  ruined  palace,  so  lately  made 
a  ruin  by  men  like  themselves,  who  doubtless  are 
ready  for  the  same  work  again,  should  they  get  the 
same  chance.  Eevolution  ;  nothing  but  revolutions. 
As  they  say,  any  week  anything  may  happen  in 
France — except  what  is  expected  to  happen. 

As  the  soldiers  marched  away  the  sun  set,  a  heavy, 
black  cloud  rose  np  behind  the  ruined  palace,  and 
large  thunder  drops  began  to  fall.  But  higher  up,  the 
sky  was  still  intensely  bright  and  clear,  and  the  last 
swallows  of  the  year  went  skimming  through  it, 
almost  out  of  sight,  like  freed  souls,  far  above  all  the 
bitterness  and  turmoil  of  this  world. 

So  adieu  to  the  ruined  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  with  all 
its  historical  memories,  and  its  infinite  suggestions 
of  lost  lives,  lost  hopes,  lost  dynasties.  It  must  be 
so.  In  this  world,  and  especially  in  France,  there  is 
nothing  immutable  but  mutabihty. 

D.  M.  Craik. 
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'N  the  centre  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Departement  of  the  Ariege,  but  was 
formerly  the  Comtes  de  Foix  et  Com- 
minges,  five  communes*  have  for  ages 
kept  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  the 
persecuted  Albigenses,  although  they  have 
abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Peter  Valdo,  and  adopted 
those  of  Calvin.  They  are  the  Waldenses  of  the 
Pyrenees;  but  no  Cromwell  ever  came  to  their  aid, 
no  Milton  sang  their  sufferings.  Nor  in  modern  days 
did  a  Waterloo  veteran  settle  among  them  to  defend 
theii*  cause,  as  that  noble-minded  soldier,  General 
Beckwith,  did  for  their  Alpine  brethren  when  he 
obtained  peace  and  toleration  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pignerol  valleys  from  the  then  bigoted  House  of 
Savoy. 

*  A  French  commune  corresponds  to  the  English  parish,  only 
that  it  is  purely  secular. 
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The  traveller  who  would  make  his  way  to  the  Mas 
d'Azil  finds,  on  his  arrival  at  Toulouse,  that  a  branch 
railway  runs  through  Montrejean,  Tarbes,  and  Pau, 
to  Bayonne.  He  must  quit  this  at  Carbonne,  a  small 
station  about  an  hour's  distance  from  Toulouse,  and 
betake  himself  to  the  "diligence"  or  "  correspon- 
dance  "  for  the  Mas  d'Azil. 

From  Carbonne  a  fatiguing  journey  of  three  or  four 
hours  awaits  him.  The  vehicle  is  not  comfortable 
and  the  pace  is  slow;  but  for  the  first  twenty  miles 
the  road  is  picturesque,  winding  along  the  banks  of 
the  Arize,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne,  amidst  vine- 
clad  hills  and  grassy  slopes.  After  passing  the 
village  of  Les  Bordes,  the  road  becomes  more  precipi- 
tous, and  Sabarat,  a  small  "  burg  "  at  the  foot  of  the 
defiles,  is  reached.  Les  Bordes  and  Sabarat  are  two 
outlying  communes  of  the  Mas  d'Azil,  which  have 
also  remained  faithful  to  the  Protestant  Chui-ch  of 
France. 

The  road  now  rises  rapidly,  and  the  first  spurs  of 
the  Pyrenees  are  reached.  The  Ai*ize  plunges  and 
roars  beneath  in  its  rock-strewn  bed.  The  road 
becomes  steeper  and  narrower.  We  leave  behind  us 
the  dark  defiles  of  the  Cabaret  (the  Caput  Ariefis  of 
the  Piomans),  and  halt  at  last  on  a  ledge  of  the 
Mount  Calbeche,  and  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the 
cauldron-shaped  valley  of  the  Mas  d'Azil. 

The  small  town  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arize.  On  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  sides  the  hills  rise  rapidly,  the  lower  gentle 
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slopes  being  in  high  cultivation.  Above  are  craggy 
cliffs.  Towards  the  south-east  the  valley  and  river 
make  a  sudden  bend,  and  the  traveller,  on  turning  a 
sharp  corner,  is  struck  with  awe  and  astonishment,  for 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  some  hundred  feet  high 
stretches  across  the  valley  and  bars  all  fm'ther  progress. 
In  some  Titanic  throe  of  nature  the  mountain  was 
rent  in  twain,  one  half  broken  into  huge  boulders  fell 
into  the  dark  gullies  below,  the  other  half  forms  a 
rampart  in  the  gorge,  with  beetling  cliffs  and  narrow 
ledges,  where  dwarf  shrubs  and  trailing  plants  find  a 
home.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain-wall,  from  a  low 
dark  portal,  rushes  forth  the  Arize,  roaring  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  as  it  dashes  over  the  huge  boulders 
which  obstruct  its  passage.  The  skill  of  the  engineer 
has,  during  the  present  centmy,  carried  a  road  into 
and  through  the  caverns,  to  which  access  once  existed 
only  by  the  natm-al  portals  caused  by  the  stream. 
This  grim  gateway  is  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
extensive  caverns  of  the  Mas  d'Azil,  and  to  the 
Grotto  dal  Encantadas,  called  after  the  mysterious 
virgins  of  the  days  of  the  Druids.  We  enter,  mutter- 
ing as  we  go — 

Down  the  yawning  steep  he  strode 
That  leads  to  Hela's  dread  abode. 

After  a  few  yards,  the  darkness  is  complete,  and 
lamps  become  necessary.  Suddenly  we  come  on  an 
enormous  pillar  of  rock ;  on  the  one  side  dashes  the 
torrent,  on  the  other  winds  the  road.  Then,  emerging 
from  darkness,  a  splendid  scene  meets  the  eye  as  wu 
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enter  a  vast  cavern — an  amphitheatre  two  hundred 
feet  high  and  more  than  three  hundred  broad,  its 
length  being  upwards  of  six  hundred  feet.  The  walls 
rise  perpendicularly,  and  through  the  flat  roof  the 
daylight  penetrates  by  cracks  and  crevices,  throwing 
sunny  gleams  on  mosses  and  ivies,  and  lighting  with 
its  glow  innumerable  tints  and  stains. 

A  sharp  turn  at  the  extremity  of  this  vast  natural 
hall  brings  us  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Grotto 
dal  Encantadas,  guarded  by  two  enormous  pillars 
fully  two  hundred  feet  high,  but  only  wide  enough  to 
afford  a  passage  to  the  river.  At  early  morn,  when 
the  rising  sun  casts  its  yet  level  rays  over  the  ruins  of 
Eochebrune,  and  fills  the  vast  arena  with  splendour, 
the  spectacle  is  indeed  one  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Besides  the  central  cavern,  open  at  each  end,  there 
are  lateral  caverns  scooped  out  of  the  mountain  side. 
No  petrifactions  or  stalactites  exist.  In  turning  up 
the  soil  of  this  cavern,  bones  are  brought  to  light 
which  show  that  it  was  once  a  refuge  for  beasts  of  prey. 
Flint  implements  mark  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  our  rude  forefathers ;  then  these  "  antres  vast " 
became  temples  where,  by  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  the 
rites  of  forgotten  religions  were  celebrated. 

Then  the  Eoman  legions  came,  and  spared  neither 
Druids  nor  virgins.  They,  too,  passed  away,  but  not 
without  leaving  a  lasting  mark  of  engineering  skill  in 
the  Sulatarium  or  "  sunny  road,"  now  known  as  the 
"  Solitaire."  The  wear  and  tear  of  centuries  have 
reduced  the  broad  road  of  the  lioman  to  a  pathway 
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just  wide  enough  for  a  solitary  pedestrian,  which  can 
be  seen  across  the  top  in  the  picture  on  page  57,  and 
so  the  old  name  has  been  readjusted  to  the  modern  fact. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  southern 
provinces  of  France  were  convulsed  by  the  revival  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cathari,*  disseminated  by  their 
more  modern  exponent,  Peter  Valdo.  His  followers 
became  known  as  Albigenses,  from  the  city  of  Albi, 
their  chief  centre.  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  King 
Louis  VIII.  of  France  saw  with  dismay  the  spread  of 
the  new  heresy,  and  a  fierce  crusade  was  resolved  on. 
To  the  energetic  and  sanguinary  Simon  de  Montfort 
full  powers  were  given  to  stamp  it  out.  The  first 
crusade  ended  in  seas  of  blood,  but  without  destroying 
the  obnoxious  doctrines. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Comtes  de  Foix  et  de 
Comminges,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Mas  d'Azil  is 
situated,  reverted  to  that  pious  princess,  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  wife  of  Antoine  de  Bom-bon,  and  mother  of 
Henri  Quatre.  A  zealous  Huguenot,  Jeanne  perceived 
the  importance  of  such  a  stronghold  as  the  grotto,  and 
she  had  it  fortified  by  iron  gates  and  palisades  placed 
at  either  entrance.  Under  her  sympathetic  rule  the 
valleys  enjoyed  peace  and  secmity.  But  the  interval 
of  security  ceased  when  the  dagger  of  Piavaillac  struck 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  France,  and  when  his 
Minister,  Sully,  had  no  longer  the  power  to  protect 
his  brother  Protestants. 

*A  Greek  word  meaning  pure.  They  were  the  Puritans  of  aa 
earlier  age. 
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The  Edict  of  Nantes,  granted  by  Henri  Quatre  in 
1598,  was  believed  to  be  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Huguenots,  but  that  curious  document,  a  mixture  of 
fair  promises  and  subtle  distinctions,  was  in  bad 
hands  capable  of  being  used  to  the  injury  of  those 
whom  it  was  planned  to  benefit.  Year  by  year  the 
unfortunate  Calvinists  found  their  rights  restricted, 
their  privileges  denied,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  instrument  which  began  by  a  declaration  that  it 
was  "  perpetual  and  irrevocable"  was  declared  by  the 
Chancellor  Letellier  to  be  a  "  merely  temporary 
arrangement,"  and  the  king,  under  the  influence  of 
Pere  Lachaise,  Louvois,  and — to  her  shame  be  it 
said — Madame  de  Maintenon,  signed  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  was  in  1685,  and  we 
must  revert  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  for  the  wars  and  persecutions  which  led  to  the 
siege  of  the  Mas  d'Azil, 

Under  the  iron  rule  of  the  relentless  Richelieu,  in 
1625,  the  Protestant  leaders  were  so  wrought  on  by 
the  cruel  treatment  of  their  brethren,  that  the  Count 
de  Soubise,  brother  of  the  Duke  de  Piohan,  formed  the 
audacious  plan  of  seizing  the  royal  fleet  lying  at  La 
Rochelle.  The  Cardinal  at  once  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity furnished  him  by  this  unpatriotic  and  factious 
step,  and  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
disunited  and  terror-stricken  Huguenots. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  of  the  great  events  which 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or  of  the 
sieges  and  the  sacking  of  the  towns  of  Montauban, 
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Negrepelisse,  Montpelier,  and  others.  It  is  with  the 
Mas  d'Azil  I  am  concerned. 

The  Marshal  de  Themine  having  been  defeated  at 
Castres  by  the  Duke  de  Eohan,  received  the  royal 
orders  at  once  to  march  upon  the  small  stronghold  of 
the  Mas  d'Azil,  "  that  wasp's  nest  of  heresy." 

The  Marquis  of  Themine  Cardaillac,  Marshal  of 
France,  had  a  gallant  little  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  and  his  officers  belonged  to 
the  noble  houses  of  France. 

The  Marshal,  a  headstrong  ferocious  old  man, 
either  did  not  know  the  country  or  selected  the  worst 
road ;  for  he  chose  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Leze, 
thus  entangling  himself  in  serious  difficulties.  His 
errors  proved  providential  for  the  Mas  d'Azil. 

The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  army 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  Huguenot  valleys. 
The  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  burgs  and  hamlets 
of  Sabarat,  Gabre,  Camarade,  at  once  took  refuge  in 
the  grotto,  driving  their  cattle  before  them,  and 
carrying  with  them  all  their  available  provisions. 
The  women,  the  children,  and  the  old  men  were  there 
placed  in  safety,  and  two  hundred  picked  men,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  de  Eobert,  of  Gabre,  were 
detached  for  their  defence.  The  remainder  of  the 
fighting  men  joined  the  slender  garrison  of  the  town 
of  Mas  d'Azil. 

De  Themine' s  army  continued  its  straggling 
advance  till  it  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  before 
the    dangerous    pass    of    Chambounet.       Here    the 
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mountain,  rent  in  twain,  with  beetling  crags  on  each 
side,  afforclecl  onlj^  a  passage  for  a  mountain  torrent,  with 
a  narrow  track,  overhung  by  precipices,  and  blocked 
at  intervals  by  huge  boulders.  The  approach  of  the 
Marshal's  army  was  watched  by  a  stern  old  Huguenot 
peasant,  whose  homestead  was  on  the  heights  above. 
John  du  Theihl  knew  that  every  hour  of  delay  in  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Mas  d'Azil,  and  so  he  called  together  his  three  sons 
and  his  three  nephews,  and  these  seven  peasant 
heroes  resolved  to  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  keep  at 
bay  for  some  hours  the  advancing  army. 

Thej^  had  seven  muskets  and  a  small  provision  of 
ammunition.  Old  Du  Theihl  placed  his  kinsmen 
each  in  a  post  of  vantage,  and  calmly  awaited  the 
enemy's  approach.  The  vanguard  of  the  leading 
regiment  entered  cautiously  the  gloomy  pass.  When 
they  were  sufficiently  advanced  Du  Theihl  gave  the 
signal,  and  seven  muskets  sent  their  deadly  messen- 
gers into  the  crowded  mass  below.  The  soldiers  fell 
back  at  the  sight  of  their  killed  and  wounded 
comrades.  Their  officers  urged  them  on  to  the 
attack ;  but  again  and  again  there  came  fatal  shots, 
no  longer  a  volley,  but  fired  by  solitary  marksmen, 
now  from  one  ledge,  now  from  another,  now  from 
behind  some  huge  boulder.  Thymine's  officers  could 
not  estimate  the  strength  of  the  defending  party. 
The  sun  went  down,  darkness  came  on,  and  not  a  foot 
of  advance  had  been  made.  But  for  the  Mas  d'Azil 
a  respite  of  twenty-four  hours  had  been  obtained. 
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At  break  of  day  a  tremendous  effort  was  made  by 
the  troops,  but  the  unerring  paarksmen  were  still  at 
their  posts.  The  soldiers  were  so  discouraged  that 
the  second  day  wore  on  without  any  progress  being 
made.  At  eventide,  on  discovering  that  his  supply 
of  ammunition  was  nearly  spent,  the  brave  old 
Huguenot  saw  that  further  resistance  was  impossible, 
and  desired  his  six  kinsmen — only  one  of  whom  was 
then  wounded — to  effect  their  retreat  by  the  high 
passes  well  known  to  these  hardy  mountaineers.  In 
this  retreat  two  of  Du  Theihl's  sons  fell  mortally 
wounded.  These  he  saw  carried  to  the  desolate 
home,  and  then  laid  himself  down  to  die  by  the  side 
of  his  brave  boys.  The  four  surviving  heroes  reached 
the  Mas  d'Azil. 

The  following  morning  the  Catholic  forces  with 
great  difficulty  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the  pass, 
but  only  to  encounter  fresh  difficulties  ;  for  the  forty- 
eight  hours  of  respite  had  been  skilfully  used  in  the 
threatened  town.  The  ramparts  and  bastions,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  were  repaired  ;  men,  women, 
and  children  had  worked  day  and  night ;  cattle  and 
provisions  had  been  collected,  and  the  town  was  ready 
to  meet  its  assailants. 

But  Themine  had  another  Thermopylae  to  pass 
before  he  reached  Mas  d'Azil.  He  found  himself  in 
the  gloomy  ravine  of  the  Salenques,  and  again  his 
eye  met  riven  rocks  and  high-piled  boulders,  while 
the  Arize  rushed  in  ceaseless  roar  through  the  deep 
gullies.     Above  Salenques  rose  the  small  town  of  Les 
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Bordes,  rudely  fortified,  but  having  for  its  com- 
mandant Peter  Peyrat,  one  of  the  trusted  lieutenants 
of  the  Duke  de  Piohan.  Peyrat  determined  to  repeat 
the  struggle  of  Chambounet,  and  with  thirty  picked 
men  he  led  the  way  to  the  defiles,  where  at  every 
coign  of  vantage  he  placed  a  hardy  marksman,  and 
for  four-and-twenty  hours  the  irate  old  Marshal  saw 
his  progress  arrested  by  these  hidden  foes.  Man 
after  man  of  the  heroic  thirty  was  shot  down,  till, 
with  only  five  or  six  followers,  Peyrat  made  good  his 
retreat  to  the  eyrie  of  Les  Bordes.  There  he  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  exodus  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  by  wild  mountain  roads  he  conducted  them 
in  safety  to  the  Mas  d'Azil.  When  Themine  reached 
Les  Bordes  he  found  an  immense  furnace.  Peyrat 
had  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  clouds  of  smoke 
concealed  the  retreat  of  the  peasants. 

The  next  day  the  Marshal,  abandoning  the  course 
of  the  Arize,  and  passing  the  still  smouldering  ruins 
of  Les  Bordes,  carried  his  army  by  the  dangerous 
ascent  of  Mount  Calbeche  to  the  heights  of  the  Cap 
del  Pouech,  which  overlook  the  Mas  d'Azil  on  its 
western  side.  From  the  Cap  del  Pouech  the  ground 
descends  in  terraced  slopes  to  the  Arize,  which  forms 
a  natural  moat  under  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  In 
those  days  a  branch  of  the  river  formed  another  moat 
along  the  eastern  wall,  and  a  marshy  swamp  lay  to 
the  north.  On  the  south  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river 
formed  a  difficult  passage  through  deep  gullies  to  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  where  the  stores  of  the  now 
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beleaguered  city  had  been  placed.  Within  its  walls 
were  five  hundred  fighting  men,  with  D'Amboix  as 
commandant,  and  Peter  Peyrat,  of  Les  Bordes,  a  hot- 
headed old  soldier  named  Escatch,  and  a  burly 
blacksmith,  Valette,  as  subordinate  leaders.  The 
Marshal  encamped  the  larger  part  of  his  infantry  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Cap  del  Pouech,  and  placed  bis 
artillery  lower  down ;  bodies  of  picked  men  and  the 
cavalry  were  posted  elsewhere. 

Themine's  first  plan  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
grotto.  Chosen  troops,  under  a  daring  officer,  were 
ordered  to  move  along  the  gullies,  to  scale  the  rocks, 
and  to  carry  the  entrance  by  assault.  But  De  Eobert 
was  on  his  guard ;  his  few  men  were  judiciously 
placed,  and  strict  orders  were  given  that "  they  should 
reserve  their  fire  till  the  vanguard  of  the  struggling 
and  panting  troops  had  reached  the  abyss  below. 
Then  a  murderous  fire  was  poured  on  them  from  the 
surrounding  cliffs.  The  Huguenots  seem  to  have  had 
a  falconet,*  which  was  efficiently  handled.  As  the 
Koyalist  troops  lost  heart  and  gave  way,  huge  masses 
of  rock  were  hurled  down,  crushing  all  beneath  them. 
The  panic-stricken  assailants  fled,  leaving  in  the 
gloomy  gullies  a  large  number  of  dead,  among  whom 
tradition  reckons  the  young  Duke  of  Ay  en.  The 
attack  had  failed,  and  De  Themine  withdrew  his 
troops ;  but  later  on  he  succeeded  in  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  grotto. 
And  now,  with  all  its  suffering,  all  its  horrors,  the 
*  A  biiiall  caunon. 
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siege  of  the  Mas  d'Azil  began.  Outside  were  fifteen 
thousand  trained  soldiers,  under  a  Marshal  of  France  ; 
inside  were  five  hundred  peasants  ;  but  they  believed 
that  the  Lord  was  on  their  side,  and  they  feared  not 
what  man  could  do. 

Day  after  day  Themine's  cannon  thundered  against 
the  battlements.  Too  often  a  breach  was  made,  and 
an  assault  had  to  be  repulsed,  but  never  without  loss 
of  life  to  the  scanty  garrison.  Under  the  cover  of 
darkness  the  women  and  children  gave  their  help  to 
repair  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  crumbling  battlements. 
During  the  long  and  anxious  hours  of  the  day  they 
assembled  in  the  temple  to  prepare  lint  for  the 
wounded,  whilst  then*  voices  were  heard  amid  the  din 
of  battle  raised  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  As  the  sound 
of  chant  or  psalm  reached  the  ramparts  male  voices 
took  up  the  chorus,  sending  a  thrill  akin  to  admiration 
through  the  foemen's  ranks.  By  the  couch  of  the 
wounded,  of  the  dying,  the  noble-minded  Pastor  Peter 
Oilier  spoke  words  of  comfort,  and  when  he  could  be 
spared  from  this  supreme  duty  he  joined  the  humble 
congregation  in  the  temple. 

As  the  siege  dragged  on  day  by  day  the  garrison 
counted  fewer  fighting-men,  and  as  the  communications 
with  the  grotto  were  cut  off  it  was  too  clear  that  they 
would  soon  run  short  of  provisions.  Worst  of  all, 
divided  counsels  among  the  leaders  began  to  show 
their  evil  effects.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  de  Eohan 
learnt  the  state  of  affairs  he  determined  to  send  De 
Blanchard,  one  of  his  favourite  officers,  with  orders 
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to  throw  himself  into  the  town  and  assume  the  chief 
command.  At  the  head  of  some  two  hmidred  men, 
De  Blanchard  contrived  to  get  behind  De  Themine's 
lines,  and,  aided  by  a  dark  night,  he  dashed  through 
the  besiegers'  camp  and  made  good  his  entrance  into 
the  town.  But  ammunition  as  well  as  provisions 
were  fast  failing,  and  the  position  was  well-nigh 
desperate. 

Another  appeal  was  made  to  the  Duke  de  Eohan, 
who,  at  last  roused  to  the  critical  position  of  his 
brother  Huguenots,  took  further  measures  for  their 
relief.  Among  others  he  ordered  Duso,  whose  wife 
and  mother  were  in  the  besieged  city,  to  proceed  to 
its  assistance.  Duso,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
sturdy  Cevenols,  dashed  across  the  wild  hill  country 
between  Pamiens  and  the  Mas  d'Azil.  Late  one 
evening  he  stood  on  the  lofty  crags  which  overhang 
that  entrance  to  Las  Encantadas,  next  the  town ;  at 
his  feet  was  the  battered  and  famished  city.  Duso 
gathered  his  men  round  him.  In  few  words,  but  with 
significant  gestures,  he  pointed  to  the  doomed  town, 
where  friends,  kinsmen,  brothers  were  expecting  their 
fate.  Would  they  risk  their  lives  in  a  supreme  attempt 
to  succour  the  Mas  d'Azil  ?  If  so,  but  one  path  was 
possible.  It  was  the  Eoman  road,  the  Solitaire, 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  as  only  one  man  could  find 
footing  at  a  time ;  but  from  his  childhood  Duso  knew 
the  track,  he  couicl  act  as  their  guide,  if  with  cautious 
footsteps  and  in  complete  silence  they  would  follow. 
Three   hundred   heads   bent   in    assent ;    each    man 
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looked  to  his  arms,  drew  his  garments  tighter  about 
him,  and  nerved  himself  for  the  giddy  descent. 

And  now  came  a  new  and  powerful  ally — from  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  crags  of  Foix, 
from  the  heights  of  D" Urban  and  Pailhes,  the  tawny 
storm-clouds  came  rullaig  on.  Before  them  danced 
and  flitted  the  wreaths  of  white  vapour  so  much  dreaded 
by  our  mountaineers.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  for  one  moment  gilded  the  vast  array  of  clouds 
slowly  creeping  over  the  Mas  d'Azil.  Then  came  the 
wind,  sweeping  at  first  in  fitful  gusts,  but  with  ever- 
increasing  violence  ;  the  distant  growl  of  the  thunder 
was  heard  in  the  valleys ;  the  darkness  was  only 
relieved  by  gleams  of  lightning,  and  big  rain-drops 
began  to  fall.  In  this  wild  tumult  of  the  elements 
Duso  began  his  perilous  advance.  He  reached  the 
rocky  platform  and  then  mustered  and  counted  his 
followers.  One  alone  was  missing ;  he  had  fallen 
mid-way,  dazzled,  it  was  supposed,  by  a  flath  of 
lightning,  into  the  deep  gully,  where  in  recent  times 
fragments  of  his  morion*  have  been  found.  Duso 
halted  his  men  to  receive  the  pass-word.  "  Botsets 
et  Sene  "  was  whispered  to  him.  And  again,  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  he  dashed  forward  along  the  river- 
bed, impeded  as  it  was  by  boulders,  and  with  the 
waters  of  the  Arize  already  swollen  by  the  storm. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost;  the  stm'dy 
Cevenols  rushed  through  the  foaming  waters.  They 
surprised  and  slew  the  first  sentry ;  a  second  shared 
'*  Steel-cau. 
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his  comrade's  fate  ;  the  third  discharged  his  firelock, 
but  Duso  and  his  men  had  akeady  reached  the  islet 
in  the  Arize,  still  called  L'Isle  du  Moulin,  opposite  to 
which  was  a  postern  gate.  Duso  guided  his  men  to  a 
little-known  ford,  and  they  rushed  through  the  fast- 
rising  waters,  which  reached  their  corslets.  They 
gained  the  postern,  and  the  pass-word  is  given  by  their 
leader.  The  wary  Huguenot  sentinel  hesitated ;  he 
fears  some  stratagem.  Fortunately,  St.  Blanchard  was 
standing  near,  and  knew  Duso's  voice.  The  gate  was 
opened,  and  the  undaunted  Cevenols  stand  at  last  in 
the  old  street  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  The 
Goths."  Unheeding  their  drenched  garments  and  their 
exhausting  march,  they  proceed  at  once  to  the  temple, 
to  thank  on  bended  knee  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

Meanwhile,  dire  confusion  reigned  in  the  Eoyalist 
camp ;  torrents  of  water  rushed  down  the  sides  of  the 
Cap  del  Pouech,  sweeping  all  before  them  ;  huts  and 
tents  had  been  laid  low  by  the  wind  and  hail ;  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  were  destroyed,  and  the  officers 
had  lost  all  control  over  their  terrified  men.  The 
cavalry  camp  suffered  even  more,  for  the  plains  ^vere 
converted  into  a  swamp,  in  which  men  and  horses 
floundered.  During  the  night,  as  is  usual  in  our 
Pyrenean  ranges,  the  storm  subsided.  But  it  was  no 
cheerful  prospect  which  met  the  Marshal's  eye  when 
daylight  broke.  His  scouts  reported  serious  damage, 
and  many  obstructions  on  the  line  of  retreat ;  and 
messenger  after  messenger   brought   tidings    of  the 

victorious  advance  of  the  Duke  de  Piohan. 

K  2 
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But  the  stubborn  old  Marshal  was  not  yet  baffled. 
Calling  together  his  officers,  he  ordered  an  immediate 
and  general  assault.  The  army  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  columns,  and  simultaneous  attacks  were  to 
be  made  on  the  three  weakest  j)oints  of  the  ramparts. 
Mounted  on  his  war-horse,  Themine,  from  the  heights 
of  Brnsquette,  gave  the  signal  to  advance.  The 
soldiers,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  had  lost  all 
heart ;  they  had  to  be  driven  forward  ;  they  saw  new 
defenders — of  whom  the  number  was  exaggerated — 
manning  the  walls.  Yet  the  assaults  were  given,  and 
at  each  point  a  deadly  combat  ensued.  The  Huguenots 
and  the  Cevenols  fought  for  dear  life.  The  women 
on  this  tremendous  day  fought  side  by  side  with  their 
husbands,  fathers,  sons.  And  at  last  the  Eoyal 
troops,  losing  all  heart,  gave  way,  and  a  great 
slaughter  followed. 

And  again  the  clouds  gathered,  and  the  signs  of 
tempest  were  renewed,  till  the  fierce  rage  of  the 
elements  and  the  complete  failure  of  this  last  attack 
subdued  the  old  Marshal,  and  he  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat,  knowing,  too,  that  De  Eohan  was  threatening 
his  line  of  communication,  and  that  further  delay 
might  be  fatal. 

So  when  the  sun  rose,  after  this  second  night  of 
storm,  it  shone  on  the  banners  of  the  retreating  foe,  as 
they  disappeared  through  the  defiles  of  the  Cabaret, 
and  from  the  now  victorious  city  went  forth  the  shout 
of  triumph,  and  in  the  temple  praise  was  given  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  Philip  Meadows  Taylok. 
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^HE  giant  of  volcanic  mountains  has  of  late 
years  been  making  himself  notorious.  In 
the  usual  way  he  is  eclipsed  by  his  more 
renowned  diminutive  brother,  Vesuvius, 
who  has  received  far  more  attention 
from  writers,  and  tens  of  thousands 
more  visitors. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Vesuvius  distin- 
guished himself  once  by  extinguishing  a  great  historic 
city,  whose  exhumed  remains  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  of  Euroj^e,  and  which  draw 
numberless  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Then  Vesuvius  is  on  the  highway  of  continental 
tourist  travel,  and  those  who  go  as  far  south  as  Eome 
are  tempted  to  make  the  journey  to  Naples,  which 
city  is  now  one  of  the  ports  at  which  the  Orient  line 
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of  steamers  stops.  The  railway  tempts  very  many  to 
ascend  Vesuvius  who  would  not  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  climbing,  and  as  one  may  now  ride  in  a  carriage  to 
the  Atrio  del  Cavalio,  then  ascend  almost  to  the  base 
of  the  cone  by  rail,  the  lion  of  Naples  becomes  more 
and  more  popular  every  year. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  that  Etna  has 
been  kept  comparatively  in  the  background,  and  it  is 
only  now  and  again,  when  he  asserts  himself,  that  he 
secures  anything  like  the  attention  his  fame  and  his 
vastness  demand. 

A  recent  eruption  had  this  effect.  At  one  time 
this  eruption  assumed  alarming  proportions.  For 
some  days  the  volcano  showed  signs  of  unusual 
activity,  rumblings  of  thunder  were  heard  from  far 
down  the  crater,  and  these  were  followed  by  a  con- 
tinuous roar  of  Titanic  artillery.  Huge  masses  of 
flame  and  stones  were  hurled  from  the  mouth  of  the 
crater;  but  it  was  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  that 
the  great  eruption  came.  Here  a  stream  of  red-hot 
lava  burst  forth,  and  continued  for  days  with  more  or 
less  violence,  until,  at  its  worst,  a  river  of  red  fire 
flowed  down  the  mountain,  some  three  or  four  miles 
wide,  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  of  a  depth  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  This  awful  stream  moved  on  in 
slow  and  destructive  majesty,  and  gradually,  as  it 
advanced,  separated  itself  into  several  smaller  cur- 
rents, and  distributed  itself  over  the  vast  mountain 
side. 

No  wonder  that   the   people   fled  before  such  an 
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advancing  tide.  The  whole  country  is  but  a  too 
terrible  evidence  of  what  Etna  is  capable  of  effecting, 
whilst  the  history  of  previous  eruptions  lives  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  remind  them  of  the  former 
desolations.  Etna  began  to  make  history  before  there 
were  any  historians  ready  to  record  the  eruptions. 
Such  a  vast  crater  might  well  be  connected  in  popular 
imagination  with  the  fabled  gods,  who  were  supposed 
to  impress  themselves  on  the  human  race  by  fire  and 
storm.  What  so  fitting,  therefore,  as  that  down  in 
the  subterranean  depths  of  this  mountain  Vulcan  and 
the  Cyclops  should  have  their  workshops,  where  they 
forged  the  thunderbolts  which  Jupiter  ever  and  anon 
needed  for  his  use  ? 

The  first  mention  of  an  eruption  is  by  Pythagoras, 
and  the  next,  as  early  as  477  b.c,  is  referred  to  by 
Thucydides.  Many  other  eruptions  have  taken  place, 
but  the  earliest  of  which  there  is  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion occurred  in  1669,  of  which  a  graphic  account  is 
left  on  record  by  Alfonso  Borelli. 

From  it  we  learn  that  on  March  8th  there  came 
first  such  a  discharge  of  ashes  as  to  obscure  the  light 
for  some  time.  This  was  followed  by  a  whirlwind  and 
by  a  series  of  earthquakes,  increasing  in  intensity  for 
three  days,  until  the  people  of  Nicolosi — some  fourteen 
miles  down  the  mountain — could  not  stand.  Fissure 
after  fissure  opened  in  the  mountain  side,  each  vying 
with  others  in  the  violence  of  its  discharge,  some 
throwing  up  red-hot  stones  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet, 
until  at  length  all  the  openings  united  formed  a  crater 
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or  chasm  some  2,600  feet  in  circumference.  We  need 
not  particularise  the  com-se  of  the  desolating  torrent, 
nor  indicate  the  various  towns  and  villages  that  were 
swept  away.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  desolating 
stream  was  quite  two  miles  wide,  that  it  destroyed 
some  fourteen  towns  and  villages,  burying  some  of 
them  to  the  depth  of  40  feet,  and  that  27,000  persons 
perished. 

The  eruption  of  1093  was  even  more  violent  and 
destructive.  On  January  9th  Etna  began  to  vomit 
smoke  and  flames,  and  to  give  forth  fearful  sounds,  as 
of  a  storm  within  its  vast  bosom.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  terrific  shock,  accompanied  by  an  explosion,  and 
in  an  instant  Catania,  some  twenty-six  miles  off,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  was  in  ruins,  underneath 
which  lay  1 8,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  same  shock  destroyed  in  a  moment  fifty  towns 
and  villages,  some  of  them  at  even  a  greater  distance 
than  Catania,  and  the  loss  of  life  is  computed  at  from 
60,000  to  100,000  persons. 

The  second  last  eruption  recorded  was  in  May,  1879, 
when  the  tide  flowed  down  in  two  sluggish  streams,  but 
did  not  continue  far  enough  to  cause  any  serious 
destruction.  A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  occurred, 
causing  some  destruction  to  houses  and  killing  ten 
persons.  Since  then  the  giant  mountain  had  not 
given  much  cause  for  alarm  until  the  eruption  of  1886. 

But  a  monster  with  such  a  record,  and  which  has 
shown  such  recent  signs  of  the  devastating  powers 
slumbering    within,    must    alwaj's    be    a    centre    of 
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fascination,  to  be  seen  from  afar  with  solemn  interest, 
to  be  approached  with  feeHngs  of  subhme  cm-iosity. 

Our  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  had  introduced  us 
to  the  family  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  as  we  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  sights  we  saw  on  the 
summit,  we  were  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  grander  and  more  terrible  Etna,  if  we  should  have 
the  chance.  It  should  be  stated  that  we  had  come  to 
Naples,  a  small  party  of  fom-,  in  a  well-appointed 
steamer,  and  that  the  route  on  our  retm-n  would  be 
regulated  by  the  ports  where  cargo  was  most  easily  to 
be  secured.  When,  therefore,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
ship  should  go  to  Catania,  in  Sicily,  we  knew  we  should 
be  anchored  at  the  base  of  the  terrible  mountain,  and 
hope  stirred  within  us  at  the  thought  of  visiting  the 
summit. 

To  go  to  Catania  and  not  visit  Etna  would  be  to  see 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  chief  character  left  out. 
For  is  not  the  city  the  creature  of  Etna  ?  Its  harbour 
possesses  a  natural  breakwater,  formed  by  immense 
irregular  masses  of  lava.  Its  roadways,  its  houses,  its 
garden  walls  are  of  the  same  material — nay,  the 
very  soil  itself,  which  is  so  productive,  owes  much  of 
its  fertility  to  the  same  source. 

Looked  at  from  the  harbour,  the  mountain  presents 
few  attractions,  a  solitary  cone  rising  to  over  11,000 
feet  from  the  base  and  distant  some  twenty  miles 
as  the  crow  flies.  The  smoke  from  the  summit  is  but 
a  small  volume  compared  with  that  which  issues  from 
Vesuvius,  and    indeed   from  a   distance   is   scarcely 
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discernible.  But  then  there  the  monster  rises,  and 
around  on  every  hand  are  the  results  of  his  awful 
devastating  power ;  and  we  are  determined  to 
ascend. 

Our  pilot  who  brought  the  ship  into  the  harbour, 
and  who  is  the  ship's  chandler,  tries  to  dissuade. 
He  shrugs  his  shoulders  in  a  most  deprecating  way, 
recalls  his  own  experiences  with  horror,  says  the 
fatigue  will  exhaust  and  the  cold  will  freeze  us ;  but  we 
are  the  more  determined.  Turning  to  our  Murray, 
we  are  not  reassured,  for  it  says,  "  Every  one  who 
visits  Catania  is  desirous  of  seeing  something  more  of 
Etna  than  is  visible  from  the  city,  yet  few,  com- 
paratively, are  able  to  undertake  the  ascent  to  the 
summit  or  to  undergo  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  a 
climb  of  11,000  feet."  All  which  may  be  at  once 
dismissed  by  an  ordinarily  robust  and  active  man  with 
good  lung  power,  and  w'ho  does  not  mind  fatigue. 

Four  of  us — one  a  Sicilian  gentleman  who  had  never 
made  the  ascent,  but  whom  w-e  enlisted  in  order  to 
act  as  interpreter  as  well  as  companion — start  in  a 
carriage  and  pair  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Our 
destination,  in  the  conveyance,  is  Nicolosi,  an  ascent 
of  twelve  miles.  As  we  emerge  into  the  country  the 
lava  asserts  itself  everywhere — the  houses,  the  fences, 
the  soil  are  all  of  the  same  predominating  substance, 
and  of  the  same  gloomy,  ashy  colour.  The  vegetation 
springs  up,  as  it  were,  from  boundless  fields  of  cinders, 
and  is  the  only  relief  to  the  dreary,  depressing  scene 
that  everywhere  meets  the  eye. 
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It  is  quite  a  relief  to  come  to  the  bustling,  well- 
to-do-looking  villages  of  Greveua,  Mascalucia,  and 
Massanunclieata,  all  phoenix-like  having  arisen  from 
the  ashes  that  overwhelmed  them.  The  men  and 
women  look  clean  and  happy,  the  children  are  well- 
fed  ;  and  the  huge  churches,  if  ugly  in  their  vastness 
and  plainness,  are  at  least  in  good  repair. 

After  three  hours'  ride  we  come  to  Nicolosi,  where 
the  carriage  leaves  us,  and  where  we  enter  the  "  Novel 
Hotel  de  I'Etna"  to  prepare,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
for  the  ascent.  After  refreshment  a  guide  appears, 
with  whom  we  come  to  terms.  His  charge  is  ten 
liras,  equal  to  ten  francs ;  ten  liras  each  for  the 
mules,  and  also  ten  for  the  guide's  mule.  These 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  Alpine  Club,  and  seemed 
reasonable  enough  at  the  outset ;  they  seemed  pre- 
posterously cheap  when  we  had  done  with  them. 

The  guide  collects  our  spare  clothing  and  refresh- 
ments and  puts  them  across  his  mule,  and  then, 
calling  on  us  to  mount,  he  leads  the  way. 

The  prospect  of  an  ascent  on  mule-back  of  fifteen 
miles  is  not  exhilarating,  but  when  we  are  told  it 
would  take  us  fully  six  hours  we  settle  down  to  it  in  a 
business-like  fashion,  proceeding  in  Indian  file,  with 
a  lad,  Alphonso,  on  foot  to  look  after  the  mules. 

On  the  left  we  x)ass  the  Monti  Eossi,  two  mountains 
between  6,000  and  7,000  feet  high,  thrown  up  by  one 
of  the  eruptions  of  Etna.  Then  there  is  nothing 
before  us  but  masses  of  tiny  vines  some  two  or 
three  feet  high,  which  we  suppose  are  the  last  traces 
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of  vegetation  we  shall  see.  But  no ;  we  soon  come 
to  quite  a  distinct  zone  or  belt  of  woodland, 
called  11  Bosco,  or  the  wood,  which  extends  in  width 
about  six  miles,  and  is  three  miles  deep.  Hitherto, 
we  have  been  ploughing  our  way  through  loose  cinders 
with  a  dreary  waste  of  land  on  either  hand,  but  now 
the  scene  changes  suddenl}',  and  as  pleasantly.  For 
an  hour  we  are  riding  through  a  wood  of  small  trees, 
of  oak,  beech,  and  cork ;  the  roadway  is  no  longer  of 
loose  cinders,  but  of  huge  boulders  of  lava,  over  which, 
or  around  which,  the  mules  mount  or  creep  as  may 
seem  best  to  them ;  for  by  this  time  we  are  quite 
persuaded  that  we  are  at  their  mercy,  and  that  these 
patient,  hardy  animals  will  well  earn  the  money 
charged  for  them. 

The  moon  has  risen,  and  this  j^art  of  the  ride  is  as 
pleasant  as  it  is  pictm*esque.  But  beyond  the  wood 
the  dreary  waste  begins,  not  to  end  till  we  retrace  our 
stej)s  on  the  morrow.  After  a  little  more  than  two 
hours'  ride  we  come  to  the  Woodman's  House,  of 
which  we  avail  ourselves  for  a  rest  and  for  some  water 
for  ourselves  and  our  beasts.  Again  mounting,  we 
start  for  our  next  stage,  the  English  House,  or  Casa 
degV  Inglesi,  at  the  base  of  the  cone  of  Etna,  and 
which  has  been  placed  there  by  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club,  where  travellers  may  rest  and  get  a  shake-down 
before  ascending  to  the  crater. 

This  stage  of  three  hom-s  and  a  half  is  probably 
the  most  depressing  ride  any  of  us  has  ever  had,  or 
could  possibly  have.     Usually  in  mountain  climbing 
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there  is  much  to  dehght  and  to  reward  one  in  the 
ascent ;  there  are  halting-places  where  one  gets 
visions  of  beauty  delightful  in  themselves,  even  if 
they  are  not  an  earnest  of  still  more  extensive  ones  to 
come.  But  here  there  is  nothing  for  the  eye  to  rest 
on  with  pleasure ;  everything  by  way  of  vision  or 
suggestion  is  gloomy  and  depressing.  Leaving  behind 
all  trees,  and  after  a  while  even  the  hills,  on  which  a 
few  hardy  shrubs  had  struck  root  and  asserted  them- 
selves, we  enter  on  a  dreary  waste  of  lava,  unrelieved 
by  any  object  to  cheer  or  enliven  us.  Far  as  the  eye 
can  see — and  the  moon  is  at  the  full — there  is  nothing 
but  a  scene  of  sombre  vastness — one  vast  waste  of 
present  desolation  and  of  former  destruction. 

After  some  well-intentioned  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
gloom  which  oppresses  us  all,  we  are  forced  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  surroundings,  which  settles  down 
upon  us  like  a  nightmare,  our  one  hope — to  come  to  the 
end  of  our  funereal  ride.  By-and-bye  the  white  front 
of  the  English  House  presents  itself  shining  like 
a  friendly  beacon  in  the  moonlight ;  but  even  then  this 
relief  is  tempered  with  disappointment,  as  we  learn 
we  are  more  than  an  hour's  ride  from  it. 

The  way  is  almost  perpendicular,  so  that  the  mules 

toil  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  quite  at  their  own  discretion,  for 

the  cold  has  become  intense,  and  we  are  glad  to  thrust 

our  hands  into  our  pockets.  "VVe  could  have  slept  away 

the  tedious  minutes,  and  thus  shut  out  the  dreary 

panorama,   but    the   cold    prevents    us.      We  have 

nothing  to  do  but  to  stare  at  the  whitewashed  front 

F  2 
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of  the  English  House,  and  wonder  if  we  are  ever  to 
reach  it. 

Never  was  hosteh-y  more  welcome  when  at  length, 
at  half-past  twelve,  we  reach  the  top  ;  and  never  had 
hostelry  less  to  offer  to  tired  and  dispirited  wayfarers. 
A  bundle  of  straw  is  all  that  is  available  as  a  bed,  and 
from  this  two  men  have  to  be  aroused,  who  had  gone 
to  sleep.  The  cold  is  intense,  and  no  covering  is 
provided.  Fortunately  we  have  brought  with  us  a  rug, 
under  a  corner  of  which  we  creep,  but  even  then  it  is 
too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we  are  glad  when  the  guide 
comes  to  call  us.  At  a  quarter  to  four  Ave  start  for 
the  summit,  our  party  being  increased  by  two  Sicilian 
generals  and  a  captain,  with  their  two  guides. 

We  hope  to  reach  the  summit  before  sunrise,  but 
we  little  reckon  the  difficulty  of  this  two-mile  ascent. 
At  first  our  path  lies  over  loose  scoriae  or  ashes,  into 
which  our  feet  sink  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
By-and-bj^e  the  mountain-side  becomes  steeper,  and 
the  pathway  is  over  hard  lava,  in  which  the  guides 
with  theii'  axes  have  to  cut  niches,  in  which  oui-  feet 
may  find  safe  hold.  It  is  trying  work,  for  an  insecm-e 
foothold  means  a  precipitate  fall.  Om-  alpenstocks 
greatly  help  us,  resting  on  which  every  few  minutes  we 
take  breath.  Looking  down,  the  Sicilian  party  is  seen  to 
be  in  trouble,  and  they  presently  give  up  the  attempt. 

Before  we  reach  the  top  the  sun  has  risen,  but  in  a 
mist,  so  that  an  earlier  start  would  not  have  secured 
the  view  desired.  But  in  spite  of  the  mist  the  view  is 
indescribably  grand  and  extensive.     All  around  and 
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below  us  are  the  undulating  sides  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  more  than  ninety  miles  in  circumference  at 
its  base.  Beyond,  on  every  hand,  stretches  away  the 
island  of  Sicily,  with  its  variegated  landscapes  fringed 
with  the  blue  sea.  Of  course  the  extent  of  our  view, 
grand  as  it  is,  is  circumscribed  by  the  mist,  so  that 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  Murray  what  may  be 
seen  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances. 
It  says  :  "  Perhaps  fi-om  no  spot  on  earth's  surface 
are  the  splendours  of  creation  seen  to  more  advantage. 
This  pinnacle,  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  abyss, 
commands  a  prospect  wdiich  for  extent  and  majesty, 
and  for  the  combination  it  presents  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  is  unrivalled.  Admiral  Smyth  calcu- 
lates a  hundred  and  thii'ty  miles  as  the  radius  of  vision 
from  the  summit,  which  w^ould  give  a  circumference 
of  nine  hundred  and  thu-t3'-seven  miles." 

Grand  as  is  the  panorama  that  opens  up  before 
and  around  one,  the  scene  which  the  crater  itself 
aifords  is  no  less  imposing  and  unique  in  its  way. 
Creeping  over  to  the  summit,  and  lying  down,  with 
covered  nose  and  mouth,  to  protect  them  from  the 
fumes  of  sulphm'  which  rise  up  from  a  thousand 
fissures,  we  peep  down  into  the  awful  abyss.  The 
sides  are  almost  perpendicular,  coloured  by  the 
sulphur,  but  relieved  by  patches  of  green  and  brown. 
Every  now  and  again  we  bury  our  faces,  as  the  wdnd 
blows  such  fumes  of  sulphur  across  them  as  threaten 
to  blind  and  choke  us.  We  strain  our  eyes  to  peer 
into  the  recesses  of  this  awful  gulf,  but  all  in  vain. 
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One  of  the  guides  rolls  to  the  edge  a  huge  stone, 
and  prepares  us  for  its  descent.  Over  it  goes,  but  it 
seems  minutes  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and 
when  it  does  there  is  not  simply  the  sound  of  a  great 
crash,  but  a  series  of  thunder  peals,  which  travel 
round  the  sides  of  the  crater,  and  reverberate  again 
and  again  like  a  thunderstorm. 

Our  way  down  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
over  loose  fields  of  cindery  lava,  into  which  the  legs 
sink,  so  that  a  precipitous  descent  is  avoided.  "We 
reach  the  English  House  at  seven,  where  we  have  an 
all  too  frugal  breakfast,  but  where  the  Alpine  Club 
has  provided  the  unexpected  but  most  to  be  desired 
of  all  commodities,  ice,  with  which  we  refresh  our- 
selves till  our  teeth  ache. 

At  eight  we  begin  our  descent  on  the  mules,  which 
step  out  more  briskly,  but  as  carefully  as  in  our  ascent. 
At  ten  we  reach  the  Woodman's  House,  where  we 
again  rest  and  get  some  cool  water.  At  twelve  we 
reach  Nicolosi,  glad  of  the  rest  and  shade  from  our 
four  hours'  ride  under  a  broiling  sun. 

At  Nicolosi  we  are  grateful  for  a  meal  and  for  a 
refreshing  wash,  and  then  the  carriage  takes  us  back, 
in  a  pleasant  and  breezy  drive  of  two  hours,  to 
Catania,  where  we  gladly  change  our  garments,  and 
are  then  ready  for  another  meal.  As  we  sit  on  deck 
and  look  up  at  the  grand  old  monarch,  we  are  in- 
tensely thankful  that  circumstances  have  enabled  us 
to  make  the  ascent. 

Benjamin  Clarke. 
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the  blue  Tyrrheiiean  Sea,  whose  bright 
waves,  reflecting  the  soft  radiance  of  the 
Itahan  skies,  move  in  rhythmic  cadence 
the  dark  boats  of  the  smi-burnt  fishermen, 
rests  Scylla  {Sciglio).  High  above  the 
water  towers  the  noble  old  castle,  built 
by  Auaxinas,  tyrant  of  Ehegium  (b.c.  476),  to  repress 
piracy  in  the  Straits,*  wiiile  from  the  sandy  bays 
which  stretch  on  either  side  of  the  rocky  promontory 
connecting  the  castle  with  the  mainland  rise  the 
houses  of  the  town  in  terraces  one  above  the  other. 
Around  are  pleasant  groves  of  myrtle,  olive,  chestnut, 
and  mulberry-trees — the  last  cultivated  for  the  silk- 
worms which  the  peasant  women  rear. 

The   production   of  wine,  •  esteemed   equal   to   the 
*  Strabo. 
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Malvoisin  of  Candia,  and  fishing  engage  the  attention 
of  the  male  portion  of  the  community,  and  constitute 
the  chief  trade  of  the  little  town.  The  clustering  vines 
with  their  fragrant,  luscious  fruit,  the  citron,  the  prickly 
pear,  and  the  cactus,  impart,  in  ever-varying  hue  of 
foliage  and  petal,  a  pleasing  tone  to  the  landscape. 
The  many  flowers,  bright  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  filling  the  air  with  their  scented  fragrance, 
make  this  little  spot,  laved  by  the  gentle  billows,  a 
veritable  Paradise.  Behind  Scylla  the  dark  mountains 
of  Aspromonte,  like  the  shades  of  a  glorious  picture  from 
the  pencil  of  the  master-hand  of  genius,  throw  up  in 
yet  higher  relief  the  brighter  tints  of  the  lovely 
foreground. 

Modern  Scylla  possesses  but  few  objects  of  interest ; 
it  is  for  its  classical  associations  and  the  graceful 
beauty  of  its  surroundings  that  it  is  most  renowned. 
The  earthquake  of  1783  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
town.  This  terrible  catastrophe  took  place  early  in 
the  morning  of  February  6th,  after  a  succession  of 
comparatively  cold  days.  Suddenly  a  powerful  shock 
agitated  the  west  coast  of  Calabria.  In  a  moment 
Scylla  and  its  castle  were  in  ruins.  After  the  first 
shock  the  inhabitants  in  a  body  took  refuge  from  their 
falling  houses  on  the  sea-shore,  like  the  people  of 
Pompeii  when  overw^helmed  by  the  lava  of  Vesuvius. 

The  aged  Prince  Euffo  of  Scylla  awaited  the  result 
before  the  crucifix  in  his  chapel;  but  being  over- 
persuaded  to  fly  to  his  great  inland  castle  of  La  Melia, 
was  forced  to  retreat,  as  the  road  was  blocked  by  the 
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rocks  which  had   been   hurled  .from   the   mountam. 

Back  to  the  shore  he  returned,  and  joined  fervently 

in  prayer 
with  his 
people, 
whoiDasS" 
i  ed  the 
night  in 
deep  an- 
xiety.The 
sun  sank 
i  beneath 


rizon ; 

and  no 

r  ep  eti- 

tion  of  the 

shock   being   felt, 

the.  people  began  to  cherish 

the  hope  that  they  were  saved. 

Half-an-hour  before  midnight  a  second  catastrophe 
occurred.     A  part  of  Monte  Jaci,  the  next  headland, 
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thundered  into  the  sea,  which,  with  u'resistihle  force 
and  with  angry  roar,  was  driven  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Faro,  a  headland  opposite.  Then  returned  the 
vast  retiring  wave,  sweeping  away  in  its  fierce  onrush 
the  Prince  and  more  than  one  thousand  of  his 
subjects.  When  the  sun  again  cast  his  rays  upon 
the  scene  Scylla  was  no  more;  but  the  shore  far  and 
wide  was  covered  with  the  dead,  and  strewn  with  the 
ruins  of  the  once  smihng  town. 

Although  comparatively  new,  yet  the  patina,^  which 
quickly  encrusts  everything  so  much  more  rapidly 
in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  causes  the  town  to  appear 
much  older  than  it  really  is.  The  eye  is,  however, 
undeceived  by  reading  the  date  of  erection  which  most 
houses  have  inscribed  on  their  fronts.  To  the  eye 
of  the  painter  there  is  no  lack  of  winding  streets  and 
quaint  curious  corners.  For  picturesque  indeed  are 
the  roads  and  houses  of  Scylla,  with  their  white 
exteriors  gleaming  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  their 
projecting  balconies  overhanging  the  narrow  roadway. 

To  and  fro  pass  the  lazy  mules  driven  by  dark 
olive-skinned  peasants  in  their  wide-brimmed  hats; 
and  many  a  study  for  artists  is  found  among  the 
women,  clad  in  graceful  Calabrian  or  Sicilian  dress, 
carrying  their  burdens  upon  their  heads,  or  standing 
chatting  with  the  volubility  characteristic  of  the  sunny 
south  at  the  public  fountain — "  The  only  place  beside 
the  church,"    an  old  Italian   proverb  declares,    "to 

*  The  word  means  the  richer  colour  given  to  marble  or  pottery 
by  age  and  weather  stains. 
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which  a  woman  ought  to  resort."  Weather-beaten 
fishermen,  whose  skill  in  their  craft  was  recorded  by 
Pliny,  with  tanned  faces  giving  evidence  of  conflict  with 
the  elements,  add  variety  and  charm  to  the  scene. 
Stretching  across  the  street  may  be  seen  lines  con- 
taining the  family  linen,  which  in  opposition  to  the 
valuable  and  time-honoured  maxim,  is  thus  publicly 
put  out  to  wash.  Long  poles,  projecting  from  the 
windows,  serve  the  same  useful  purpose,  and  recall  to 
one's  mind  the  Canongate  of  "  Auld  Eeekie  "  in  its 
palmy  days.  By  the  side  of  the  houses  may  also 
frequently  be  seen  stalls  where  fruits  and  other 
necessaries  are  vended. 

We  have  mentioned  that  modern  Scylla  contains 
but  few  objects  of  interest.  The  old  castle,  which  is 
converted  into  a  fortress,  and  the  convent  of  San 
Sebastiano  are,  however,  worthy  of  the  tourist's  atten- 
tion. The  former  was  originally  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Scylla,  a  branch  of  the  Euffo  family.  The 
fortress,  surrendered  to  the  English  at  the  Battle  of 
Maida,  was  held  by  our  countrymen  for  eighteen 
months.  The  French  besieged  it  in  1808,  and  carried 
it  after  making  a  breach.  The  English  retired  to  the 
shore  by  a  covered  staircase  which  they  had  con- 
structed in  the  rock,  and  escaped  in  boats  waiting 
to  receive  them. 

To  a  visitor  to  the  little  town,  the  quay,  with  its 
varied  life  and  work  in  the  sunshine,  recalls  to  mind 
the  marine  quarters  of  Naples.  Great  ships,  indeed, 
seldom  lie  at  Scylla,  but  an  important  industry  of  the 
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to'wn  consists 
in  fishing,  and 
thus  a  pictur- 
esque hfe  is 
passed  on  the 
shore.  Twice 
a  week  the 
great  market- 
boats  to  Mes- 
sina pass  over. 
Then  Scylla 
presents  a 
scene  of  great 
animation  and 
gaiety.  These 
boats  seat  as 
many  as  fifty 
to  sixty  people, 
and  convey 
their  Hving 
cargoes  over 
to  the  SiciHan  coast  in  two  hours,  and  sometimes 
in  an  even  shorter  time  if  they  are  favoured  with 
an  auspicious  wind  and  cm'rent. 

The  capture  of  the  sword-fish  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  is  a  feature  of  fishing 
life  in  the  Straits.  The  2^esce  spada,  as  it  is  called 
in  Italian,  varies  from  six  to  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
and  in  weight  from  a  hundred  to  three  hundred 
pounds ;    the    long    bone,  from   which   its  name  is 
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derived,  projects,  like  a  broad  two-edged  sword,  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  upper  jaw.  The  chase  is  con- 
ducted very  much  as  in  classic  times.  A  large 
number  of  vessels  take  up  their  position  at  regular 
distances  along  the 
shore,  each  with  a 
very  tall  mast,  at 
the  head  of  which 
a  man  is  stationed 
to  look  out  for  the 
fish.  When  its 
large  dorsal  fin, 
which  projects  out 
of  the  water,  is  dis- 
cerned (for  the  fish 
generally  swims 
near  the  surface), 
the  mariner  gives 
the  signal,  and  a 
light  attendant 
boat,  called  a  lun- 
tra,  starts  in  pur- 
suit, and,  guided 
by  the  cries  of  the 
look-out  man,  soon 

comes  up  with  the  a  street  in  scylla. 

fish.  A  man,  armed  with  a  harpoon  in  the  bow, 
launches  his  weapon,  with  almost  unerring  aim,  into 
its  body.  A  long  line  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
instrument,  by  which  the  animal  is  gradually  wearied 
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out  in  its  efforts  to  escape.  But  sometimes  the  fish 
turns  upon  his  pursuers,  and  even  pierces  the  boat 
with  his  sword.  The  flesh  of  the  sword-fish  is  some- 
what in  flavour  like  veal,  and  by  the  fishermen  is 
regarded  as  being  most  delicate. 

The  name  of  Sc^-lla  recalls  to  the  mind  of  every 
classic  reader  the  weird,  wild  myths  which  clustered 
roimd  its  rocky  shore,  and  gave  rise  to  several  dis- 
tinct legends  in  connection  with  it  and  its  companion 
Charj'bdis.  He  will  remember  the  miraculous  escape 
of  the  Ai'gonauts,  and  the  advice  of  Circe  to  Ulysses, 
when  she  tells  him  that  these  horrors  are  "  so  near 
that  he  might  throw  a  dart  from  one  to  the  other." 

The  priest  of  Apollo  told  ^neas  too  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  sail  round  by  the  promontory  oT  Sicily 
rather  than  incur  such  imminent  peril.  Tibullus  calls 
the  passage  of  these  Straits 

Skirting  on  either  side  tlie  threshold  of  death. 

Milton"  also  uses  it  as  an  illustration  of  dread  dangers 
to  be  shunned.  Pope,  in  his  graceful  translation  of 
Homer,  thus  describes  these  rocks  so  perilous  to  the 
seamen  of  classic  date  : — 

High  in  the  air  the  rocli  its  summit  shrouds 

In  brooding  tempests,  and  in  rolling  clouds. 

«  ♦  ♦  *  * 

The  swiftest  racer  of  the  azure  plain 

Here  fills  her  sails,  and  spreads  her  oars  in  vain  ; 

•  "  Paradise  Lost,''  Book  ii.  1,012. 
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Fell  Scylla  rises,  in  her  imy  roars, 

At  once  six  mouths  expands,  six  men  devours. 

Close  by,  a  rock  of  less  enormous  height 

Breaks  the  Avild  waves,  and  forms  a  dangerous  strait. ; 

Full  on  its  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rise, 

And  shoot  a  leafy  forest  to  the  skies  ; 

Beneath  Charybdis  holds  her  boisterous  reign 

'Midst  roaring  whirlpools,  and  absorbs  the  main  ; 

Thrice  in  her  gulf  the  boiling  seas  subside, 

Thrice  in  dire  thunders  she  refunds  the  tide. 

Oh,  if  thy  vessel  plough  the  direful  waves 

When  seas  retreating  roar  within  her  caves. 

Ye  perish  all  !  though  he  who  rules  the  main. 

Lend  his  strong  aid,  his  aid  he  lends  in  vain. 

Ah  !  shun  the  horrid  gulf  !  by  Scylla  fly, 

'Tis  better  six  to  lose,  than  all  to  die.* 

Dejjcribing  the  passage  of  the  strait,  through  the  lips 
of  Ulysses,  Homer  adds — 

"  Next  we  began  to  sail  up  the  narrow  strait  lament- 
ing. For  on  the  one  hand  lay  Scylla,  and  on  the 
other  mighty  Charybdis  in  terrible  wise  sucked  down 
the  salt  water.  As  often  as  she  belched  it  forth,  like 
a  cauldron  on  a  great  fire,  she  w^ould  seethe  up  through 
all  her  troubled  deeps,  and  overhead  the  spray  fell  on 
the  tops  of  either  cliff.  But  oft  as  she  gulped  down 
the  salt  sea  water,  within  she  was  all  plain  to  see 
through  all  her  troubled  deeps,  and  the  rock  around 
roared  horribly,  and  beneath  the  earth  was  manifest 
swart  with  sand,  and  pale  fear  got  hold  on  my  men. 
Towards  her,  then,  we  looked,  fearing  destruction  ;  but 
Scylla  meanwhile  caught  from  out  my  hollow  ship  six 

*  Poj)e,  Homer,  Od.  xii. 
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of    my    com- 
pany,     the     J ""^^^^"^  . _. 
hardiest    of 

their  hands  and  the  chief  in  might.  And  looking 
into  the  swift  ship  to  find  my  men,  even  then  I 
marked  their  feet  and  hands  as  they  were  lifted  on 
high,  and  they  cried  aloud  in  then  agony,  and  called 
me  h}'  my  name  for  that  last  time  of  all.  Even  as 
when  a  fisher  in  some  headland  lets  down  with  a  long 
rod  his  baits  for  a  snare  to  the  little  fishes  below, 
casting  into  the  deep  the  horn  of  the  ox  of  the  home- 
stead, and  as  he  catches  each,  flings  it  struggling 
ashore,  so  struggling  were  they  borne  upward  to  the 
cliff.  And  there  she  devoured  them  shrieking  in  her 
gates ;   they  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  me  in  that 
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di-ead  death-struggle.  And  the  most  pitiful  thing  was 
this  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  of  all  my  travail  in 
searching  into  the  paths  of  the  sea."* 

Scylla,  according  to  one  myth  the  daughter  of 
Crateis,  was  a  fearful  monster,  as  we  have  seen,  who 
dwelt  among  the  rocks  and  harlced  like  a  dog,  with 
twelve  feet,  sis  long  necks  and  mouths,  each  of 
which  contained  three  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The 
opposite  rock,  Charybdis,  which  was  much  luwer, 
contained  an  immense  fig-tree,  under  which  dwelt 
Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  day  swallowed  down 
the  waters  of  the  sea  and  returned  them  again 
a  similar  number  of  times. 
Both  were  formidable  to  the 
ships  which  had  to  i^ass 
between  them.  Mnevis, 
as  well  as  Ulysses, 
was  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard,  t     Virgil     • 
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speaks  of  Charybdis  as  "lashing  the  stars  with  its 
waves."  So  much  was  it  feared  that  the  Ancients 
would  sail  a  long  distance  round  rather  than  take 
that  course.  Not  only  the  Carthaginian  fleets  during 
the  Punic  War  avoided  this  passage,  but  even  the 
Komans,  when  they  came  to  conquer  Sicily,  never 
trusted  themselves  to  its  dangers. 

A  later  tradition  describes  Scylla  as  a  daughter  of 
Phorcys,  or  Phoebus ;  some  call  her  a  daughter  of 
Triton  or  Poseidon,  while  Char3'bdis  is  named  a 
daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Gaia,  and  a  voracious 
woman  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules,  and  who  by  a 
thunderbolt  from  Zeus  was  hurled  into  the  sea,  whero 
she  retained  her  unappeasable  appetite. 

The  most  graceful  legend  is  that  related  by  Ovid. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  many  thousand  years  ago  there 
dwelt  on  the  Apulian  coast  "  a  pleasing  maiden,  fair  as 
the  shining  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  like  the  soft 
gleaming  of  the  moon,  but  heartless."  She  was 
insensible  to  feelings  of  love,  and  her  sole  companions 
were  the  water  fays  on  the  shore,  with  whom  she 
secretly  bathed  in  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Glaucus 
beheld  her — not,  however,  Glaucus,  son  of  the 
Corinthian  king  Sisyphus,  who  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  own  horses  at  the  instigation  of  Venus,  nor  the 
Trojan  hero  of  the  Iliad — but  a  fisher  youth  of 
phenomenal  courage.  Greatly  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  Scylla,  he  tried  in  vain  to  soften  the  heart 
of  the  cold  and  haughty  maiden.  Glaucus  bethought 
himself  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  and  hastened  to  beg 
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from  her  a  love-potion.  Circe,  instead  of  granting  his 
request,  and  to  punish  her  rival,  as  she  imagined 
Scylla  to  be,  placed  a  deadly  potion  in  each  bay  of  the 
sea  where  Scylla  was  accustomed  to  bathe.  When  the 
maiden,  in  the  early  reddening  glow  of  the  morning 
sun,  descended  as  was  her  wont  into  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  suddenly  she  felt  her  heart  change  into  ice,  and 
her  beautiful  body  into  a  horrible  and  deformed  image. 
Her  tender  feet  became  paws,  and  her  graceful  head 
transformed  into  the  hideous  head  of  a  dog.  Thus, 
fixed  between  the  two  rocks,  she  became  for  all  time  a 
terror  and  object  of  dread  to  fishermen  and  seafarers. 

The  real  secret  of  the  classic  horror  which  has  thus 
veiled  natural  phenomena  under  the  guise  of  mythology 
is  the  extraordinary  force  of  the  many  contrary 
currents  running  through  the  straits.  Admiral 
Smyth  stated  that  it  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
whirl  round  a  74-gun  ship.  The  ancients  believed 
that  anything  thrown  into  the  whirlpool  was  cast  up 
again  on  the  shore  at  Taormina,  some  thirty  miles 
distant.  Scylla  itself,  in  fact,  so  far  from  being  the 
dread  monster  that  the  poets  depict,  is  really  a  low, 
dark  cliff  overhanging  the  sea.  The  famous  caves,  of 
which  there  are  many,  are  low  down  on  the  face  of  the 
rock;  the  dark  apertm-es,  like  hollow  galleries,  are 
level  with  the  waves  which  dash  into  them,  and  pro- 
duce the  sound  which  superstition  attributed  to  the 
roaring  of  the  sea-monsters. 

The  mention  of  the  whirlpool  recalls  the  story  of 
Cola,   a   strange   being,    said  to   have  been  born  at 
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Catania  about  a.d.  1300,  and  to  have  lived  at  Messina, 
where  he  appears  to  have  passed  a  species  of 
amphibious  existence,  being  as  much  at  home  in 
the  water  as  others  were  on  land,  diving  into  its 
deepest  recesses,  revelling  in  its  wildest  billows, 
sporting  with  the  dolphin  and  tunny  as  with  brethren  ; 
visiting  in  this  manner  all  the  neighbouring  coasts  of 
Sicily  and  Catania,  and  travelling  great  distances 
w^ith  extraordinary  rapidity.  His  fame  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  Frederick  II.,  who  on 
some  festive  occasion,  when  all  Messina  was  looking 
on  from  the  shore,  cast  a  cup  of  gold  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis,  to  test  his  extraordinary  powers. 
Cola  plunged  in,  and  after  awhile  reappeared  with 
the  goblet,  which  he  handed  back  to  the  monarch. 
Again  Frederick  cast  it  into  the  sea,  and  agahi  Cola 
brought  it  back.  Not  content  with  this  severe  test  of 
his  powers,  the  king  a  third  time  hurled  the  goblet 
into  the  whirlpool.  Cola  a  third  time  followed  it  to 
the  bottom,  but  exhausted  by  his  previous  struggles 
with  the  eddying  tide,  he  returned  no  more  to  the 
light  of  day;  and  Messina  long  mom-ned  the  royal 
caprice  which  had  deprived  her  of  her  merman 
citizen. 

From  Scylla,  too,  Eoger,  the  "  great  Count,"  passed 
with  his  gallant  little  band  of  Norman  knights  across 
to  Sicily,  dragging  then-  horses  after  them  by  the 
bridle  through  the  waters  to  Faro,  from  whence  he 
directed  his  successful  attack  upon  Messina. 

The   neighbourhood   of   Scylla,   viewed    from    the 
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esplanade,  is  extremely  beautiful.     To  the  south  lies 


ancient  Eegium), 
charming  road,  corn- 
views  of  the  broken 
•0fi.  cily,  diversified  with 
country  houses,  and 
groves     of     orange- 


Eeggio      (the 
reached  by   a 
manding   fine 
shores  of   Si- 
villages     and 
enlivened  with 
trees,  olives, 
pomegran- 
ates,   palm- 
trees,       and 
aloes.      The 
villa,  S.  Gio- 
vanni,    five 
miles     from 
Scylla,     is 
delight- 
fully    situ- 
ated on  the 
shore  south 
of  the  Panta  del  Pezzo 
It   was   at  Pieggio  —  where 
a     colony    from     Messina 
settled  B.C.   722,    after  the 
capture   of  Ithome   by  the 
Spartans  in  the  first  Messinian  War —  \ 
that  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  touched  on 
his  voyage   from   Caesarea  to   Rome :    the  content  of 

SAN    SEBASTIANO. 

"And    from     thence     we     fetched    a 

compass,  and  came  to  Ehegium,  and  after  one  day 
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the  south  wind  blew,  and  the  next  day  we  came  to 
Puteoli."* 

Northward  is  Palmi,  raised  above  the  sea,  and 
backed  by  the  cHffs  of  Mont'  Eha ;  opposite  are  the 
Lipari  Islands  ;  farther  distant  is  the  volcano, 
Stromboli,  "the  lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean," 
presenting  a  striking  and  majestic  spectacle  at  night, 
when  its  elevation  renders  it  visible  over  a  radius  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles. 

The  gleam  of  the  lighthouse  of  Faro,  du-ectly 
opposite  Scylla,  reminds  us  that  there  once  stood  on 
its  site  a  stately  temple  mentioned  by  Hesiod  and 
Diodorus,  dedicated  by  Orion  to  Nej^tune,  a  place  half 
sea,  half  land,  where  mariners  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
sea-god  in  gratitude  for  their  escape  from  the  dread 
perils  of  the  deep.  Now,  however,  the  dangers  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  the  old  terrors  which  were 
indissolubly  associated  with  Scylla  and  Charj^bdis, 
have  been  removed  by  the  progress  of  science,  and  a 
more  accm^ate  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced them.  The  nervous  traveller  may  therefore 
visit  with  security  and  pleasure  these  interesting  and 
classic  spots,  in  happy  disregard  of  the  time-honom-ed 
warning : — 

Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdin. 
HeJ'allii  into  Scylla,  who  would  ^scapt  Charybdis. 

E.  D.  Pkice. 


*  Acts  xxviii.  13. 
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POMPEII.— THE  BURIED  CITY. 


T  was  from  Castellamare,  a  busy  little  town 
at  the  bead  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  that  we 
paid  our  first  visit  to  Pompeii.  We  had 
driven  there  from  Sorrento  on  the  previous 
day — a  drive  which,  by  reason  of  its 
beauty  and  diversity;  the  wide  views  it 
commands  of  the  bay  and  its  coasts  and  islands  ;  the 
broad  avenues  of  ilex  and  acacia  ;  the  ravines  crossed 
by  bridges  that  seem  to  be  hanging  in  mid-air ;  the 
white  villas  and  clustering  villages  ;  the  gardens,  and 
orange-groves,  and  vineyards ;  is  a  thing  to  be 
remembered  with  delight.  To-day,  however,  our 
business  is  with  Pompeii. 

I  remember  that  I  awoke  early  on  the  morning  of 
our  proposed  excursion,  aroused  by  the  clashing  of 
church-bells  from  the  little  town  below  us.  My  first 
thought    was    Pompeii,    and    looking    out    from    the 
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terrace  that  faced  our  windows,  I  saw  the  traitorous 
mountain  that  had  wrought  the  age-long  woe,  looming 
large  against  the  horizon,  the  waters  at  its  foot  bathed 
in  a  soft  yellow  light,  and  the  sun,  which  had  not  long 
risen,  floating  red  as  blood  above  the  distant  hills. 
We  left  our  hotel  in  a  little  carriage  at  about  half- 
past  nine,  and  rattled  through  the  town,  which  at  this 
hour  is  full  of  business.  Our  road  struck  inland — 
Pompeii  is  now  some  distance  from  the  sea — by  a 
long  level  road  dazzlingly  white,  ankle-deep  in  dust, 
and  bordered  by  market-gardens,  where  in  the  rich 
lava-soil  Indian  corn,  the  familiar  potato,  and  vege- 
tables of  many  less  familiar  kinds  are  being  cultivated. 
It  was  pleasant  to  watch  the  men  and  women  at 
work,  weeding,  hoeing,  digging,  staking,  raising  pails 
of  water  from  the  reservoirs  where  it  is  stored  and 
pouring  it  into  the  troughs  that  run  round  th-e  fields. 
They  work  thus  from  early  dawn,  rest  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  work  again  in  the  evening.  They 
seemed  very  diligent,  and  not  at  all  miserable.  The 
whole  of  the  low-lying  plain  between  Vesuvius  and  the 
sea  seems  to  be  cultivated  in  this  way.  Canals  and 
small  streams  run  along  the  roads,  and  here  and 
there  are  low  huts  built  of  thatch  and  wattles, 
where,  we  suppose,  some  of  the  cultivators  live.  The 
long-buried  city,  now  so  strangely  brought  to  light, 
runs  along  the  centre  of  a  low  green  hill,  which  was 
before  us  as  we  drove.  I  gazed  at  it  with  a  feeling  of 
excitement  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  into 
words. 
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In  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  gates.  Several 
unauthorised  persons  who  were  lounging  about,  on 
the  look  out  for  travellers,  offered  themselves  as 
guides ;  but  having  been  forewarned,  we  declined 
their  services.  Through  a  small  restaurant  and  a 
curiosity  store  full  of  photographs,  pictures,  and  casts 
of  statuary,  we  went,  paid  at  the  door  of  entrance 
two  francs  each  for  our  tickets,  and  were  put  under 
the  guidance  of  a  small,  fair,  intelligent-looking  man 
in  military  uniform,  who  undertook  to  show  us  every- 
thing. 

He  took  us  through  the  museum  first.     There  are 

all  sorts  of  curious  things  here — bread,  fruits,  scraps 

of  clothes,  pottery  more  than  eighteen  centuries  old, 

these  trivial  relics  of  every-day  life.     Stranger  stDl — 

almost  ghastly — awing   us  so  that  we  lowered  our 

voice    and    spoke    in   whispers,  were    the   relics    of 

humanity,  the  forms  of   men  and  women  laid  out 

under  glass  cases  exactly  as  they  were  found.     The 

moulds  are  perfect.*     We  could  trace  the  features, 

even  the  expression,  of  each  face.     One,  that  of  a 

man,  is  beautiful  and  calm ;  another  is  contracted 

with  mortal  agony ;  another,  a  woman,  looks  as  if  she 

had  just  fallen  asleep.     It  seemed  almost  irreverent 

*  They  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner  :  The  line  dust 
which  suffocated  these  poor  people  continued  to  fall  on  their 
bodies  as  they  lay,  and  speedily  buried  them.  This  dust  was 
pressed  around  them  by  the  increasing  weight  of  the  accumula- 
tion, and  formed  an  accurate  "cast."  Then  as  the  bodies  decayed 
and  shrank,  a  hollow  mould  was  left.  Into  this,  liquid  plaster 
may  be  poured,  which  when  dry  forms  a  model  representing  the 
original  living  figure  at  the  moment  of  death. 
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to  gaze  at  them  ;  and  I  turned  away  with  a  curious 
contraction  at  mj^  heart. 

It  was  a  relief  to  leave  the  dead  j^eople  and  to  go 
out  into  the  dead  town.  Under  an  archway  we  went, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  stone-paved  road,  uneven  to 
the  tread  and  bordered  on  either  side  with  unroofed 
houses. 

The  sun  was  nearly  at  its  full  height  now,  and  the 
glare  was  excessive.  Fortunately,  however,  a  cool 
breeze  was  coming  in  from  the  sea,  and  we  did  not 
feel  so  much  oppressed  as  we  should  otherwise  have 
done.  We  went  slowly,  and  our  guide  did  not  hurry 
us.  He  showed  us  the  different  objects  of  interest. 
Here  is  a  princij)al  street  along  which  chariots  were 
driven  ;  the  marks  of  wheels  can  be  seen  in  the  lava 
floor.  There  are  shops  along  its  course — bakeries, 
restaurants,  wine  shops.  Those  stone  tanks  at  the 
sides  of  the  streets  are  the  reservoirs  and  fountains 
where  the  people  drank.  The  hollows  worn  by  their 
hands  as  they  stooped  to  drink  can  still  be  traced. 
We  turned  off  the  principal  street  and  entered  the 
Forum :  a  wide,  open  square  surrounded  by  temples 
that,  in  their  day,  must  have  been  magnificent. 
Eeturning,  we  went  on  to  the  theatre,  from  which 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  with  the  hills 
behind  it,  and  the  low-lying  fields  outside  spread 
out  as  in  a  map. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  everything,  and  when  we 
had  reached  the  theatre,  we  had  been  walking  and 
gazing   for  some  time,  and  were  beginning  to  feel 
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tired.  Our  guide,  a  most  intelligent  person,  who 
takes  a  sort  of  x^aternal  interest  in  the  dead  city, 
traced  out  a  little  route  for  us.  He  wished  us  to  see 
what  was  most  important,  and  to  leave  the  rest  for  a 
possible  future  visit. 

In  pursuance  of  his  scheme  we  went  to  the  public 
baths  ;  one  was  for  the  poor  and  several  were  for  the 
rich;  the  latter  opening  out  of  a  richly-decorated 
hall,  some  of  whose  frescoes  are  still  marvellously  fresh 
and  bright.  And,  next,  we  visited  some  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  private  houses,  and  here  would  willingly 
have  lingered,  for  they  seemed  to  make  us  realise 
more  vividly  than  anything  else  the  inner  life  of  the 
city.  Most  of  them  are  built  on  the  same  plan. 
There  is  the  little  vestibule  ;  the  atrium  (hall), 
with  the  tiny  sleeping-rooms  for  the  men  on  either 
side,  and  another  larger  court,  or  garden,  decorated 
with  pillars  and  statuary  within,  having,  in  its  centre, 
a  basin  for  fish,  and  surrounded  with  the  women's 
sleeping-rooms,  and  the  aiDartments  for  eating  and 
reception,  the  latter  often  finely  decorated  with 
frescoes.  We  were  struck  with  the  small  size  of  these 
apartments,  even  in  the  largest  houses.  No  doubt 
the  greater  part  of  the  lives  of  the  XDeople  in  these  old 
Eoman  towns  was  lived  in  the  oj^en  air,  in  the  temples 
and  Forum,  and  baths. 

The  houses  have  all  been  named ;  whether  with  or 
without  reason  is  a  question  for  the  antiquarian.  To 
us,  Lytton's  romance,  the  characters  and  incidents  of 
which   have   remained    wonderfully   distinct   in   my 
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mind,  although  years  have  passed  away  since  I  read 
it,  surrounds  many  of  these  houses  with  a  pecuHar 
and  vivid  interest.  There  is  the  house  of  Pansa,  one 
of  the  largest ;  the  house  of  Glaucus,  small  but 
beautiful,  and  showing  traces  of  elaborate  decoration ; 
the  house  of  Sallust ;  the  house  of  the  Dancing 
Faun;  and  outside  the  Porta  Erculano,  approached 
through  the  Street  of  Tombs,  a  fine  and  spacious 
mansion  stands,  said  to  have  been  the  country-house 
of  the  wealthy  Diomede. 

For  nearly  three  hours  we  had  been  wandering 
through  the  deserted  ways  of  this  strangest  and  most 
perfect  monument  to  the  past  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ;  but  when,  feeling  exhausted,  we  returned  to  our 
carriage,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  we  had  been  an  hour. 

The  first  sight  of  Pompeii  is  an  era  in  one's  life. 
We  may  hear  of  it,  we  may  read  of  it,  we  may  pictm*e 
it  to  ourselves,  but  no  imagination  can  even  distantly 
approach  the  reality.  To  walk  through  the  long- 
buried  ways,  to  be  brought  face  to  face  in  our  living 
present  with  the  works,  the  tastes  and  ideas,  nay,  the 
very  thoughts  of  those  who  lived  so  many  hundred 
years  ago  ;  to  realise  that,  when  these  old  Pompeians 
trod  the  streets  of  theii"  pleasure-city,  whose  inner- 
most recesses  are  open  to  us  now,  the  little  sect  only 
lately  called  Christian  was  first  beginning  to  be 
troublesome  to  the  Eoman  State,  all  this  gives  one 
the  thrill  of  a  new  emotion. 

Charlotte  French. 
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0  take  in,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  as  you 
enter  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  sweep  of  that 
"splendid  watery  a,mphitheatre "  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  to  behold  the  fairest 
sight  that  earth  can  show.  Fringing  the 
floor  of  liquid  amethyst  are  the  white 
buildings  and  limestone  cliffs  of  the  coast ;  behind 
rise  the  purple  hills  and  the  "  thousand  distant 
beauties  of  the  Bay  "  ;  and  over  all,  that  wonderful 
sky  like  a  roof  of  stainless  sapphire — the  glory  of  the 
sunshine  softened  by  a  purple  haze  which  imparts  a 
dreamy  charm  of  inexpressible  sweetness  to  the  whole 
scene. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  select  one  out  of  all  the 
"succession  of  delights"  which  go  to  make  up  this 
matchless  picture  as  more  interesting  than  any  of  the 
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rest,  yet  those  who  best  know  the  attractions  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  will  scarcely  blame  me  for  saying  that 
in  many  respects  Cajm  is  its  crowning  feature.  This 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  apparent  when  the  island  is  first 
sighted,  for  it  strikes  one  as  a  mere  wild  and  rugged 
mass  of  rock  looking  down,  stern  and  forbidding, 
upon  the  serene  blue  of  the  sea,  out  of  which  it  so 
abruptly  rises.  Still,  even  seen  from  afar,  it  is  a 
picturesque  object,  with  its  cliff-wall  of  sheer  rock 
rising  at  one  end  to  the  height  of  more  than  1,900 
feet,  and  quite  half  that  height  at  the  other. 

Coming  nearer,  we  find  that  the  sternness  of  these 
frowning  cliffs  is  softened  by  touches  of  vegetation 
not  suspected  in  the  distance.  From  base  to  summit 
the  cactus  clings  to  the  bare  rock  front,  and  from  in- 
numerable crannies  and  crevices  springs  the  myrtle 
with  its  rich  dark  foliage.  The  nearer  we  approach, 
the  more  powerful  grows  the  attraction  of  this  island 
rock,  and  such  disclosures  of  beauty  await  those  who 
care  to  make  its  closer  acquaintance  as  must  con- 
strain the  admission  that,  amongst  islands,  this  is  a 
gem  of  gems.  "  I  hardly  wonder,"  wrote  the  late 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  who,  when  busy  with  his  great  work, 
and  bravely  struggling  with  the  malady  that  was  con- 
suming his  life,  oft-times  here  found  rest  and  health, 
"  I  hardly  wonder  at  the  love  of  artists  for  Capri,  for 
of  all  the  winter  resorts  of  the  south,  Capri  is  beyond 
question  the  most  beautiful.  .  .  .  The  same  forces 
which  severed  it  from  the  Continent  have  given  it  a 
grandeur  and  variety  of  scenery  which  contrast  in  a 
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strangely  picturesque  way  with  the  narrowness  of  its 
bounds." 

The  rock  rises  into  two  distinct  peaks  or  plateaus, 
*■"'  ^t\'"      with  a  little  vallej^  in  the  form 
ft;r„'iu//  *"  •       of   an    amphitheatre   between. 

The       highest 

■-■'-.  ^    ^--'A'^     ■'■'    '  and  largest   of 

^  /.  ^       .^«    .    ..    _  these   plateaus 

is  Monte  Solaro 


on  the  west,  1,980  feet  high. 
The  towTi  of  Capri  is  built 
on    a  shelving  rock  at  the 
"  \ '    "  ^  J  ■■  base  of  the  eastern  peak,  and 

THE  COAST.  cAPEi.  guarded    by  walls,     gates, 

and  a  drawbridge.  Hundreds  of  feet  above  it,  on  the 
western  rock,  is  the  little  town  of  Anacapri.  For 
ages  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  were  the  famous  "  Steps  of  Anacapri,"  a  flight  of 
535  rude  steps,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  These 
have  now  been  replaced  by  a  winding  road  driven 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  looking,  in  the 
distance,  like  loops  of  ribbon  flung  carelessly  upon  it. 
There   are   only   two    safe    landing-places   in   the 
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island,  one  at  Capri  and  the  other  not  far  away. 
The  former  is  the  one  iTsually  selected,  and  the  steep 
ascent  from  the  landing  place  is  generally  made  in 
the  saddle,  unless  indeed  the  visitor  feels  that  he  has 
a  large  stock  of  superfluous  energy  to  draw  upon. 
As  he  proceeds  up  the  slope  he  begins  for  the  first 
time  to  apprehend  what  the  wonder  of  this  little 
island  really  is.  Never  was  so  much  beauty,  and 
that  of  so  varied  a  kind,  packed  into  so  small  a 
space. 

At  the  outset  the  weird  boldness  of  the  scenery 
impresses  him.  The  steep  cliffs,  rising  on  each  side 
of  the  central  valley,  crowned  here  by  the  Saracenic 
domes  of  the  church  of  Anacapri  and  there,  a 
thousand  feet  above,  by  the  white  hermitage  of  Monte 
Solaro;  the  great  conical  Tors,  Tuoro  Grande  and 
Tuoro  Piccolo ;  the  rock  of  Castiglione,  with  its 
mediaeval  towers — these  and  such  like  features  for  a 
time  fill  the  imagination.  But  as  the  visitor  wanders 
on  he  finds  that  they  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
attractions  of  Capri. 

"Among  the  broken  heights  to  the  east,"  says 
Mr.  Green,  "or  in  the  two  central  valleys,  there  are 
scores  of  different  walks  and  a  hundred  different 
nooks,  and  each  walk  and  nook  has  its  own  in- 
dependent charm.  Steeps  clothed  from  top  to 
bottom  in  the  thick  greenery  of  the  lemon  and 
orange ;  sudden  breaks,  like  that  of  Mitromania, 
where  a  blue  strip  of  sea  seems  to  have  been 
cunningly  let  in  among  the  rocks ;  backgrounds  of 
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tumbled  limestone ;  slopes,  dusky  grey  with  wild 
cactus ;  thickets  of  delightful  greenery,  where  one 
lies  hidden  in  the  dense  scrub  of  myrtle  and  arbutus  ; 
olive-yards  creeping  thriftily  up  the  hill-sides  and 
over  the  cliffs  and  down  every  slope,  and  into  every 
rock-corner  where  the  Caprese  peasant-farmer  can 
find  a  footing ;  homesteads  of  greystone  with  low- 
domed  Oriental  roofs,  on  which  women  sit  spinning, 
their  figm-es  etched  out  against  the  sky;  gardens 
where  the  writhed  thick  trees  stand  barely,  waiting 
for  the  foliage  of  spring;  nooks  amidst  broken 
boulders,  and  vast  fingers  of  rock  with  the  dark 
mass  of  the  carouba  flinging  its  shade  from  them ; 
heights  from  which  one  looks  suddenly  northward 
and  southward  over  a  hundred  miles  of  sea — this 
is  Capri."  What  can  the  most  exacting  want  in  the 
way  of  natural  beauty  and  variety  more  than  is 
suggested  by  this  vivid  description  ?  Yet  even 
Mr.  Green's  graphic  pen  fails  to  do  more  than  give 
the  faintest  hint  of  the  charm  of  Capri. 

Its  inhabitants  are  as  interesting  and  picturesque 
as  the  scenery  amidst  which  they  live.  Artists  love 
to  paint  them  because  of  the  Greek  type  of  face  and 
figure  which  they  illustrate — the  gud  who  greets  one 
with  her  grave,  quiet  smile  as  she  passes  on  her  way 
from  the  spring  or  the  olive-yard ;  the  women  as  they 
sit  at  their  spinning-wheel ;  the  chubby,  dark-eyed 
children  at  then'  play ;  the  lithe  young  fisherman  as 
he  stands  in  his  boat  against  the  pm-ple  background 
of  the  sea ;  or  the  sailors  as  they  lounge  in  groups 
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upon  the  beach.  They  are  a  simple  and  friendly 
people,  very  religious  in  their  way,  and  conspicuously 
industrious  and  contented.  Every  inch  of  ground 
that  can  be  reclaimed  from  the  rock  they  make 
productive  by  diligent  cultivation,  and  compel  a 
harvest  of  grapes  and  olives  where  a  less  resolutely 
self-reliant  people  would  never  dream  of  producing 
anything. 

Twice  a  year  they  gather  a  harvest  of  a  different 
kind.  When  the  quails  alight  here  on  their  migra- 
tion to  and  from  Africa,  in  May  and  December, 
the  Caprese  are  busy  with  their  nets,  and  capture 
immense  numbers,  which  they  export  to  -  various 
European  markets ;  and  so  considerable  is  the  revenue 
derived  from  these  delicious  birds  that  the  bishop  of 
the  island  was  formerly  known  as  "the  Bishop  of 
Quails,"  in  allusion  to  the  principal  source  of  his 
income.  Some  two  hundred  of  the  younger  sailors 
spend  the  summer  months  in  coral-fishing  upon  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa.  In  one  way  or  other  the  six 
thousand  people  who  inhabit  this  beautiful  island 
manage  to  secure  a  fair  subsistence.  They  are,  as 
may  be  supposed,  mostly  poor,  but  they  are  well 
content,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  doubtless  much 
happier  than  many  of  their  richer  neighbours.  They 
make  the  best  of  their  circumstances  and  do  not 
complain. 

It  is  not  only  above-ground  that  Capri  is  rich  in 
natural  wonders.  Even  if  it  were  only  a  bleak  and 
barren  rock,  its  grottoes  and  caverns'  would  be  worth 
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going  all  the  way  to  see,  notably  the  Grotta  Bianca, 
the  Grotto  of  Mithras,  I  Faraglioni,  and  the  Grotta 
Verde.  But  its  crowning  wonder  is  the  Grotta 
Azzura,  or  Blue  Grotto,  famous  throughout  the  world, 
and  probably  without  a  parallel. 

Let  the  visitor  select  a  day  when  the  sea  is  calm 
and  the  tide  is  low — in  stormy  weather  and  at  high 
tide  the  cavern  is  inaccessible — and  take  a  boat  at 
the  landing-place.  Thence  for  a  lira  and  a  half  he 
may  speedily  be  transported  into  fairyland.  He  will 
be  rowed  round  to  a  point  where  at  first  he  will 
discern  nothing  but  perpendicular  cliffs.  Presently, 
however,  the  boatman  brings  him  up  to  a  small,  dark 
aperture  about  three  feet  high.  This  is  the  entrance  to 
what  was  long  known  as  the  Witches'  Cave.  Formerly 
the  most  daring  did  not  venture  to  penetrate  the  open- 
ing ;  but  at  length,  as  the  story  goes,  two  German  artists 
determined  to  swim  into  it,  and  thus  they  discovered 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  place,  w^hich  now  all 
strangers  visit  as  the  Blue  Grotto.  To  enter,  the 
occupants  of  the  boat  must  stretch  themselves  along 
and  guide  it  with  their  hands,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  they  will  glide  through  the  darkness  into  a 
marvellous  cavern,  165  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide  and 
40  feet  high.  At  first  the  visitor  is  blinded  by  the 
intense  radiance  which  fills  every  part  of  the  grotto, 
but  as  he  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  it  he  is 
transported  by  the  magnificence  around  him.  He 
appears  to  have  passed  into  some  palace  of  enchant- 
ment set  with  silver  and  precious  stones. 
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The  finest  description  of  this  grotto  that  I  have 
met  with  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  last  chax)ter  of 
Hans  Andersen's  "  Improvisatore,"  which  my  readers 
will  thank  me  for  quoting.  "  In  hardly  more  than  a 
moment  we  were  in  an  immensely  large  vault,  where 
all  gleamed  like  the  ether.  The  water  below  was  like 
a  blue  burning  fire,  which  lighted  uj)  the  whole.  All 
around  was  closed;  but  below  the  water  the  little 
opening  by  which  we  had  entered  prolonged  itself 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  forty  fathoms  in 
depth  and  expanded  itself  to  about  the  same  width. 
By  this  means  the  strong  sunshine  outside  threw  a 
light  upon  the  floor  of  the  grotto,  and,  streaming  in 
now  like  a  fire  through  the  blue  water,  seemed  to 
change  it  into  burning  spirit.  Everything  gave  back 
the  reflection  of  this ;  the  rocky  arch,  all  seemed  as  if 
formed  of  consolidated  air  and  to  dissolve  away  into 
it.  The  water-drops  which  were  thrown  up  by  the 
motion  of  the  oars  dropped  red,  as  if  they  had  been 
fresh  rose-leaves.  .  .  .  The  little  o^Dening  to  the  cave, 
which  had  shone  like  a  clear  star,  was  now  darkened 
for  a  moment,  and  then  other  boats  seemed  to  ascend 
as  if  from  the  deep.  They  came  into  the  cave.  All 
was  contemplation  and  devotion.  The  Protestant  as 
well  as  the  Catholic  felt  here  that  miracles  still  exist." 

Strange  as  this  descrii^tion  is,  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  far  less  strange  than  the  scene  which  is  sketched  ; 
the  deep  blue  light  turns  the  rocks  into  turquoise  and 
emerald;  the  oars  as  they  rest  in  the  water  seem 
covered  with  frosted  silver.     If  the  visitor  wishes  it. 
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the  boatman  will  jjlunge  into  the  water  for  a  silver 
lira,  and  he  then  appears  to  be  "  encased  in  armour 
more  gorgeous  than  ever  kingly  Crusader  wore";  and 
if  a  stone  be  thrown  in,  the  mjaiad  tiny  bubbles  that 
are  created  flash  out  in  a  brilliant  shower  like  blue 
theatrical  fire. 

The  historical  and  archaeological  interest  of  Capri 
is  even  greater  than  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  a 
resort  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful. 
It  is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  Homan  remains,  and 
to  this  circumstance  doubtless  owes  its  fame  to-day 
more  than  to  its  wonderful  natural  attractions. 
According  to  Virgil  and  Tacitus  it  was  originally 
inhabited  hy  the  Telaboes ;  it  afterwards  became  a 
naval  station  of  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Greeks  of  Neapolis. 
From  that  city  it  was  pm-chased  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  who  gave  in  exchange  for  it  the  island  of 
Ischia,  where  a  few  years  ago  occurred  one  of  the  most 
terrible  earthquakes  of  modern  times.  The  Emj^eror 
was  no  doubt  charmed  by  the  beauty  and  seclusion  of 
the  island  ;  but  superstition  had  more  perhaps  to  do 
than  anything  else  with  the  selection  of  Capri  as  the 
place  of  his  occasional  retirement  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  It  is  related  by  Suetonius  that  when 
Augustus  visited  the  island  some  decayed  branches  of 
an  old  ilex,  which  hung  drooping  to  the  ground, 
recovered  themselves  upon  his  arrival,  at  which  he 
was  so  delighted  that  he  at  once  effected  the  exchange 

above  referred  to. 
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It  was  "the  deified  beast  Tiberms,"  as  Charles 
Dickens  terms  him,  who  first  rendered  Capri  famous, 
and  at  the  same  time  odious.  Famous  by  the  mag- 
nificent works  which  he  there  carried  out  and  by  his 
making,  not  Eome,  but  this  obscure  little  island  off 
the  Campanian  coast  the  centre  of  the  government  of 
the  world;  and  odious  by  reason  of  the  cruelty  and 
licentiousness  which,  if  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  are  to 
be  believed,  disgraced  the  5xars  of  his  retirement, 

Tiberius  was  no  doubt  led  to  select  this  spot  as 
well  from  the  difficulty  of  its  access  as  from  the 
mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  un- 
rivalled magnificence  of  the  prospects  which  it 
affords.  He  is  said  to  have  built  no  fewer  than 
twelve  villas  named  after  the  twelve  greater,  or 
Olympian  deities,  in  different  pai*ts  of  the  island, 
some  close  by  the  sea  and  others  in  more  elevated 
situations.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Villa 
Jovis,  built  on  the  hill  Lo  Capo,  1,510  feet  above  the 
sea.  As  this  spot  is  approached  immense  ruins  are 
everywhere  seen,  showing  that  the  building  combined 
the  strength  of  a  fortress  with  the  luxm'y  of  a  palace. 
Excavations  have  revealed  mosaic  floors  and  stucco 
walls  stained  red  and  green,  with  some  traces  of  the 
designs  which  adorned  them.  Close  by  is  shown  the 
Salto  di  Tiberio,  the  spot  where  it  is  said  the 
Emperor  used  to  amuse  himself  by  making  those 
who  had  offended  him  leap  into  the  sea  hundreds 
of  feet  below.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  theatre, 
the  ground-plan  of  which  remains  perfect. 
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The  baths  of  Tiberius  are  second  only  in  grandeur 
to  the  villa.  Half  of  an  immense  calidariuiir'  still 
stands,  and  the  sea-bath,  after  1,800  years,  lies  yet 
unbroken.  The  sites  of  the  other  villas  may  in  most 
cases  be  identified,  "some  basking  in  the  simshine  by 
the  shore,  some  placed  in  sheltered  nooks  where  the 
cool  sea  breeze  tempered  the  summer  heat,  the 
grander  ones  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hills." 
Traces  of  docks  still  exist,  grottoes  paved  with  mo- 
saic, which  marks  them  as  the  scene  of  imperial 
j)ic-nics,  terraces,  arbours,  hanging  gardens,  the  roads 
which  linked  the  villas  together,  the  cisterns  and 
aqueducts  which  su^Dplied  the  water,  buildings  for  the 
slaves  of  the  household  and  the  legionaries  who 
guarded  the  shore,  cemeteries  for  the  dead,  shrines 
and  pavilions — of  all  these  and  of  much  more  there 
are  some  relics  and  indications.  In  fact,  to  use 
Mr.  Green's  expression,  the  whole  island  is  a  vast 
Eoman  wreck.  Vases,  urns,  fragments  of  sculpture, 
bas-reliefs,  coins  and  inscriptions  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  notwithstanding  that  vast  quantities 
have  been  removed  within  the  last  few  years  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples  and  elsewhere. 

The  whole  world  may  safely  be  challenged  to  pro- 
duce another  s^Jot  containing  within  the  same  limits 
so  much  of  great  and  varied  interest.  The  island  is 
only  from  nine  to  ten  miles  in  circumference  ;  half  of 
its  area  is  practically  inaccessible,  yet  here  the  artist, 
the  geologist,  the  historian,  and  the  archaeologist  find 
*  Hot-room. 
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treasures  that  they  can  never  exhaust,  and  delights  of 
Avhich  they  can  never  weary.  In  jDoint  of  climate 
Capri  svu'passes  the  Eiviera,  although  its  rough  inns, 
its  want  of  English  doctors,  and  the  difficulties  of 
communication  with  the  mainland  place  it  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  places  like  San  Eemo  and 
Mentone  as  a  health  resort.  Those  who  desire  quiet 
will  find  it  "a  paradise  of  silence,"  "the  stillest 
place  that  the  sun  shines  on,"  yet  withal  as  far 
removed  from  dulness  as  from  distracting  commo- 
tion. There  are  stiff  climbs  for  the  adventurous  and 
the  athletic ;  easy  and  exquisite  walks  for  the  feeble 
and  the  indolent ;  sunny  and  shady  nooks  for 
loungers  who  prefer  to  dream  or  read  amid  the 
myrtles  and  arbutus;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  to  spend  a  day  in  boating  about  the 
cliffs.  The  characteristic  attractions  of  many  holiday 
resorts  are  united  in  this  one  little  island,  concerning 
which  we  may  say  that  whilst  in  particular  points  it 
is  like  this  and  that  famous  place,  it  is  yet  unlike 
them  all — it  is  Capri. 

W.  C.  Peeston. 
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iHAT  an  event  in  life  was  the  approach  to 
Piome  in  the  old  clays  !  Instead  of  heing 
shot  out  of  an  express  train  into  a  noisy 
station,  there  was  a  becoming  dignity  and 
much  time  for  fitting  reflection  in  the 
gradual  nearing  of  the  miglity  capital. 
You  could  sip  at  leisure  sweet  experiences  as  every  now 
and  then  some  fresh  ohject,  some  hill  or  high-perched 
town,  whose  name  had  been  whipped  into  you  at 
school,  indicated  the  growing  nearness  of  the  city. 
In  the  keenness  of  youthful  romance  I  climbed  as  high 
as  I  could  on  the  vettura*  and  watched  for  every  new 
landmark.  As  the  more  cultivated  lands  faded  into 
the  Campagna,t  the  heart  leapt  with  joy  at  some  of 

*  Travelling  carriage. 

t  The  flat,  marshy  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  Rome, 
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the  characteristic  scenes  it  presented.  Now  a 
shepherd  would  appear,  wrapped  in  rough  sheepskin, 
with  his  hrigandesque  hat,  his  feet  in  sandals,  and  his 
legs  bandaged  with  belts  of  cloth,  and  with  his  fierce 
dogs  in  attendance.  Then  would  come  a  herd  of  wild 
cattle,  with  grand  horns  and  sleek  skins,  driven  by 
the  unkempt  Campagna  drover,  '  who  looks  some 
survivor  of  a  pre-historic  age  as  he  sits  on  his  hardy 
pony,  his  gun.  Bedouin-fashion,  slung  on  his  back, 
and  the  long  pungolo*  for  goading  the  unruly  cattle,  in 
his  hand.  "What  a  figure  he  is  !  His  countenance, 
tanned  with  exposure,  is  sad  and  silent,  for  privation 
and  malaria  have  left  a  cloud  of  depression  on  him, 
which  only  an  excited  rush  after  some  obstreperous 
bull  seems  to  drive  off  for  a  moment.  His  legs  are 
bound  in  hard  leather  gambali,f  and  his  little  horse 
carries  for  saddle  an  indescribable  arrangement  of 
skins,  straps,  and  cordage.  When  seen  standing  like 
a  statue  on  some  eminence,  in  relief  against  the  glow 
of  a  sunset  sky,  he  presents  a  picture  not  easily 
matched  for  artistic  eflect.  And  now  another  object, 
besides  Soracte  and  the  Alban  Hills,  told  us  that 
Kome  was  near  ;  for  there  was  St.  Peter's,  its  mighty 
dome  looming  over  the  roof-tops  of  the  Eternal  City  ! 
There  is  surely  no  city  in  the  world  which  combines 
such  variety  of  interests  as  Rome.  Its  inexhaustible 
antiquities,  classic  and  ecclesiastical ;  its  no  less 
inexhaustible  art  treasures  ;  its  churches  and  church 
ceremonies  ;  its  different  wovlds  of  social  life — native 
*  Ox-goad.  t  Lo--in"s. 
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and  foreign,  clerical  and  anti-clerical,  literary  and 
artistic,  political  and  fashionable — afford  spheres  for 
study  or  enjoyment  that  may  employ  every  hour  of 
the  day.  The  city  itself,  when  seen  in  its  normal 
sunshine  and  free  from  the  detestable  Sirocco*  is  a 
continual  feast  for  the  eye.  Its  age,  and  that 
absence  of  all  modern  improvements  which  charac- 
terised it  thirty  years  ago,  gave  it  a  tone  which 
persons,  enamom-ed  of  the  Paris  of  Baron 
Hausmann,  might  call  froivsy  or  even  filthy,  but 
which  ought  with  greater  j)ropriety  to  be  termed 
artistic  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  rich  browns  and  reds  of  the  old  tilings  ;  the 
indescribable  colouring  of  the  grey  ruins  and 
mouldering  streets  and  palaces ;  the  masses  of  ancient 
brickwork,  from  whose  crevices  wave  grasses  and  wild 
flowers  ;  the  deeper  tints  of  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
with  their  decayed  shutters  and  with  those  rags — 
glorious  bits  of  colour  ! — hung  out  from  the  windows 
to  dry — who  would  exchange  such  groupings  as  these 
for  any  number  of  span-new  Boulevards  ?  We  may 
well  rejoice  in  the  improved  comforts  of  the  people  if 
they  have  really  obtained  better  dwellings  than  the 
dark  holes  and  kennels  in  which  they  used  to  huddle. 
Yet  what  grand  backgrounds  did  not  these  dark  holes 
make  for  the  figm-e  of  the  woman  standing  at  the  door 
in  the  sunshine,  with  bright  cotton  or  silk  neckerchief 
on  her  head,  her  striped  petticoat  with  its  gay  apron, 
and  with  her  distaff  turning  from  her  hand !  I  am 
*  A  hot  ■^^ind. 
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glad  that  I  saw   Rome   imimprovecl    and   in  all  its 
sombre  beauty. 

And  then,  if  wider  prospects  are  desired,  there  lies 
the  Campagua,  an  endless  sea  of  open-air  effects, 
girdled  by  its  mountain  ranges,  seamed  by  its  great 
lines  of  aqueducts,  and  scattered  over  with  ruins, 
each  one  a  picture.  Never  can  I  forget  the  days  of 
wandering  among  the  great  masses  of  palaces, 
temples,  baths,  tombs,  where  every  blade  of  grass 
frmging  the  broken  masonry  stood  out  against  a  sky 
of  purest  blue.  Nor  can  I  forget  those  greater  days 
when  some  long  walk  or  ride  was  taken  across  the 
vast  prairie.  Picture  galleries  and  churches  were,  of 
course,  studied  and  enjoyed  ;  but  the  expeditions  "in 
the  open  "  were  the  delightful  holidays  of  the  time. 

The  government  was  as  bad  as  any  government 
could  well  be  that  does  not  even  entertain  the  idea  of 
liberty  of  conscience.     The  only  native  Protestant  I 

knew  in  Eome — the  Avvocato  S ,  when  he  came 

to  see  me  in  my  hotel  had  to  dodge  through  various 
lanes  to  avoid  spies.  These  things  are,  thank  God ! 
uanged.  Yet  I  cannot  imagine  the  Pincian  Gardens 
ever  being  the  sai^aie  without  the  great  high-swung 
carriages  of  the  cardin-als,  all  ablaze  with  colour  and 
drawn  by  those  Lord-^^Jayor's-Show  horses  of  theii-s. 
I  suppose  that  in  tht^  crowd  that  watches  from  the 
Terrace  the  ineffable  sun.,sets  over  Monte  Mario,  there 
may  yet  be  seen  the  delici\ously  dressed  Italian  nurses, 
with  the  long  silver  arro'^yg  piercing  their  coils  of 
ebony  hair.     But  who  that   ever  saw  them  would  fail 
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to  miss  the  portly  Monsignori  with  their  broad  hats 
and  flowing  robes  ?  Their  despotism  was  detestable, 
but  for  artistic  effect  who  would  exchange  any  number 
of  wasp-waisted  Italian  officers  for  those  old  gentlemen 
with  their  huge  snuff-boxes,  huge  cheeks,  and  red 
stockings  ? 


1     ]  ,  ,    f 


TRAVELLING    ON    THE    CAJIPAGNA. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  galleries,  paintings, 
churches,  or  ruins.  These  always  remain  the  same. 
But  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  customs  which  pre- 
vailed thirty  years  ago  are  rapidly  dying  out  under 
the  new  regime.  It  is  said  that  the  arrivals  of  the 
Pifferarii*  during  the  nine  day  before  Christmas 
are  comparatively  few  now.  I  grieve  to  hear  it.  On 
*  Pipers. 
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a  given  day,  at  a  given  hour,  they  came  mysteriously 
— these  spendid  fossils  of  a  bygone  age — from  the 
wilds  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock 
on  the  given  day  they  as  mysteriously  disappeared. 
But  for  nine  days  Eome  was  full  of  them,  the  men 
carrying  the  zamporjna  or  bag-pipes,  and  the  darling 
little  boys,  with  their  conical  hats,  playing  what  we 
Highlanders  would  call  the  "  chanter."  People 
whose  musical  education  has  been  partial  affect  to 
despise  these  "pastorals"  played  before  the  images 
of  the  "Bambino"*  or  of  the  Virgin.  Ladies  have 
even  dared  to  describe  in  my  hearing  the  glorious 
diapason  of  the  huge  drones  as  "grunting."  But  no 
one  who  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  such  really 
classical  music  as  the  majestic  pibrochs  of  Mac- 
Crimmon,  played  on  the  great  war-pipe  by  some  true 
piper  who  could  finger  to  perfection  every  grace-note 
as  he  struts  beneath  the  fluttering  pennons,  but  must 
find  something  at  least  very  pleasing  in  the  sad,  wild 
tones  and  in  the  reiterated  themes  of  the  Pifferario. 

Police  regulations  may  possibly  soon  improve  the 
old  Carnival  and  its  rights  off  the  Corso.t  But  I  con- 
fess to  having  had  more  than  one  day  of  keen  enjoy- 
ment in  its  boyish  sport.  The  Corso  on  these  days 
looks  grand.  Every  balcony  and  window  is  hung 
with  brilliant  drapery.,  and  filled  with  bevies  of 
merry  girls  of  all  nations,  armed  with  bouquets  and 

*  An  image  of  the  infant  Christ. 

t  The  chief  street  of  Papal  Kome.  It  liad  its  name  (the  course) 
from  the  horse  races  mentioned  a  little  further  on. 
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confetti — those  pellets  of  plaster  and  flour  that  sting 
and  powder  with  white  whomsoever  they  strike.  The 
street  is  filled  with  carriages  and  with  masquers  on 
foot  got  up  in  all  sorts  of  absurd  disguises.  There  is 
a  continued  war  waged  between  the  crowd  below  and 
the  occupants  of  the  balconies  above.  Showers  of 
confetti,  and  now  and  then  complimentary  bouquets, 
are  seen  ascending  and  descending  amid  shouts  of 
merry  voices. 

The  race  of  the  "  Barberi  "  is  a  sorry  and  even 
cruel  spectacle  in  spite  of  its  picturesqueness.  A  few 
riderless  hacks,  excited  to  desperation  by  the  sharp 
lancet-like  blades  attached  to  balls  hung  over  their 
withers  so  as  to  strike  them  at  every  movement,  are 
with  difficulty  held  in  leash  at  the  end  of  the  Corso 
next  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  At  a  signal  the  crowds 
are  made  to  line  the  walls  and  leave  an  open  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  street  for  the  rush  of  steeds.  A3 
the  horses  are  let  go,  their  terror  is  increased  by  the 
discharge  of  crackers  and  other  fireworks  hung  round 
their  body,  and  so  they  bound  off  in  wild  despair 
along  the  slippery  stones,  sometimes  falling  in  their 
flight,  till  they  reach  the  Venetian  Palace,  where  at  a 
spot  called  "La  ripresa  dei  Barberi"  the  race  is 
supposed  to  come  to  an  end. 

The  prettiest  festival  connected  with  the  Carnival 
is  the  closing  scene  on  the  night  of  the  "Moccoli," 
or  tapers,  when  the  Corso  seems  filled  with  a  swarm 
of  fire-flies,  as  each  person  carries  a  lighted  match. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  blow  out  the  flames  of  as 
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many  tapers  as  possible,  and  to  leave  your  supposed 
enemies  "  senza  moceolo."*  For  this  object  storming- 
parties  are  arranged  to  assault  balconies  or  carriages, 
and  in  spite  of  the  siDirited  defence  made  by  laughing 
girls  armed  with  knotted  handkerchiefs,  to  blow  out 
their  tapers  and  leave  them  ignominiously  "  senza 
moccolo !  "  At  the  very  height  of  the  merriment  a 
gun  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  proclaims  the  end 
of  the  Carnival,  and  in  an  instant  all  is  silence. 

Among  happy  memories  of  many  other  similar 
expeditions,  one  stands  out  with  peculiar  freshness. 
Accompanied,  at   least  jDart  of  the  way,  by  my  dear 

friend  W ,  now  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church, 

I  made  the  round,  on  foot,  from  Eome  to  Albano,  by 
the  Appian  Way ;  every  step  being  on  classic  ground, 
and  suggestive  of  endless  historical  recollections. 
From  Albano  I  went,  next  day,  along  the  Alban  Hills, 
by  Tusculum,  Monte  Cavo,  and  Eocca  di  Papa,  to 
Frascati ;  and  on  the  third  day,  across  the  Campagna, 
by  Adrian's  Villa  to  Tivoli.  What  an  evening  that 
was  at  Tivoli — when  the  sun  went  down  in  the  distant 
Mediterranean,  and  the  foam  of  the  cataract  became 
a  flaming  gauze  in  the  reflected  sj^lendour ;  and  the 
Temple  of  Festa — that  most  picturesque  of  temples 
— blushed  with  rich  crimson  ;  and  the  grey  olives 
were  struck  across  by  the  fading  beams,  and  the 
Campagna  lay  like  a  sea  beneath. 

From  Tivoli  we  started,  on  an  ideally  Italian 
morning,  for  Horace's  Farm.  Our  road  lay  up  the 
*  I.e.,  Without  their  taper. 
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Valley  of  the  "Headlong  Anio,"  passing  broken 
viaducts  and  fragments  of  ancient  masonry.  After 
leaving  Vicovaro — about  seven  miles  off — we  turned 
to  the  left,  up  between  the  ranges  of  the  Sabine  Hills, 
with  no  road  but  a  delicious  mule-track,  passing 
through  copses  and  fields  green  with  the  fresh  green 
of  the  early  wheat.  Soft  shadows  lay  on  the  hills ; 
the  valley  through  w^hich  flowed  the  "  cold  stream  of 
Digentia "  was  rich  in  colour,  with  much  broken 
ground  and  trees  of  chestnut,  and  oak,  and  ilex. 
Convents,  castles,  and  villages,  pitched  high  on 
promontories,  were  scattered  along  the  hills  ;  and  all 
was  intensely  beautiful  and  Italian. 

Our  mid-day  rest  was  taken  under  the  straw  thatch 
of  a  shepherd's  shelter,  into  which  we  had  to  creep  on 
all-fours.  The  old  fellow  seemed  immensely  tickled 
by  the  presence  of  such  unusual  visitors,  and  placed 
his  whole  provisions — consisting  of  some  black  bread 
and  a  bottle  of  water — at  our  disposal,  while  we  gave 
in  exchange  our  lunch  of  white  bread  and  cold  meat, 
the  most  of  which  was  munched  by  him  with  many 
chuckles  of  satisfaction.  Our  conversation  passed 
gradually  to  the  subject  of  religion ;  the  old  man 
being  anxious  to  know  whether  Protestants  really 
believed  in  a  God.  I  left  the  explanation  of  our 
principles  to  my  friend ;  and,  as  I  lay  on  the  straw 
floor,  I  was  not  a  little  tickled  by  the  situation,  as  I 
watched  him  and  the  contadino*  vying  with  one  another 
in  paj^ing,  under  peculiar  difficulties,  many  mutual 
*  Countryman. 
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and  other  expressions  of  respect  as  the  argument 
went  on.  For  the  roof  was  so  low  as  to  make  even 
sitting  upright  troublesome  ;  and  the  old  man's  white 
night-cap,  which  he  wore  under  his  Carbonaro-shaped 
hat,  was  so  tight,  that  it  could  not  be  i)ulled  off 
without  effort,  rendering  the  contrast  between  the 
earnestness  of  the  speakers  and  the  "  asides  "  of 
continual  physical  struggle  painfully  suggestive  of  the 
ludicrous.  He  seemed,  however,  much  relieved  by 
finding  us  such  "  buoni  Christian!, "  and  we  parted  the 
best  of  friends. 

We  shortly  afterwards  overtook  another  cheery 
old  man  on  a  donkey,  and  carrying  in  front  of 
him  a  portmanteau  belonging  to  the  abbot  of 
some  distant  convent.  He  insisted  on  keeping  up 
with  us,  to  the  immense  disgust  of  his  long-eared 
charger,  and  chattered  on  with  a  ceaseless  prattle 
concerning  his  family  history,  and  with  many  questions 
as  to  our  own. 

After  passing  the  Castle  of  Eocca  Giovane,  on  its 
high  pinnacle,  with  Bardela — the  Mandela  of  Horace 
— on  the  other  side  of  the  Digentia,  we  see,  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  a  conical  hill,  crowned  by  a  town. 
This  is  Licenza,  and  the  glen  running  up  to  the  left 
is  the  Piustica,  but  slightly  altered  from  Horace's 
"lowly  Ustica,"  whose  smooth  rocks  used  to  echo  the 
notes  of  his  pipe.  When  we  reached  Licenza,  with 
its  tumble-down  and  odorous  streets,  we  discovered 
that  there  was  no  locanda,  osteria,  or  lodging  of  any 
kind   to   be  had.     Our  old  friend   with  the  donkey, 
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however,  proved  useful ;  for  he  conducted  us  to  the 
house  of  the  Custode  of  the  Httle  church — a  queer 
old  Sexton  of  a  man,  with  a  thin  old  wife  as  his  mate 
— who  promised  to  take  us  in  for  the  night. 

Leaving  our  knapsacks  in  their  charge,  we  started 
for  Horace's  Farm.      It  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
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ON   THE   CAMPAGNA. 

in  a  field  somewhat  elevated  above  the  stream.  A 
peasant  drew  back  some  rich  mould,  and  revealed  a 
fine  piece  of  tesselated  pavement,  and  we  knew  we 
were  standing  on  the  famous  Villa  of  the  poet.  All 
around  harmonised  with  Horace's  descriptions  of  his 
beloved   home.      Mons   Lucre tilis    threw    its    broad 
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shadow  across  the  valley,  as  he  pictured  it  ijrotecting 
his  goats  from  the  fiery  heat  of  summer.  There 
were  the  arhutus  and  the  thyme  which  the  she-goats 
had  nibbled;  there  grew  the  vines,  festooned  then 
as  now  from  tree  to  tree,  from  which  was  pressed  the 
famous  wine  that  he  loved  to  open  for  his  cronies. 
Up  the  glen,  about  a  mile  away  and  shrouded  by  a 
dense  thicket  of  ilex  and  oak,  and  chestnut  and 
brambles,  is  the  "  fount  of  Bandusa,  brighter  than 
crystal,"  over  whose  cool  beauty  he  used  to  revel. 
One  could  well  fancy  the  poet  as  he  had  sat, 
perhaps,  on  this  very  pavement  in  the  summer  even- 
ings, when  the  long  shadows  of  the  hills  were  temper- 
ing the  heat,  the  Sabine  "  diota "  open,  and  his 
genial  face  all  aglow  at  the  last  jokes  brought  from 
the  great  city,  while  the  slaves  or  some  of  the 
"coloni"*  stood  respectfully  aside,  half  in  awe 
and  half  amused  at  the  easy  humour  and  easier 
morals  of  their  master.  Or,  there  he  may  have 
wandered  among  his  vines,  blowing  up  old  "  Davus," 
and  putting  things  quite  as  much  wrong  as 
right — a  sort  of  Tom  Moore  in  a  toga,  a  polished, 
sensuous,  selfish,  melodious  lyrist — with  the  same 
"  carpe  diem "  philosophy,  but  removed  from  the 
Irish  singer  by  a  whole  hemisphere  as  respects 
intellectual  power. 

When   we   returned   to   Licenza   we  found  supper 
ready  for  us  in  the  shape  of  a  frittata,  followed  by  one 
or  two  thin  slices  of  j^^'^sciutto,  or  bacon,  toasted  by 
*  Free  labourers. 
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the  old  woman  before  the  fire  at  the  end  of  a  long 
stick,  each  slice  being  handed  for  consumption  as  it 
became  ready.  After  a  cheery  chat  with  the  decent 
couple  we  retired  to  rest  in  a  large  and  clean  bed,  in 
a  room  against  whose  walls  lay  piled  a  great  number 
of  pictures.  I  have  often  wondered  what  these 
pictures  were,  or  by  what  chance  they  had  come 
there.  The  only  hindrance  to  sleep  arose  from  our 
room  being  above  the  stable  in  which  some  mules 
continued  kicking  and  squealing,  and  from  the  cease- 
less tmkling  of  goat-bells,  and  the  cries  of  shepherds, 
who  began  their  duties  some  time  about  3  a.m. 

Next  morning  we  started  for  Monte  Gennaro,  on  a 
light  breakfast  of  bread  about  the  size  of  one's  finger 
and  half  a  cup  of  coffee.  We  had  a  long  day  before 
us,  for  we  were  to  cross  Monte  Gennaro,  and  walk,  if 
possible,  the  twenty  miles  to  Rome  on  the  other  side. 
The  morning  was  delicious  and  the  ascent  charming, 
especially  when  we  reached  the  Pratone — a  park-like 
meadow,  dotted  with  fine  Spanish  chestnuts,  and  used 
for  the  summer  feeding  of  cattle.  The  view  from  the 
summit  was  magnificent,  stretching  from  the 
Neapolitan  frontier  on  the  south  to  Soracte  and  the 
Umbrian  hills  on  the  north,  and  including  the 
Volscian  and  Alban  ranges,  with  the  Campagna  and 
Home,  and  the  distant  view  of  the  Mediterranean. 

An  exceedingly  steep  path,  down  a  "corry"  called 
the  "  Scarpellata,"  led  us  to  the  Cami^agna  some  time 
after  mid-day.  We  had  been  on  foot  since  six  in  the 
morning,  and  the  want  of  food  produced  a  sense  of 
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exhaustion  which  almost  overcame  us,  so  we  formed  a 
compact  that  we  were  in  turn  to  become  beggars,  and 
aj^ply  for  help  should  any  house  or  human  being 
appear.  After  some  miles'  walk  a  house,  eerie  and 
decayed  looking,  was  seen  on  the  right,  and  as  my 
turn  came  first  I  started,  and  feeling  very  much  like 
a  demoralised  tramp,  with  humble  mien  I  knocked  at 
the  door.  My  reply  was  the  flying  open  of  the  wooden 
shutters  of  a  window  above  me,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  gun  with  the  rough  head  of  a  Campagnuolo  above 
it,  who  would  listen  to  no  entreaty,  but  vowed  that  he 
would  shoot  me  if  I  did  not  scampare  more  suhito  than 
I  had  come. 

With   our   hearts   in   our    shoes   we  resumed  our 
journey.     By-and-by  a  shepherd  was  seen  far  off  on 

our  left,  and  W set  off  to  try  his  luck.     A  cheery 

wave  of  his  hand  told  me  he  had  succeeded,  and  I 
hastened  to  join  him.  The  shepherd— lanky  and 
thin — was  a  jolly  fellow,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
unable  to  suppress  his  "  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  "  "  'Spetto 
di  Bacco  !  "  when  he  heard  we  had  come  over  Gennaro 
from  Licenza.  He  gave  us  his  whole  store  of  black 
bread,  with  his  bottle  of  water,  and  enjoyed  with 
many  a  grin  the  spectacle  of  our  voracity.  Never  was 
a  silver  scudo  more  willingly  bestowed  or  more 
gratefully  received  than  when  we  dropped  one  into  the 
hand  of  our  friend,  who  showered  his  "  tante  grazie  " 
and  "  buono  viaggio's  "  after  ns  as  we  hastened  with 
reinvigorated  steps  on  our  way  to  Eome. 

Donald  Macleod. 
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BREEZY  URBINO— THE  BIRTH- 
PLACE OF  RAPHAEL. 


^jEOWNING  the  summit  of  a  lofty,  isolated 
rock  stands  Urbino,  celebrated  for  its 
pure  healthy  air  and  the  grand  and 
romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  on 
which,  in  his  youthful  days,  Eaphael 
loved  to  gaze  while  imbibing  its  influences 
of  rugged  beauty  into  his  artist  soul.  Striking, 
indeed,  is  the  panorama  spread  before  the  eye,  when 
after  mounting  the  castle  tower,  reached  by  its  quaint 
spiral  staircase,  one  views  the  smTounding  country 
and  the  magnificent  sierra  which  bounds  the  horizon. 
To  those  mountain  peaks,  even  in  summer,  the 
lingering  snow  imparts  an  almost  Alpine  aspect,  and 
on  their  sides  once  grew  the  famed  pine  forests, 
which  gave  in  ancient  days  the  epithet  of  Trabaria*  to 

*  From  trabes,  a  beam. 
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the  district  of  Massa,  from  the  beams  carried  thence 
for  the  luxurious  palaces  of  ancient  Eome,  and 
described  by  Dante  as 

The  living  rafters  in  the  back 
Of  Italy. 

To  the  extreme  left,  towering  5,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  majestically  rises  St.  Albertino,  and 
in  succession  come  into  view  Monte  del  Cavallo,  on 
whose  gentle  slopes  the  famous  breed  of  horses,  of 
which  the  princes  of  Urbino  were  so  justly  proud, 
were  reared ;  Monte  Nerone,  noted  in  days  gone 
by  for  its  rich  iron  ores  and  simples  the  most  eagerly 
sought  for  in  all  Italy;  the  twin  rocks  of  Sassi  di 
Simeoni ;  Monte  Carpegna — cradle  of  the  Monte- 
feltrian  race — which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
local  wind  sweeping  down  from  its  height  upon  the 
Adriatic  ;  the  vista  terminating  with  the  peaks  of 
San  Marino,  whose  little  city  and  republic  were  not 
very  long  ago  among  the  most  curious  relics  of 
republican  institutions  in  Europe. 

Urbino  can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity,  as 
well  as  to  a  troubled  history ;  for  it  was  here  that 
Valens,  the  general  of  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death. 
As  far  back  too  as  a.d.  313,  the  city  was  made  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  St.  Evandus  being  the  first  to 
exercise  episcopal  functions  there.  Pope  Martin  V. 
(1417)  was  formerly  Bishop  of  Urbino;  later  on 
Pope  Pius  IV.  (1563)  enhanced  its  dignity  by  elevating 
the  see  into  an  archbishopric. 
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The  little  duchy  of  which  Urbino  was  the  capital 
had  its  origin  at  Montefeltro,  whose  early  lords 
received  that  fief  from  the  renowned  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  who,  by  their  valiant 
swords  and  their  faithful  service  to  the  Church, 
gradually  acquired  power,  so  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  they  received  investiture  from  the  popes.  In 
this  little  State,  containing  seven  episcopal  cities,  a 
number  of  smaller  towns,  and  some  three  or  four 
hundred  castles  or  armed  villages,  three  former 
rulers  stand  out  prominently  in  history.  Of  these 
Duke  Federigo,  whose  encouragement  of  learning 
earned  for  his  city  the  title  of  Italia  Atene,  or  the 
Italian  Athens,  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished, 
although  his  successor,  Duke  Guidobaldo  I.,  was  no 
less  remarkable  for  his  patronage  of  art  and 
learning. 

Sismondi  calls  Federigo  the  Mecsenas  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  his  exploits,  as  well  as  his  virtues,  are 
celebrated  in  a  manuscript  poem,  now  in  the  Vatican, 
by  the  father  of  Eaphael,  Giovanni  Sanzi.  His 
capital,  whither  resorted  the  most  learned  men  of 
Italy,  is  described  by  writers  of  the  time  as  the 
seat  of  learning,  science,  and  art.  A  fine  statue  of 
Federigo  adorns  the  noble  staircase  of  the  Ducal 
palace.  Among  the  famous  men  who  visited  the  court 
of  Urbino  were  the  two  Tassos,  Bernado  and  Torquato, 
Polydore  Virgilius,  Bembo,  Antonio  Allegretti,  Baroc- 
cio,  Girolamo  Muzio,  Pietro  Aretino,  designated  by 
Ariosto    as    "  the     scourge    of    princes,"     Bibiena, 
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Count    Balthasar     Castiglioue,     and    other    literati 
and  artists. 

In  an  age  when  learning  was  fashionable  among 
Italian  ladies  of  exalted  rank,  Urbino  was  not  inferior 
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to  other  cities  of  the  peninsula.  Battista  Sforza,  the 
second  wife  of  Federigo,  whose  virtues  are  recorded 
in  glowing  terms  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  was  a  worthy 
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companion  of  her  husband.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  Pope  Pius  11.  to  Mantua  she  was  selected  to 
pronounce  the  oration  of  welcome.  Much  learning 
did  not,  however,  distract  her  from  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  The  wife  of  Guidobaldo  I.,  the  beau- 
tiful Elisabetta  Gonzaga,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  refinement  of  the  court.  She  was  well 
known  at  the  English  Court,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  Shakespeare  took  from  her  a  hint  for  his 
Miranda. 

Another  most  remarkable  woman  connected  with 
Urbino  was  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  daughter  of 
Fabrizio  Colonna,  by  Agnesina,  daughter  of  Duke 
Federigo  of  Urbino,  and  granddaughter  of  Battista 
Sforza.  Left  early  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Ferdinando  Francesco,  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thh-ty-three,  with  rare  con- 
stancy she  cherished  his  memory,  and  devoted  herself 
to  devotional  exercises  and  literature.  The  elevated 
beauty  of  her  poetry,  and  the  charms  of  her  corres- 
pondence and  conversation,  attracted  the  admiration 
of  learned  men.  Among  those  whom  the  sympathies 
of  genius  and  piety  united  to  her  was  Michael  Angelo, 
who  visited  her  on  her  death-bed  in  1547,  and  wrote 
a  sonnet  to  her  memory.  A  similar  tribute  to  her 
genius  was  also  paid  by  Ariosto,  who  devotes  some 
stanzas  in  his  "  Orlando  Furioso "  to  her  praise. 
She  favom-ed  the  Eeformation  and  received  the  Italian 
divines  who  were  in  sympathy  with  that  movement. 
Few  of  her  writings  remain ;  but  the  following  lines, 
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preserved    from    her    pen,    are    replete    with    deep 
spiritual  feeling  and  graceful  refinement : — 

Thanks  to  thy  sovereign  grace,  0  God  !  if  I 
Am  graflPd  in  that  true  vine  a  living  slioot, 
Whose  arms  embrace  the  world,  and  in  whose  root, 

Planted  by  faith,  our  life  must  hidden  lie. 

But  thou  beholdest  how  I  fade  and  dry, 

Choked  with  a  waste  of  leaf,  and  void  of  fruit, 
Unless  thy  spring  perennial  shall  recruit 

My  sapless  branch,  still  wanting  fresh  supply. 

O  cleanse  me  then,  and  make  rae  to  abide 
Wholly  in  Thee,  to  drink  Thy  heavenly  dew, 
And  watered  daily  with  my  tears  to  grow. 

Thou  art  the  truth,  Thy  promise  is  mj'  guide  ; 
Prepare  me  when  Thou  comest.  Lord,  to  show 
Fruits  answering  to  the  stock  on  which  I  grew. 

Among  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  Urbino 
possesses,  the  castle,  now  somewhat  grandly  termed 
"La  Corte,"  or  the  Court,  is  worthy  of  inspection,  with 
its  high  spire-capped  tower  which  attracts  the  eye  of 
the  tourist  as  he  travels  from  Tuscany  to  Urbino. 
The  inner  side  is  situated  on  a  now  deserted  piazza, 
which  strikes  one  with  its  desolation  and  solitude,  but 
which  enhances  the  beauty  and  richness  of  detail  that 
makes  the  Palace  of  Urbino  so  unique  a  specimen  of 
the  Renaissance,  well  worthy  the  genius  of  its  archi- 
tect, Francesco  di  Giorgio.  One  or  two  of  the  rooms 
still  retain  their  pristine  state  in  inlaid  panelling  or 
tarsia,  executed  by  Maestro  Giacomo,  of  Florence, 
which,  unlike  modern  marqueterie,  was  enriched  with 
a  pure  arabesque  design,  and  even  by  historical  or 
religious  compositions.  In  this  style,  although  now 
sadly  defaced,  were  many  of  the  doors,  especially  the 
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little  chapel  with  its  adjoining  sacristy,  the  latter 
elaborately  panelled  in  various  scrolls,  bearing  the 
titles  of  Federigo,  with  date  1476.  The  initials  and 
devices  of  Duke  Guidobaldo  II.,  marking  probably  the 
alterations  made  by  him,  are  seen  in  the  scroll-work 
of  the  chapel.  Doors,  windows,  architraves,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  lintels  show  the  same  rich  design,  some 
being  the  work  of  Francesco  Giorgio  of  Siena,  assisted 
by  Ambrogio  Baroccio,  ancestor  of  the  painter,  whose 
execution  of  the  architraval  foliage  is  praised  by 
Giovanni  Sanzi  in  his  poem.  The  great  entrance-hall 
has  two  fine  fire-places  with  rich  sculptures,  the 
ground,  angles,  and  ornaments  picked  out  with  gold. 
The  saloon  and  the  other  apartments  are  handsome 
and  well-proportioned,  but,  alas  !  many  of  the  fine 
frescoes  which  formerly  adorned  them  have  gone 
The  room  adjoining  the  library  was  decorated  with 
portraits  depicting  the  celebrated  men  of  all  ages.  In 
one  of  the  rooms — the  Gabinetto  di  Giacomo — is  to  be 
seen  a  piece  of  tapestry  worked  in  1380,  representing 
the  Duke  and  his  party  on  a  hawking  expedition. 
The  galleries  contain  a  valuable  series  of  early 
Christian  and  ancient  Roman  inscriptions,  found  for 
the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  are, 
however,  only  the  wreck  of  a  large  collection  of  bronze 
and  marble  sculptures.  The  rest  were  probably  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vatican  at  the  same  time  that  the 
valuable  ducal  library  was  removed  there. 

This  library,  formed  by  Duke  Federigo  and  further 
enriched  by  his  successors,  was  a  very  remarkable 
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and  valuable  collection.  The  founder,  whose  taste 
for  literature  and  patronage  of  art  we  have  previously 
noticed,  was  himself  a  man  of  very  considerable 
acquirements,  and  it  is  related  that  while  escorting 
the  Pope  on  one  occasion,  he  held  a  learned  discussion 
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with  his  Holiness  on  the  relative  genius  of  generals 
of  ancient  and  modern  days.  His  object  was  to 
secure  the  chief  books  in  every  branch  of  learning, 
original  or  translated,  ancient  or  modern.  To  attain 
this  end  he  sent  emissaries  to  the  Vatican,  Florence, 
St.  Mark's,  Pavia,  and  Oxford.  A  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats  was   appointed    by    the   Duke   for 
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this  purj)ose.  Every  book  was  bound  in  crimson  and 
ornamented  with  silver.  All  large  manuscripts  were 
written  on  vellum  with  illuminations,  and  each  work 
was  a  complete  copy. 

A  curious  book  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
library  and  for  the  court  and  household  of  Guido- 
baldo  I.  is  extant  among  the  Vatican  MS.  It  states, 
among  other  requirements,  that  "  the  librarian  should 
be  learned,  of  good  presence,  temper,  and  manners 
correct  and  ready  of  speech.  .  .  .  He  must  preserve 
the  books  from  damp  and  vermin,  as  well  as  from 
the  hands  of  dirty  and  ignorant  people.  ...  To 
those  of  authority  and  learning  he  ought  himself  to 
exhibit  them  with  all  facility,  courteously  explaining 
their  beauty  and  remarkable  characteristics,  the 
handwriting  and  miniatures,  but  observant  that  such 
abstract  no  leaves.  When  ignorant  or  merely  curious 
people  wish  to  see  them  a  glance  is  sufficient,  if  it  be 
not  someone  of  considerable  influence.  .  .  He  must  let 
no  book  be  taken  away  but  by  the  Duke's  orders  ; 
and  if  lent  must  get  a  written  receipt  and  see  to  its 
being  returned.  When  a  number  of  visitors  come  in 
he  must  be  specially  watchful  that  none  be  stolen." 

The  Museum  is  enriched  by  numerous  works  of 
art,  amongst  them  most  of  the  old  pictm-es  from  the 
suppressed  churches  and  monasteries.  It  also 
contains  some  modern  paintings  and  many  important 
works  in  marble  and  majolica  ware. 

Our  reference  to  majolica  reminds  us  that  Urbino 
and  its  neighbourhood,  especially  during  the  rule  of 
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Duke  Guidobaldo  11. ,  was  famed  for  the  excellence  of 
this  ware,  particularly  for  its  vases  and  plates.  The 
latter,  often  of  great  size,  were  of  two  kinds  :  bacili, 

for  table 
use,  and 
a  m  atorii, 
souvenirs 
or  marriage 
gifts.  They 
had  usually 
upon  them 
,  the  ladj^'s 
I  portrait, 
\  with  the 
j  c  o  m  p  1  i  - 
\  m  e  n  t  a  r  y 
-"—^  epithet  of 
hella.  Some- 
times united  hands  and  transfixed  hearts,  with  an 
appropriate  motto,  conveyed  the  tender  sentiments  of 
the  donor.  Most  of  these  portrait-plates  were  deep,  and 
when  presented  to  a  bride  were  filled  with  ornaments, 
jewels,  and  other  valuables.  Tiny  plates  of  this  ware 
laden  with  confections  were  frequently  given  by  parents 
to  their  children. 

A  pleasing,  if  fanciful,  tale  connects  the  great 
Eaphael  with  this  branch  of  art.  It  states  that  Duke 
Guidobaldo  I.,  when  desirous  to  send  a  bridal  gift  or 
marriage  present,  would  often  choose  some  rare  plate 
or  service  of  his  own  Urbinian  ware.     Near  to  the 
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house  of  Raphael's   father,  Giovanni   Sanzi,  resided 
Maestro  Benedetto  Eonconi  and  his  beautiful  daughter 
Pacifica,  a  handsome  and  graceful  maiden  of  some 
seventeen    years,  whose  face  is  said   to   have   been 
reproduced  in  Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  now 
in  the  Dresden  -    ----- 

Gallery.  "Little 
Raphael  was 
accustomed  to 
run  in  and  out 
of  the  potter's 
w^orkshop,  with 
its  lancet -win- 
dows looking 
over  orchards, 
filled  with  pear- 
trees  and  plum- 
trees.  It  was 
one  of  those 
pleasant  work- 
shops then  so 
common  in  Italy 
— calm,  godly, 
homelike  places, 
filled  from 
without  with  the 
songs  of  birds 
and  the  sweet 
scents  of  herbs 
and  blossoms."  kaphaels  house 
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Among  the  four  pupils  of  Eonconi  was  Luca 
Torelli,  a  handsome  youth  from  a  village  above  the 
mountains,  of  tall,  handsome  build,  but  more  fitted 
for  the  camp  than  the  studio.  Secretly  he  adored 
Pacifica,  who  silently  reciprocated  his  affection  ;  but 
Torelli's  lack  of  skill  presented  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  their  alliance.  Eonconi,  a  middle-aged,  stern, 
handsome,  pompous  man,  had  determined  that  his 
daughter  should  only  marry  a  suitor  whose  artistic 
skill  might  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  workshop.  One 
day  came  an  order  from  the  Duke  for  an  oval  dish 
and  jar  of  majolica  ware,  to  be  painted  with  the  story 
of  Esther — Scriptural  and  other  designs  being  fre- 
quently depicted  on  such  ornaments.  The  order  was 
to  be  completed  in  three  months,  and  to  be  of  the 
best  material  and  design  that  could  be  produced. 
Desirous  to  be  especially  distinguished  by  his  success 
on  this  occasion,  Eonconi  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  the  pupil  who  could  produce  the  best 
design  and  work.  Those  onlj^  who  resided  in  the 
duchy  were  entitled  to  enter  into  the  contest. 

Poor  Torelli  bewailed  his  sad  lack  of  skill  to 
Eaphael,  then  seven  years  of  age,  who,  knowing  the 
affection  with  which  the  two  lovers  regarded  each 
other,  and  deeply  sympathising  with  them  in  their 
apparently  hopeless  passion,  promised  to  help  his 
friend  out  of  the  dilemma,  enjoining,  however,  the 
strictest  secrecy.  Shutting  himself  with  bar  and 
lock  every  day  in  a  breezy  attic  (each  student  had  a 
studio   to   himself),   underneath    the    arches    which 
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supported  Maestro  Benedetto's  house,  he  laboured 
assiduously.  One  day,  just  before  the  time  assigned 
had  elapsed,  Eaphael  disclosed  to  the  awe-struck  and 
delighted  gaze  of  his  friend  a  magnificent  vase  and 
plate,  having  as  its  design  the  arms  of  the  Monte- 
feltri,  with  a  landscape  of  Urbino,  its  mountains 
glowing  with  the  solemn  radiance  of  eventide ;  and 
among  a  group  of  flowers,  supreme  in  her  white  robe 
and  golden  crown,  stood  Queen  Esther,  with  the  face 
of  Pacifica. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  Duke  came  to  inspect 
the  work  of  the  ten  competitors,  whose  productions 
were  indicated  by  numbers.  Eleven  were,  however, 
there  exhibited.  He  looked  at  them  all,  as  they  in- 
dicated various  degrees  of  skill,  Torelli's  own  produc- 
tion being  the  most  clumsy,  and  far  inferior  to  the 
others.  Delighted  he  gazed  on  the  eleventh,  and 
demanded  to  know  the  name  of  the  designer.  Yielding 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  delighted  Eaphael,  who  claimed 
the  prize,  the  Duke  overcame  the  professional 
scruples  of  Eonconi,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Torelli;  then,  filling  the 
vase  with  as  many  golden  ducats  as  it  would  contain, 
he  handed  it  to  the  blushing  and  delighted  Pacifica  as 
a  marriage  portion. 

Although  renowned  as  a  seat  of  learning  and 
culture  under  the  wise  and  fostering  auspices  of  Dukes 
Federigo  and  Guidobaldo  I.,  who  received  the  garter 
from  om-  Henry  VII.,  the  name  which  will ^ar  excellence 
secure   immortality  to   Urbino    is  that    of    Eaphael 
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Sanzi,  greatest  of  all  Italian  painters,  in  an  age 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  genius  of  its  artists. 
The  house  in  which  Raphael  was  born,  April  6th, 
1483,  purchased  originally  for  250  ducats  by  his 
grandfather,  has  been  preserved  by  the  municipal 
authorities  as  a  public  monument.  A  eulogistic 
Latin  inscription  over  the  doorway  indicates  the  date 
of  the  artist's  birth.  The  smallest  of  three  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  was  the  scene  of  this  event ;  it  has 
painted  in  it  a  Madonna  and  Child  sleeping.  For  a 
long  time  this  picture  was  supposed  to  have  been  an 
early  attempt  of  Eaphael's,  but  closer  investigation 
and  more  correct  criticism  have  shown  it  to  have 
been  executed  by  his  father,  Giovanni  Sanzi,  a  man 
of  varied  attainments,  and  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
painter,  whose  works  exhibit  deep  religious  feeling, 
his  style  being  particularly  serious  and  of  con- 
scientious finish  and  quiet  gentleness.  His  heads, 
especially  those  of  children,  show  in  their  loveliness 
that  Giovanni  was  the  true  forerunner  of  his  son. 
The  portraits  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  referred  to 
are  supposed  to  be  Magia  Ciarla,  Eaphael's  mother, 
and  Raphael  himself,  who  received  his  name,  accord- 
ing to  a  local  legend,  from  his  being  placed  by  his 
parents  under  the  special  protection  of  the  arch- 
angel. 

Singularly,  no  picture  of  Raphael's  exists  in  Urbino, 
although  after  he  had  acquired  reputation  by  his 
works  in  the  Vatican  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
Dukes  of   Urbino,  and  also  executed   an   admirable 
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portrait  of  himself,  for  his  friends  in  his  native  city. 
The  influence  of  his  native  scenery,  seen  in  his  land- 
scajDes,  and  the  faces  of  his  subjects  in  his  earher 
paintings,  show  that  the  first  associations  of  his 
childhood  and  youth  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  collections 
of  ancient  and  modern  art  with  which  Raphael  was 
surrounded  in  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  more 
particularly  at  the  grand  palace  with  its  art  treasures 
to  which  Eaphael  had  access,  and  the  many  distin- 
guished artists  and  literati  who  resorted  there,  were 
powerful  factors  in  directing  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
which,  like  that  of  Mozart,  was  manifested  very 
early. 

Although  now  a  decayed  town,  its  fortifications  in 
ruins  and  the  ancient  glories  of  its  palace  departed, 
Urbiuo  still  lives  to  us  by  its  memories.  In  these 
busy  days,  when  life  becomes  too  often  a  race  for 
wealth  and  distinction,  ending  but  too  frequently  in 
bitter  disappointment  and  loss,  or,  if  gained,  like  an 
apple  of  Sodom,  fair  to  gaze  upon,  is  changed  to 
ashes  in  the  mouth  of  him  w4io  seeks  to  enjoy  it,  we 
all  need  the  lesson  which  the  reminiscences  of 
Urbino,  wafted  on  the  spirit  of  the  past,  convey  to  us. 
It  is  a  lesson  taught  by  the  noble  pictm-es  and 
sculptures  of  the  days  of  old,  dark,  indeed,  politically, 
over-clouded  too  frequently  with  superstition,  but 
bright  with  earnest  labour  and  service,  instinct  with 
that  deep,  holy  fervour  which  created  the  divine 
inspiration    of    a   Eaphael    and   the   grandeur   of   a 
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Michael  Angelo.  Those  were  daj'S  -^'hen  men  toiled 
and  suffered  in  their  zeal  for  the  true  and  beautiful, 
from  whose  sorrows  have  arisen  those  imperishable 
monuments  of  genius,  which  shall  endure  for  all  time, 
making  the  world  brighter  and  nobler.  Men  who 
prayed  over  their  work,  and  rose  from  their  knees 
with  a  heavenly  inspiration,  reproduced  the  divine  on 
canvas  and  in  stone.  It  was  an  age  when  men 
worked  for  all  time,  and  not  for  the  present  moment, 
content,  if  their  work  endm'ed,  that  they  themselves 
should  perish. 

E.  D.  Price. 
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SAN  GEMIGNANO. 

THE  CITY  OF  BEAUTIFUL  TOWERS. 


;F  all  the  hill  towns  of  Umbria  and  Tnscanj^, 
San  Gemignano,  while  one  of  the  smallest, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and 
certainly  the  most  picturesque.  It  lies  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  that  has  a  i^eculiar 
fascination  for  all  lovers  of  Italian  art  and 
literature,  not  only  on  account  of  the  famous  men  who 
were  natives  of  these  districts  of  ancient  Etruria,  but 
because  of  the  strange  influence  of  the  scenery  itself 
— scenery  intensely  Italian,  yet  unlike  the  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  anyone  concerning  that  magic  land. 
There  are  few  of  the  minor  towns  of  Tuscany  better 
worth  a  visit,  though  rarely  do  travellers  seem  to  care 
about  even  passing  an  hour  or  two  within  its  crumbling 
walls  and  narrow  picturesque  streets.  '  Yet  it  is  within 
easy  reach  either  of  Florence  or  Siena,  and  no  one  in 
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the  least  degree  really  interested  in  art,  not  to  speak 
of  history  and  natural  beauty,  should  hesitate  as  to 
making  at  least  a  few  hours'  pilgrimage  to  the  "  City 
of  Beautiful  Towers." 

San  Gemignano  could  never  have  been  a  place  of 
great  importance  commercially,  for  it  lies,  and  always 
did  lie,  completely  out  of  the  world — that  is,  away  from 
the  great  routes  whereon  the  trade  from  the  chief 
Italian  towns  of  the  north  continually  passed  to  and 
fro ;  nor  had  it  any  natural  advantages  or  manufac- 
tures of  its  own  wherewith  to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
position  of  importance.  But  from  a  strategic  point  of 
view  it  was  justly  esteemed  in  bj^gone  days  as  a 
stronghold  of  very  great  value  ;  and  that  it  was  for  a 
time  a  great  centre  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Dante  Alighieri  was  sent,  as  the  ambassador  of  the 
Florentine  Republic,  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the 
latter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  state  for  great 
services  rendered  throughout  the  many  minor  wars 
before  and  after  the  great  victory  at  Campaldino  over 
the  Ghibellines  of  Arezzo. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the  birth  of  the  famous 
ambassador  that  San  Gemignano  became  a  place  of 
importance ;  indeed,  it  is  known  to  have  flourished 
under  another  name  at  least  three  hundred  years 
before  the  future  author  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  was 
born.  One  tradition  has  it  that  the  ancient  city  of 
Silvio  was  savecl  from  destruction  by  the  intercession 
of  an  eloquent  bishop  with  the  generally  not  over 
scrupulous  Attila;  but   another  and   more  probable 
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account  is  that  it  was  founded  by  Desiderius,  the  last 
of  the  Lombards,  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  first  event  of  importance  to  the  little  township, 
that  has  been  handed  down  in  its  public  records,  was 


OVER  THE  WALL  OF  THE  CITY. 


the  visitation  of  Pope  Eugene  III.,  in  1148,  on  his 
way  from  France  to  Eome,  attended  by  seventeen 
cardinals  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  church 
of  La  Collegiata  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cathedral.     The  next  great  event  is  the  visit  of  Dante 
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as  ambassador  of  the  Florentines,  already  recorded. 
Not  so  many  years  after  this  act  of  duly  appreciated 
courtesy,  the  citizens  of  San  Gemignano  became 
alarmed  at  the  tyrannic  sway  of  the  Duke  of  Athens 
over  the  Florentine  territories,  and,  throwing  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Eepublic,  declared  their  absolute 
independence  of  all  other  states,  and  at  the  same  time 
announced  that  they  had  constituted  a  government 
of  their  own. 

The  same  fate  that  overtook  all  the  independent 
Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  upon  the 
stm-dy  and  turbulent  little  town  among  the  lonely 
Tuscan  hills.  Foreign  enemies  were  kept  at  bay,  or 
did  not  declare  hostilities ;  but  internecine  strife 
raged  continually  for  the  next  decade,  and  with  far 
more  disastrous  results  than  ever  accrued  from  the 
attack  of  an}''  external  foe.  The  plague  swept  over 
San  Gemignano  again  and  again  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  to 
have  ravaged  the  little  city  thirteen  times  in  a  space 
of  two  hundred  years ;  and  in  the  year  1418 
two  thousand  of  the  citizens  died  from  this  cause 
alone.  Ever  since  that  period  it  may  be  said  to  have 
dragged  on  a  drowsy  existence,  till  now  the  ancient 
walls  and  lofty  towers  are  perceptibly  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  the  inhabitants,  few  in  number  and,  for  the 
most  part,  joyless  in  mien,  move  one  or  two  at  a  time 
along  the  narrow  streets,  heedless  even  of  the 
infrequent  stranger,  and  apparently  indifferent  to  all 
things  under  the  sun. 

It  is  generally  found  most  convenient  to  visit  the 
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old  town  from  Siena,  and  in  this  case  the  city  of  St. 
Catherine  should  be  left  by  the  Porta  Camullia,  at  its 
extreme  northern  end.  The  road  to  San  Gemignano 
affords  a  delightful  drive  through  a  fertile  countr}^ 
sunlit,  yet  with  that  strange  sombreness  which,  even 
in  the  month  of  May,  here  verily  the  month  of  flowers, 
strikes  such  a  keenly  pathetic  note  amid  all  the  delicate 
loveliness  around.  The  pink  gladiolus  waves  among 
the  long  grasses,  clusters  of  azure  flax  make  little  blue 
hollows  here  and  there ;  and  poppies  gleam  like  straight 
flames  against  the  pale  greenness  of  the  young  corn, 
or  droop  along  the  dusty  roadway  like  discarded 
banners  of  an  army  of  fairy  folk,  dispersed  hours 
ago  by  the  first  lance-like  shafts  of  the  dawn.  Now 
and  again  a  lark,  unseen,  will  be  heard  filling  the 
ever-deepening  blue  above  with  joyous  song;  and 
occasionally  there  will  float  upon  the  warm  wind  the 
bleating  of  young  lambs  upon  the  pastures,  or  the 
distant  barking  of  a  dog. 

But  for  the  most  part  there  is  little  seen  of  active 
human  life  ;  a  strange  dreaminess  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  few  scattered  villages  as  upon  the  land ;  at 
most  an  infrequent  team  of  oxen  will  be  met,  those 
grea.t,  white,  pathetic-eyed  Tuscan  oxen,  with  a 
sun-tanned  teamster  drowsily  recumbent  on  the 
rough  cart  behind,  possessed  of  just  sufficient  energy 
to  raise  his  handsome  face,  and  with  a  genial  smile 
remark,  "Buon'  giorno,  signore,  fa'  bel  tempo"  ("Good 
day,  sir ;  it  is  beautiful  weather").  Far  away  are  seen 
the  heights  of  Monte  Liscai  and  Monte  Eiggioni,  pale 
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blue  in  the  sun-hazed  atmosphere,  deepening  only 
when  a  passing  cloudlet  drifts  over  their  flanks  a 
shadow  of  melting  purple.  Ricciano  and  the  tiny- 
village  of  Abbadia  are  passed  on  the  left,  the  latter 
looking  like  a  large  white  butterfly  clinging  to  a 
verdant  swell  of  meadow,  and  in  its  air  of  absolute 
repose  recalling  drowsy  Signa  on  her  hill-slope  above 
the  Arno.  Colle,  a  double  town,  consisting  of  Colle 
Alto  and  Colle  Basso  (upper  and  lower),  is  ere  long 
descried  on  the  right.  The  scenery  becomes  more  and 
more  attractive,  owing  to  the  narrowing  of  the  low  hills, 
and  at  last  a  point  is  rounded,  and  against  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky  and  a  steep  semi-circular  mountain 
background  a  number  of  lofty  towers  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  while  the  vetturino  calls  out  loudly, 
"  Eccola  !  San  Gemignano  !  " 

Though  only  some  fourteen  towers  remain  out  of 
the  seventy  or  eighty  that  once  rose  above  the  narrow 
streets,  the  old  town  still  deserves  its  appellation, 
"  San  Gemignano  delle  belle  torri  e  delle  belle  cam- 
pane"  (San  Gemignano  of  beautiful'  towers  and  bells), 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  vicious  second 
line  of  the  couplet,  "  Gli  uomini  brutti,  e  le  donne 
befane  "  ("the  men  are  ugly,  the  women  dowdies"). 
These  "beautiful  towers"  make  of  this  place  a 
pictm-esque  scene  that  once  viewed  is  never  forgotten, 
and  that  to  the  artist  is  full  of  endless  charm.  Im- 
posing as  these  erections  are — and  still  more  so  must 
they  have  been  in  olden  days — their  origin  is  not  due 
to  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  citizens,  but  to  sensible 
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care  for  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  and  to  foolish 
vanity.  For  whereas  the  building  of  the  first  great 
tower  was  owing  to  a  spirit  of  communal  indepen- 


THE    PEDCCIPAL    STEEET. 


dence,  that  of  the  second  was  due  to  the  pride  of  one 
of  the  dominant  families.  Soon  afterwards  a  rival 
house  built  one  somewhat  -taller  than  that  of  their 
neighbours  —  a  small  one,  and  like  all  those  of 
the  city,  square;  then,  through  successive   periods, 
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different  branches  of  the  Sahiicci  family  erected 
numerous  lofty  and  strongly  built  towers — useful  for 
defensive  and  even  offensive  purposes,  as  well  as 
gratifying  to  feudal  pride;  while,  during  correspond- 
ing periods  of  more  or  less  temporary  ascendancy, 
the  chief  adherents  of  the  opposite  faction,  the 
Ardinghellis,  raised  rival  towers  of  equal  or  greater 
strength  and  height. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  all,  or  the  greater 
number  of  these  partisan  monuments,  were  erected 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  recorded  that  the  building  of  the  large  tower  of 
the  Mayor's  Palace  arose  out  of  the  offence  taken  by 
the  Commune  at  the  sm-liness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  the  ringing  of  their  great 
bell  on  fcstas  or  other  important  occasions.  So  the 
governing  citizens  set  to  work  to  build  for  themselves, 
and  ere  long  their  labours  were  crowned  with  success. 

Among  other  ways  of  raising  the  needful  funds  they 
ordained  that  every  successive  podesta,  or  mayor, 
should  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  about  £10 — then,  of 
course,  representing  much  more  than  it  would  now — 
and  as  the  tenure  of  the  office  w^as  only  for  six 
months,  the  contributions  of  the  mayors  rej^resented 
in  time  no  insignificant  amount.  This  ancient  tower 
has  survived  lightning  and  storm,  the  attacks  of 
beleaguering  foes,  and  long  neglect,  for  close  upon  six 
hundred  years.  And  it  seems  as  if  it  would  for 
generations  yet  overlook  the  decaying  town  at  its 
feet,    for   centuries   yet   watch   summer   and   winter 
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alternately  come  and  go  over  the  heights  of  the 
environing  hills.  The  great  bell  near  its  summit  is 
said  to  weigh  over  12,000  lb.,  and  to  be  capable  of  a 
clangour  audible  throughout  the  whole  district  once 
constituting  the  territory  of  San  Gemignano. 

It  is  in  the  same  i^iazza — by  the  townspeople 
invariably  spoken  of  as  the  Piazza  del  Duomo — that 
the  vetturino  reins  in  his  horses,  after  the  rattling 
trot  through  the  heavy  gateway  and  up  the  narrow 
ill  paved  street,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  yet  the 
principal  one.  Around  it  are  grouped  all  the  most 
notable  public  buildings — La  Collegiata,  the  Palazzo 
Communale,  &c.  ;*  but  it  is  not  in  the  architecture  of 
its  chief  buildings  that  San  Gemignano  has  much  to 
be  proud  of,  picturesque  as  are  many  of  the  ordinary 
houses.  In  La  Collegiata,  or  il  Duomo,  as  it  is  called 
for  short,  the  great  attraction  is  the  famous  chapel  of 
Santa  Fina;  but  there  are  also  to  be  seen  some  note- 
worthy frescoes  by  different  masters.  The  fresco  on 
the  western  wall,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian," 
by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  true 
and  earnest  artist,  as  is  also  his  "  Madonna,  Child, 
and  Saints,"  in  the  choir. 

In  the  right  aisle  is  a  series  representing  the  life  of 
Christ,  from  the  annunciation  to  the  crucifixion, 
painted  by  Berna  di  Siena  and  his  pupil,  Giovanni 
d'Asciano  ;  and  over  the  first  two  arches  of  the  nave 
are  well  preserved  representations  of  "  Paradise  "  and 
"  Hell,"  by  Taddeo  Bartolo.     The  left  aisle  is  enturely 

*  The  Collegiate  Church,  Towu  Hall,  &c. 
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covored  by  a  series  of  badly  restored  frescoes 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
painted  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi,  the  father  of  the  last- 
named  artist ;  and  in  the  choir,  besides  the  work  of 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  there  is  an  interesting  composition 
by  Matteo  Eosselli,  and  a  characteristic  "Coronation" 
by  Ant.  Pollajuolo. 

It  is  to  the  Capella  Santa  Fina,  however,  that  the 
visitor  at  once  proceeds.  This  cha^Del,  beautifully 
kept,  and  rich  in  colom*  and  harmonious  accessories, 
was  constructed  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centm-y  to  commemorate  the  famous  peasant-saint 
(as  St.  Fina  is  generally  mistakenly  called),  who  died 
in  her  native  town  of  San  Gemignano  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  lovely  altar,  by  Giulio 
da  Majano,  covers  the  remains  of  the  saint,  since 
these  were  removed  from  the  chapel  opj)osite,  that  of 
the  Santissima  Concezione.  On  the  walls  are  noble 
frescoes  by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  illustrative  of  her 
life,  visions,  and  death,  with  a  number  of  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  a  circle  of  seraphs,  by  Sebastiano 
Mainardi. 

This  much-revered  saint  was  one  Fina  de'  Ciardi, 
and,  though  not  of  ignoble  birth,  was  from  her  birth 
onwards  accustomed  to  nothing  else  than  the  direst 
poverty.  Early  in  her  youth  she  fell  a  victim  to  a 
terrible  disease,  lost  her  parents,  and  was  tended  only 
by  her  old  nurse  Beldia.  Yet  throughout  her  long 
years  of  suffering  she  bore  herself  with  the  utmost 
equanimity  and  even  serene  cheerfulness.    After  her 
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death  she  was  canonized  by  the  CathoHc  Church,  not 
on  account  of  any  miracles  or  strange  visions,  though 
both  are  recorded  of  her,  but  simply  because  of  her 


divine  patience  and  sweetness.  Her  case  is  said  to 
form  the  only  example  in  the  Eomish  Church  of  any 
one  being  raised  to  sainthood  merely  on  the  purely 
human    grounds    of    long    suffering    and    patient 
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resignation — an  elevation  in  this  instance  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  girl, 
hopelessly  heel-ridden,  owing  to  incurable  spinal 
disease,  belonged  (save  in  the  mere  event  of  her  birth) 
to  the  poorest  classes,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend 
her  save  her  patient  sweetness  of  character  and 
intense  religious  ardour.  From  the  circumstances  of 
her  life  as  much,  perhaps,  as  on  account  of  her  great 
sanctity,  her  story  has  always  exercised  a  great 
fascination  for  the  peasant  classes  of  central  Italy  ; 
and  especially  in  the  western  districts  she  is  loved 
and  more  frequently  addressed  in  supplication,  if  not 
actually  held  in  greater  reverence,  than  Saints 
Catherine  and  Clara  themselves.  Of  this  chapel  and 
its  contents  the  best  has  been  said  in  a  few  words  by 
Mrs.  Jameson.  *'  It  is,"  says  that  charming  writer, 
"  the  glorification  of  feminine  patience,  fortitude,  and 
charity." 

In  the  Palazzo  Communale,  or  Pubblico,  the  visitor 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  strangely  stirred  when,  standing 
in  an  old  hall  on  the  upper  floor,  he  is  told  by  the 
custodian  that  in  this  place,  over  five  and  a  half 
centm-ies  ago,  Dante,  as  Florentine  ambassador,  spoke 
words  full  of  bitterness  to  the  Salvucci,  if  of  joyful 
reassurance  to  the  Ardinghellis,  the  two  great  factions 
of  San  Gemignano  who  respectively  represented  the 
Guelphic  cause  and  that  of  the  Ghibellines.  Along  the 
walls  of  the  room  below  this  hall  are  some  interest- 
ing, but  not  well-preserved,  frescoes  by  Sodoma, 
comprising  a  scene  from    the    legend  of   Yvo,  and 
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allegorical  figures  representing  Prudence,  Truth,  and 
Falsehood  (in  the  Capella  del  Pretore). 

Having  examined  the  treasui'es  of  the  Palazza 
Pubblico  and  the  cathedral  church,  the  visitor  will 
not,  if  he  be  wise,  leave  San  Gemignano  without 
strolling  through  the  quaint  streets  to  the  church  of 
St.  Agostino.  Here  he  will  see  the  famous  shrine  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  raised  in  honour  of  that  Tuscan 
saint,  St.  Bartolo,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  male 
counterpart  of  Santa  Fina,  in  the  sufferings  he  under- 
went and  the  influence  the  story  of  his  life  has 
exercised. 

After  all,  to  the  majority  of  visitors,  nothing  in 
San  Gemignano  will  prove  more  attractive  than  the 
town  itself.  If  time  presses,  the  best  way  to  obtain 
a  picturesque  impression  is  to  stroll  through  the  little 
town  to  the  right,  half-way  between  the  upper  and 
lower  gates,  and  thence  into  the  abrupt  valley  where 
some  arched  conduits  follow  the  lines  of  the  hill. 
Over  the  upper  walls  of  the  city  a  lovely  view  can  be 
had  of  low  green  and  earth-brown  hills,  sudden 
valleys,  and  winding  pathways  that  seem  to  lead  to 
nowhere  in  particular,  but  one  of  which  affords  a 
short  cut  to  the  picturesque  suppressed  monastery  of 
St.  Vivaldo,  where  the  latter,  with  its  score  of  chapels 
scattered  among  groves  of  dark  ilex  and  tall  pines, 
stands  now  in  melancholy  desolation. 

The  inn  at  San  Gemignano  is  called  the  Albergo 
delle  due  Piazze,  and  is  clean  and  moderate,  though 
this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  it.     I  well 
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remember  how  welcome,  after  being  drenched  by 
heavy  rain,  were  the  warmth  and  liberal  accommo- 
dation of  the  huge  fireplace  in  the  antiquated  kitchen ; 
for  literally  inside  of  it  were  the  seats  at  the  moment 
most  coveted.  That  fireplace,  with  its  rude  benches 
on  either  side  of  the  flaming  logs — sending  ever  and 
again  showers  of  sparks  up  the  wide-mouthed 
chimney — with  the  Eembrandtesque  picture  created 
by  the  red  flame  of  the  burning  beech-wood  fire 
flashing  through  the  dark  shadows,  and  casting  swift, 
fantastic  gleams  upon  the  faces  of  my  friend  and 
myself,  of  the  taciturn  host,  and  of  a  depressed 
member  of  the  Guardi  di  Citta,  will  long  abide  in 
remembrance. 

In  several  of  the  narrow  streets  we  observed, 
embedded  in  the  walls  of  some  of  the  old,  ruinous 
mansions,  propped  up  by  stone  pillars,  and  below  the 
not  infrequent  grotesque  carvings,  china  plates  ot 
varying  sizes,  but  mostly  small,  and  never  more  of 
them  on  one  house  than  three  or  four  at  most.  These 
are  remnants  of  old  days,  for  the  citizens  have  not  so 
ornamented  then.-  abodes  for  generations  past.  I  have 
seen  something  of  the  kind  in  one  or  two  of  the  back 
streets  in  the  Trastevere  in  Eome,  and  also  in  a 
small  lane  in  Florence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Croce;  but  in  both  these  cities  the  plates  were 
manifestly  of  much  later  date  than  those  in  the 
little  Tuscan  hill-town. 

The  day  we  left  San  Gemignano  was  one  of  wind 
and  driving  rain.     A  gale  from  the  south-west  was 
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blowing,  whirling  before  it  great  masses  of  heavy, 
grey  clouds,  fringed  at  their  edges  like  spume  along 
the  shore  of  a  tempestuous  sea ;  and  behind  these, 
again,  were  huge,  mountainous  cumuli  of  greyish 
white,  coming  steadily  up  like  disciplined  battalions 
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over  the  misty  heights  beyond  Pomarance  and  the 
lofty  mountain  ranges  encircling  Volterra  in  the  west. 
At  times  the  rain  was  thickened  by  sudden  deluging 
spurts,  and  then  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  wild 
mists  tearing  past  the  hills  immediately  round  the 
town,  and  sheets  of  rain  flying  slantwise  between  the 
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tall,  square  towers  that  had  withstood  so  many  years 
of  winter  and  equinoctial  tempests.  Then  again  the 
wind  proved  stronger  than  the  rain,  and  for  a  brief 
space  there  was  a  grey  clearness,  wherein  San 
Gemignano  gleamed  dully  with  dripping  roofs ;  and 
then  was  visible  a  wild  sm-ging  of  white  clouds,  as  the 
latter  were  driven  with  whirlwind  speed  across  the 
wan  hills  of  the  Maremme,  tossed  against  the  dark 
Apennines  in  the  west,  and  broken  and  curded  into 
flying  shreds  by  the  serrated  crags  of  the  mountains 
of  Volterra. 

A  sudden  turn  of  the  road  ;  and  ere  a  jutting 
height  hid  "The  City  of  Beautiful  Towers"  from 
view,  we  caught  our  last  glimpse  of  San  Gemignano, 
shining  as  brightly  in  a  momentary  gleam  of  wet 
sunshine  as  ever  it  did  in  the  breeziest  noon  of  the 
spring  equinox,  or  in  the  clear  and  untroubled 
radiance  of  autumnal  sunshine. 

William  Shakp. 
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>F  Verona  Mr.  Euskin  writes  :  "  I  remember 
a  city,  more  nobly  placed  even  than 
Edinbm'gh,  which,  instead  of  the  valley 
now  filled  by  lines  of  railroad,  has  a 
broad  and  rushing  river  of  blue  water 
sweeping  through  the  heart  of  it ;  which 
for  the  dark  and  solitary  rock  which  bears  the  castle, 
has  an  amphitheatre  of  cliffs  crested  with  cypresses 
and  olives ;  which  for  the  two  masses  of  Arthur's 
Seat  and  the  ranges  of  the  Pentlands,  has  a  chain  of 
blue  mountains  higher  than  the  haughtiest  peaks  of 
the  Highlands ;  and  which  for  the  far-away  Ben 
Ledi  and  Ben  More,  has  the  great  central  chain  of 
the  St.  Gothard  Alps ;  and  yet  as  you  go  out  of  the 
gates  and  walk  in  the  suburban  streets  of  that  city — 
I  mean  Verona — the  eye  never  seeks  to  rest  on  that 
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external  scenery,  however  gorgeous.  .  .  There  is 
no  necessity  felt  to  dwell  on  the  blue  river  or  the 
burning  hills.  The  heart  and  the  eye  have  enough 
to  do  in  the  city  itself;  they  are  contented  there; 
nay,  they  sometimes  turn  from  the  natural  scenery  as 
if  too  savage  and  solitary,  to  dwell  with  a  deeper 
interest  on  the  palace-walls  that  cast  their  shades 
upon  the  streets,  and  the  crowd  of  towers  that  rise 
out  of  that  shadow  into  the  depths  of  the  sky — that 
is  a  city  to  be  proud  of  indeed  !  " 

Reminiscences  of  bygone  days  meet  the  eye  on 
every  side.  The  fine  old  amphitheatre  reminds  us 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Verona  was 
the  most  flom'ishing  and  i30j)ulous  of  the  cities  of 
Northern  Italy.  The  cathedral  and  the  ancient 
church  of  San  Zenone,  the  patron  saint  of  Verona, 
furnish  beautiful  specimens  of  mediaeval  art  and  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  palaces  which  adorn  the 
squares  and  streets  chronicle  the  varied  history  of 
the  city.  The  statues,  pictures,  and  monuments  in 
which  Verona  is  so  rich  bring  back  Trom  the  dim 
past  the  names  of  some  of  Italy's  most  illustrious 
sons,  long  mingled  with  the  dust. 

Of  these,  head  and  shoulders  above  his  compeers, 
stands  Dante  Alighieri,  greatest  of  Italian  poets, 
whose  sublime  genius  is  enshrined  in  the  apocalypse 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  of 
which  the  second  part,  "  Pm-gatorio,"  is  stated  to 
have  been  composed  at  Gargagnano,  a  wild  pictur- 
esque village  near  Verona  where  Dante  possessed  a 
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villa  residence.  It  was  in  Verona,  too,  that,  exiled 
from  his  dearly  loved  but  ungrateful  city,  Florence, 
the  immortal  i^oet  for  the  space  of  four  years  received 
the  supercilious  hospitality  of  Can  Grande,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Delia  Scala  race  of  rulers,  whose 
palace  still  stands  in  the  Piazza  dei  Signori.  Like 
many  another  man  of  genius  misunderstood  and 
neglected  in  his  lifetime,  he  has  since  received 
abundant  recognition  of  his  gifts.  In  Verona,  as  in 
Florence,  a  colossal  statue  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  midst  of  the  square  in  which  the 
Palace  of  the  Scaligeri  is  situated.  A  well  also  stands 
near,  whose  cooling  waters  are  said  to  have  quenched 
the  poet's  thirst,  and  which  has  smce  borne  his 
name. 

Genius  is  universal.  No  one  clime  or  country  can 
lay  exclusive  claim  to  its  possession.  The  association 
of  Dante's  name  with  Verona  reminds  us  that  our 
own  great  poet  is  also  connected  with  the  Italian 
city ;  for  are  not  the  scenes  of  two  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  laid  there  ?  Juliet's  house  —  the  Veronese 
authorities  having  so  far  recognised  the  fact  of  the 
well-known  love  story  as  to  place  an  inscription  on 
the  walls  to  that  effect — is  a  tall  old  brick  building, 
with  rounded  windows  and  stone  balcony  and  a 
large  courtyard.  On  the  arched  entrance  is  the 
figure  of  a  hat  {cappello),  the  heraldic  device  of  the 
family.  Dante  mentions  the  existence  of  the  two 
houses    of    the    Montecchi    and    the  Cappelletti   in 
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Verona.  The  history  itself  cannot  he  traced  in  any 
writings  earher  than  the  time  of  Lungi  di  Porte,  a 
novehst  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  events  referred 
to  probably  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  in  1302.  The  apocryphal  tomb  of  Juliet, 
in  reality  a  water-trough  of  red  Verona  marble,  has 
by  the  subtle  ingenuity  of  the  showman  been  made 
to  do  duty  for  the  real  shrine.  The  burial-place  of 
Juliet  was,  however,  shown  in  the  last  century,  before 
Shakespeare  was  so  generally  known  to  the  Italians, 
and  was  said  to  have  long  been  empty. 

Among  the  many  gifted  men  to  whom  Verona  gave 
birth  are  Catullus,  the  Latin  poet ;  Pliny  the  Younger, 
consul  and  friend  of  Tacitus  ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  the 
Eoman  author  and  contemporary  of  Cicero;  and 
Vitruvius,  the  celebrated  writer  on  architecture,  who 
flourished  in  the  times  of  Csesar  and  Augustus. 
Statues  of  these  and  other  distinguished  personages 
stand  in  the  Palazza  del  Consiglio. 

In  monuments  to  its  illustrious  dead  Verona  is 
particularly  wealthy.  The  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri,  so 
called  from  the  device,  a  ladder  (scala),  which  formed 
their  coat  of  arms,  and  of  their  great  adviser,  Count 
Guglielmo  da  Castelbarco,  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  name 
of  the  Scaligeri  is  as  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  history  of  Verona  as  that  of  the  Sforze 
with  Milan,  and  the  j\Iedici  with  Florence. 
I'or  more  than  a  centmy  (1260  — 1387)  the 
family    held    sway    in    Verona,     Can    Grande,    the 
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patron  of  Dante,  being  the  most  illustrious.  The 
most  splendid  tomb  in  the  little  churchyard  of  Santa 
Maria  Antica,  where  the  Delia  Scala  lords  are  interred, 
is  that  of  Can  Signorio,  four  stories  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  figure,  elaborately  executed. 
An  iron  railing  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  having 
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the  heraldic  ladder  inwrought,  supported  at  intervals 
by  pilasters  encircled  by  the  figures  of  well-known 
saints,  guards  it  from  the  intrusion  of  the  street.  An 
inscription  in  Gothic  letters  states  the  architect  and 
sculptor  to  have  been  Bonino  di  Campiglione. 

Under  the  shadow  of  its  palaces  stands  the  Piazza 
delle  Erbe  (vegetable  market)  with  its  tower,  where 
formerly  hung  the  great  bell  cast  in  1370,  now  in  the 
Pinacoteca,  or  Picture  Gallery.  Very  curious  is  the 
sight  which  this  modern  market-place  presents,  with 
the  merry,  happy  peasants,  in  their  picturesque  attu-e, 
the  rich  artistic  hues  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  quaint  umbrellas  employed 
to  shelter  the  dealer  and  his  wares  from  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun,  looking  like  so  many  gigantic  mush- 
rooms. A  marble  fountain  surmounted  by  an  ancient 
statue  of  Verona  supplies  clear,  bright,  sparkling 
water  for  the  refreshment  of  the  weary,  thirsty  way- 
farer, and  the  use  of  the  vendors  of  vegetable 
produce. 

Verona  possesses  some  fifty  chm'ches,  several  of 
them  magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic  and  Pioman- 
esque  art,  rich  in  old  paintings,  sculptures,  bas-reliefs, 
and  art  treasures.  The  cathedral  (the  Duomo)  is 
ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  who  captm'ed  the  city  a.d. 
774.  Eebuilt  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  centm-y, 
it  has  received  various  additions  from  time  to  time, 
dictated  by  the  piety  and  munificence  of  its  patrons. 
In  addition  to  ihefagade,  a  good  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic,   it  has  a    handsome   porch   of   the  twelfth 
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centuiy,  composed  of  four  twisted  columns,  the  lower 
columns  resting  on  two  griffins  of  red  marble,  which 
support  two  arches  one  over  the  other.  The  entrance 
is  guarded  by 
two  figures  in 
bas-relief  re- 
presenting the 
Paladins  Eo- 
1 a  n  d  and 
Oliver,  the  for- 
mer holding  in 
one  hand  his 
celebrated 
blade  and  in 
the  other  his 
shield  and 
arms ;  the  lat- 
ter, similarly 
equipped, 
grasps  instead 
of  a  sword  a 
mace  fur- 
nished with 
ball  and 
chains. 

The  interior 
of  the  Cathe- 
dral contains 
some  exquisite 
specimens    of 

^  CAXDELAERUJI  IN  A  VERONA  CHURCH. 
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the  sculptor's  skill.  A  curious  epitaph  makes  the 
Cathedral  the  burial-place  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who, 
driven  from  his  see  by  the  unruly  Eomans,  took 
refuge  at  Verona,  where  he  held  an  important 
ecclesiastical  council.  An  inscription  in  the  north 
aisle  commemorates  the  death  and  works  of  the 
renowned  Pacificus,  Archdeacon  of  Verona  (778 — 
846),  He  was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  library 
the  Biblioteca  Capitolare,  rich  in  MSS.  and  palimp- 
sests. After  having  been  carried  off  to  Paris  the  fine 
picture  of  "The  Assumption,"  by  Titian,  has  again 
resumed  its  place  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  Church  of  San  Zenone,  the  j)atron  saint  of 
Verona,  is  a  Eomanesque  basilica*  of  noble  proportions, 
built  about  1138 — 78.  Thefagade  shows  some  quaint 
reliefs  of  Scripture  subjects,  the  life  of  San  Zenone, 
and  a  hunting  scene,  the  "  Chace  of  Theodoric,"  pro- 
bably erected  in  compliment  to  Charlemagne.  The 
campanile,  entirely  detached  from  the  church,  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  is  built  of  alternate 
layers  of  brick  and  marble,  surmounted  by  a  tall 
gallery  of  Lombard  arches,  and  these  again  by  a  low 
conical  spire  and  four  turrets. 

Another  famous  church,  that  of  San  Ferono,  is  an 
interesting   example   of    mediasval   ecclesiastical   art, 

*  "  Basilica  "  was  the  name  given  to  courts  of  justice  under  the 
later  Roman  Empire.  They  had  usually  a  central  nave  ending  in 
an  apse  where  the  seats  of  judges  were  placed,  and  side  passages 
oraisles  separated  from  the  nave  by  pillars.  When  Christians  were 
allowed  to  build  churches  this  was  the  model  thev  adopted,  and 
hence  the  name  "  Basilica," 
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the  least 
changed  of 
any  of  the 
churches. 
Several 
members  of 
the  Ali- 
ghieri  fa- 
mily are 
buriedhere. 

Among  the  curious  work 
of  the  cunning  artificer  a 
candelabrum  executed  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  is  full 
of  interest.  Wonderful  in 
execution  also  are  his  iyi- 
tarsiature,  or  pictures  in 
wood  mosaics.  Space  will 
not  allow  a  description  of 
other  churches  of  interest 
in  Verona ;  nearly  every 
one  possesses  some  feature 
of  peculiar  interest.  In- 
deed, everywhere  in  the 
city  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  present.  The  door- 
wa3's  and  windows  of  the  houses,  as  one  passes  through 
the  streets,  continually  charm  the  eye  by  some  sug- 
gestive illustration  of  the  builder's  or  sculptor's  skill. 

The  most  ancient  relic  of  Verona,  next  in  antiquity 
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to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  theatre,  is  the 
celebrated  amphitheatre,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
in  the  second  or  third  century  a.d.,  situated  in  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Almost  perfect  in  the 
interior,  thanks  to  the  wise  care  bestowed  upon  its 
preservation,  elliptical  in  form,  510  feet  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  reaching  a  height  of  106  feet,  with  tiers  of 
steps,  forty-five  in  number,  it  affords  sitting  accom- 
modation for  27,000  spectators.  It  is  built  of  white 
and  red  Verona  marble.  When  aquatic  performances 
were  required,  the  waters  of  the  Adige  could  be  let 
into  the  arena.  To  facilitate  the  seating  of  the 
multitudes  who  were  present  at  such  exhibitions 
numbers  were  affixed  to  the  walls  to  guide  the 
spectators  to  their  seats,  each  class  being  assigned  a 
particular  place.  Some  of  these  numbers  still  remain 
on  the  old  walls.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
used  for  judicial  combats.  At  the  present  time  the 
arena  is  frequently  used  for  a  summer  theatre,  and 
the  arcades,  seventy-two  in  number,  are  let  to  small 
traders. 

To  the  Christian  antiquarian  the  amj)hitheatre  of 
Verona  is  invested  with  the  halo  of  a  hallowed 
interest ;  for  here,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  bitter 
persecutions,  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  in  common 
with,  and  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as,  their 
brethren  in  Christ  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  faithfully  confessed  their  adherence  to  the 
Saviour  in  the  presence  of  the  multitudes  eager  for 
their  blood,  who  loudly  cried,  '*  The  Christians  to  the 
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lions  !  "  This  holy  enthusiasm,  using  the  word  in  its 
true  and  best  sense,  which  nerved  tender  women  and 
young  children  to  endure  the  cruellest  tortures  rather 
than  deny  their  Lord,  was  the  natural  result  of  a 


THE 
VERONA 
AMPHITHEATRE. 


deep  affection  inspired  by  a  vital  all-absorbing  faith. 
Well  might  Cyprian  in  the  Decian  persecution  write 
to  encourage  his  brethren  at  Carthage  in  this  spirit  of 
noble  hope  and  constancy  "  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  glory  the  more  slow  and  protracted  their 
sufferings.     .     .     .     Happy  is  our  Church,  illumined 
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with  so  divine  a  glory  and  ennobled  in  our  day  by  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs.  She  was  before  white  with  the 
purity  of  her  children,  now  she  has  found  a  royal 
robe  of  purple  in  their  blood."  We,  thanks  to  this 
faithful  testimony  of  the  no])le  army  of  martyrs,  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  our  faith  in  quietness  and  peace  ;  yet 
every  true  disciple  of  Christ,  as  "crucified  with  Him," 
possesses  the  true  spirit  of  the  martyrs.  May  the 
recollection  of  the  heroic  constancy  of  the  early 
Chm'ch,  recalled  to  our  minds  by  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  arena  of  famed  Verona,  deepen  in  our  hearts 
"  the  hope  that  is  in  us,"  and  nerve  us  to  renewed 
courage  and  power  for  useful  life  and  holy  service ! 

E.  D.  Price. 
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j^l^^r  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  saj'  that 
^^M^^'  during  the  nineteenth  centuiy  alone  the 
world  has  made  greater  progress  in  science 

U^-^-  than  in  all  the  past  ages  of  its  history. 
'^[^^j     111    facilities     for     locomotion     we     have 

'-.^3>.;C  advanced  in  an  amazing  degree,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  engineering  is  the  tunnel- 
ling of  the  Alps.  Think  how  formidable  a  barrier 
they  presented  to  invaders  of  Italy  in  ancient  days. 
Juvenal  describes  the  passage  of  that  range  as  one  of 
Hannibal's  most  miraculous  achievements.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Napoleon,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  thought  a  great  feat  to  conduct  an  army 
successfully  through  the  Alpine  passes.  But  now,  at 
the  touch  of  science,  a  way  is  pierced  through  the 
granite  heart  of  the  hills.     It  is  true  that  by  rendering 
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a  thing  eas}^  which  before  has  been  supremely 
difficult  and  awe-inspiring,  we  lose  somewhat  the 
sense  of  grandeur  and  sublimity ;  but  we  willingly 
forego  this  when  we  think  of  the  results  which  ensue 
from  human  skill  and  enterprise.  By  the  St.  Gothard 
Eailway,  which  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  locomo- 
tion, travellers  can  cross  the  Alps  without  any  of  the 
toilsome  labour  which  formerly  attended  the  exploit. 

This  railway,  and  the  road  which  preceded  it  in 
construction,  were  planned  thirty  years  before  they 
were  carried  out,  but  a  variety  of  circumstances 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  project.  It  was 
not  until  1830  that  there  was  any  carriage  route  at 
all  by  way  of  St.  Gothard  and  the  Bernardino,  this 
being  the  only  way  entirely  through  Swiss  territory 
over  the  mountains.  But,  when  this  road  was 
eventually  constructed,  it  could  not  compete  with  the 
Brenner  and  the  Semmering  routes,  which  were  so 
much  lower  and  easier  of  access.  Though  the  St. 
Gothard  road  had  the  advantage  of  being  shorter,  it 
had  the  more  serious  disadvantages  of  being  steep  and 
perilous,  and  of  frequently  being  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  snow  drifts. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  when  railways  came  to  be 
spoken  of  and  contemplated,  that  the  St.  Gothard 
should  have  been  most  favourably  regarded.  But  for 
eleven  years — that  is,  between  1848  and  1859 — nothing 
could  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  Southern  Europe.  The  time,  however,  came 
for  action,  when  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Italy 
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on  the  other,  became  pressing  for  this  new  and 
admirable  mode  of  intercommunication.  The  Swiss 
cantons  still  held  aloof,  being  divided  upon  the 
question,  but  at  a  conference  held  at  Berne  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1869,  the  St.  Gothard  was 
accepted  as  the  true  line.  In  this  conference  Switzer- 
land, North  Germany,  Italy,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg 
were  represented. 

DijESculties  still  lay  ahead.  France  natural^  held 
firmly  to  her  own  route,  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  also  to 
the  Simplon,  which  was  then  about  to  be  constructed. 
At  last  the  result  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war — so 
disastrous  to  France — settled  the  matter;  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  opposition  of  moment  to  the  plans 
of  Germany,  and  the  St.  Gothard  line  was  resolved 
upon.  The  terms  had  been  arranged  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Varzin  in  June,  1870,  but  the  works  only 
began  to  be  pushed  forward  with  vigour  in  October, 
1872.  At  this  latter  date  the  Mont  Cenis  route  was 
already  open,  and  of  course  the  Brenner  and  Sem- 
mering  routes  had  long  been  in  use. 

The  great  engineering  skill  called  into  requisition 
in  the  construction  of  the  St.  Gothard  line  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  following  facts. 
The  journey  from  Switzerland  to  Italy — that  is,  from 
Lucerne  to  Lugano — is  a  little  over  one  hundred 
miles.  In  this  passage  there  are  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  small  tunnels  to  pass  through,  with  a  total 
length  of  fifteen  miles.  The  time  occupied  in 
passing  through  the  great  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  which 
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ill  addition  is  itself  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  in 
length,  is  about  twenty-three  minutes. 

The  scenery,  wherever  the  gaze  of  the  spectator 
can  rest  upon  it,  is  glorious.  In  proof  of  this  wc 
need  only  refer  to  our  illustrations.  The  loveliness 
of  the  Urner  See  and  the  grandeur  of  the  views 
about  osch  enen  particularly  affect  the  traveller. 
Nor  must  such  points  as  those  afforded  by  the  Devil's 
Bridge  and  the  Canton  of  Schwytz  be  forgotten.  The 
whole  length  of  the  line,  from  the  engineering  point 
of  view,  moreover,  is  most  notable.  Not  only  has  the 
St.  Gothard  line  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  but 
twenty-four  miles,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
line,  consists  of  tunnels.  Not  alone  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  fifty-three  tunnels,  but  from  its  lofty 
viaducts,  its  bridges,  its  sheltered  galleries,  and  other 
works,  the  St.  Gothard  line  is  well  entitled  to  be  called 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  modern 
engineering.  The  tunnels  of  the  Semmering  and 
Brenner  routes  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the 
St.  Gothard,  the  longest  in  the  Brenner  being  only 
885  metres.  The  entire  covered  way  of  the  St. 
Gothard  is  no  less  than  40,718  metres,  whereas  the 
Semmering  has  only  fifteen  tunnels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  4,469  metres,  and  the  Brenner  twenty- seven 
tunnels. 

The  cost  of  the  St.  Gothard  line  of  railway  was 
£9,500,000  sterling,  a  very  heavy  amount;  but 
the  exceptional  nature  of  the  work  must  be  taken 
into   consideration.      "  The    huge    mass   of  the    St. 
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Gothard,"  observes  one  writer,  *'  constitutes  the  centre 
of  the  long  circular  chain  that  encompasses  the 
north  of  Italy.  From  its  four  sides  flow  four  of  the 
greatest  Alpine  streams,  two  of  which,  the  Ehine  and 
the  Ehone,  take  from  their  sources  a  winding  course, 
the  Ehine  eastwards  and  the  Ehone  westwards ; 
while  the  two  others,  the  Eeuss  and  the  Ticino,  run 
in  a  straight  line  away  from  one  another,  the  one 
north,  the  other  south — a  straight  line  which  is  pro- 
longed on  the  north  to  the  Ehine  at  Bale,  from  Bale 
to  Cologne,  and  to  the  sands  of  the  North  Sea;  or. 
the  south  to  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como,  to  Milan, 
to  Pavia,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Genoa.  The 
St.  Gothard  Eailway  thus  virtually  makes  the  '  proud 
city '  of  Italy  a  German  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
just  as  the  Brenner  and  Semmering  have  made 
Venice  and  Trieste  German  ports  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  St.  Gothard  line  is  also  having  a  perceptible 
influence  already  upon  the  commerce  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  considerable  additional  traffic  beginning  to 
set  in  by  way  of  Antwerp.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  this 
route  is  the  straightest  and  practically  the  shortest 
across  the  vast  Alpine  chain  will  not  only  naturally 
secure  for  it  the  traffic  of  the  Ehenish  regions 
immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  but  also  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Germany  and  Eastern 
France,  as  well  as  Belgium  and  Holland  and 
Northern  Europe  generally.  But  besides  all  this, 
on  the  score    of   its   magnificent    scenery,    the   new 

route   is   sure    to    become   a   favourite   one.     "  The 
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St.  Gothard  Railway  takes  its    start  from  the  finest 

of  all    Swiss  lakes,  that   of   the   Four   Cantons,    at 

Lucerne ;  it  travels  along  the  Bay  of  Uri  to  Fliielen, 

in  sight  of  the  most  sublime  mountain  scenery  in  the 

world ;  and  it  ends  at  the  Lakes  Maggiore,  Lugano, 

Yarese,  and  Como,  that  group  of  Italian  lakes  which 

surpass   in    loveliness    all   other   lakes,    and   to   the 

beauty  of  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  Italy 

itself,  which  has  been  emphatically  called  the  land  of 

beauty." 

S.  G.  Baenett. 
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jF  the  numerous  quaint  out-of-the-world  places 
in  Tyrol,  though  many  may  be  more 
important  and  more  widely  known,  like 
Bozen  or  Meran,  there  are  few  more  full 
of  interest  than  the  little  town  of  Sterzing. 
I  might  have  been  whirled  past  it  in  the 
train,  as  so  many  travellers  are,  or,  if  I  had  taken  any 
notice  at  all,  have  seen  nothing  but  a  few  roofs  and 
towers,  clumped  together  in  a  broad  green  valley,  with 
two  ruined  castles  at  a  short  distance  ;  but  some  artist 
friends  in  Munich  knew  it,  and  gave  me  a  rather 
tempting  description  of  its  primitive  appearance  and 
picturesque  capabilities.  So  one  May  morning,  alone 
(for  want  of  better  company),  I  set  out  to  see  for  my- 
self what  it  was  like.  The  gruff  Bavarian  official  at 
the  station,   of  whom  I  made  inquiries  as  to  what 
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time  the  trains  started,  seemed  almost  injured  to 
have  to  answer  such  a  question.  "  Nobody  thinks 
of  going  to  Sterzing  nowadays,"  quoth  he,  "  not  even 
a  Tyrolese  lassie."  However,  I  thought  of  doing  so, 
and  I  went. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  warm  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  but,  after  passing  Kufstein,  the  sky  assumed  a 
leaden  hue,  and  as  the  Brenner  was  slowly  ascended, 
with  snorting  locomotive,  a  steady  downpour  of  rain 
commenced,  and  ceased  not  the  whole  day.  The  fair 
prospect  was  blotted  out,  and  one  could  only  now  and 
then  get  a  peep  of  the  winding  carriage  road  in  the 
valley,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  or  of  distant  snow- 
crowned  mountain  peaks.  I  don't  think  rain  has 
such  a  depressing  effect  on  one  anywhere  as  in  the 
mountains;  the  rushing  and  gurgling  of  dozens  of 
mountain  streams,  the  pouring  waterspouts  from  the 
roof  of  every  house,  and,  above  all,  the  water  standing 
all  over  the  pathways :  these  things  certainly  combine 
to  exaggerate  the  usual  discomforts  attendant  upon 
this  most  beneficial  and  health-giving  element. 

Under  such  cii'cumstances  did  I  find  myself  landed 
— I  might  almost  say  floated — at  the  Sterzing  station. 
There  seemed  to  be  but  one  official  on  duty — indeed, 
as  I  was  the  only  arrival  it  was  no  doubt  sufficient — 
but  my  bag  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  saturated 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  bring  it  under  cover ;  and 
still  longer  was  it  before  he  could  leave  his  manifold 
duties  and  conduct  me  to  the  inn  to  which  I  had  been 
recommended  in  the  town.     He  no  doubt  considered 
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me  quite  a  safe  customer,  and  not  likely  to  slip  out 
of  his  hand,  seeing  that,  after  the  train  had  gone  on, 
we  appeared  to  be  "  monarchs  of  all  we  surveyed." 
The  town  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  station, 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I  resigned  my- 
self to  the  hospitality  of  the  "  Schwavzer  Adler." 

I  appeared  to  be  the  only  stranger  staying  in  the 
house — I  certainly  was  the  only  lady  there — so  that  I 
had  to  resort  to  newspapers  and  short  chats  with  the 
landlord  and  landlady  and  the  "  Kellnerin  "*  for  my 
first  evening's  entertainment.  Added  to  this,  my 
room  had  a  bow  window,  whence  I  could  see  a 
perspective  of  street  to  the  left,  to  the  right  a  very 
inviting-looking  old  tower  with  gateway  underneath, 
and  in  front  an  open  square,  with  a  church,  hospital, 
and  school-house. 

The  reader  will  have  an  ad^^antage  over  me  if  1 
make  him  acquainted  with  a  few  historical  facts 
about  the  place,  before  taking  a  look  at  it  as  it  is 
now.  These  facts  I  hunted  out  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  my  return  to  London,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  gain  any  enlightenment  on  the  subject  from 
the  inhabitants.  Vague  hints  I  did  indeed  gather  about 
the  "  Eomans,"  but  that  matter  se'emed  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  good  people  so  long  as  their  Kaiser 
Franz  Josef  was  gracious  to  them ;  and  had  he  not 
visited  then*  town  a  year  or  two  ago  ?  and  had  they 
not  erected  an  obelisk  to  commemorate  the  event  ? 

The  Sterzing  of  to-day  is  the  Stortzingen  of  the 

*  Waitrebs. 
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Middle  Ages,  the  Steriacum  and  Vii)etenum  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Its  strategical  situation,  just  where 
the  narrow  Brenner  Pass  opens  out  into  the  smiling 
valley  of  the  Eisack,  which  stretches  away  to  the 
south,  commended  itself  to  the  far-sighted  rulers  of 
the  world  many  centuries  ago ;  while  the  fertile  soil 
and  rich  ore  in  the  mountains  seemed  to  them  a  most 
desirable  possession.  Accordingly  in  the  year  of 
Eome  739,  or  13  years  b.c,  an  expedition  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  Augustus  to  penetrate  the  Alpine  chain 
dividing  North  and  South  Europe,  and  open  up  to  the 
Roman  eagles  the  Brenner  Pass.  A  heathen  monu- 
ment found  near  the  parish  chmxh,  stating  that  here 
ossa  decimce  legionis,  or  the  bones  of  the  10th  Legion, 
were  bm-ied,  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  battles  then 
fought. 

The  Romans,  having  defeated  the  united  Ehaetians 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  moved  forward  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Sterzing.  Here  they  conquered 
the  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  opened  their  way  over 
the  Brenner  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  After  the 
entire  subjugation  of  South  Tyrol,  Sterzing  was  made 
a  chief  station  under  the  name  of  Yipetenum,  and 
gradually  grew  and  spread,  as  its  impoi-tance  for  a 
halting-place  on  the  high-road  from  Verona  and 
Aquileja  to  Veldidena  and  Augsbm-g  became  evident. 
The  great  number  of  antiquities  found  form  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  flourishing  condition  ;  to  which,  no 
doubt,  the  mineral  wealth  ot  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains contributed.     And  so  the  good  Sterzingers  have 
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every  right  to  their  theory  about  the  Eomans, 
although  they  know  so  httle  about  the  facts. 

This  sketch  of  the  Eoman  occupation  is  as  it  were 
a,  first  phase  of  its  history.  Like  the  brilhant  colours 
of  the  dissolving  view  gradually  fading  and  developing 
another  picture,  so  the  activity  and  power  of  these 
mighty  colonizers  waned,  and  a  transition  period 
followed  of  which  no  facts  remain  on  record.  At  last, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  new  picture  begins  to 
assume  distinct  form.  We  see  another  race,  and  this 
time  no  foreigner  to  the  soil,  reviving  and  working  up 
the  paths  and  sources  of  industry  in  which  the  Eoman 
stranger  had  previously  flourished.  The  mines  begin 
to  be  once  more  actively  worked ;  the  busy  burgher 
and  merchant  bring  their  wares  together  for  sale,  and 
Archduke  Eudolf  promotes  their  enterprise  by  causing 
the  high-road  to  be  laid  through  the  town,  thus 
guiding  as  it  were  the  streams  of  commerce  between 
North  and  South  Europe  into  the  hands  of  the  busy 
citizens. 

The  inhabitants  were  no  doubt  very  grateful,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  and  another  gracious  and 
beneficent  prince,  Frederic,  surnamed  "with  the 
empty  pocket,"  granted  them  permission  to  hold 
weekly  fairs  and  markets,  and  hither  the  country  folk 
repaired  from  far  and  wide,  bringing  the  country 
produce  to  barter  for  that  of  the  town.  We  can 
picture  to  ourselves  many  animated  scenes  on  these 
occasions.  Important  buildings  standing  even  now 
in  tolerably  good  condition,  such  as  the  Council  House, 
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gate,  and  parish  church,  were  built  during  these 
flourishing  days.  It  would  seem  indeed  that,  up  to 
the  introduction  of  railways,  Sterzing  was  still  a  place 
of  bustle  and  importance  on  the  high-road.  The  post- 
chaises  and  diligences  changed  horses  here  frequently, 
and  so  a  continual  stir  was  kept  up.  Goethe,  in  his 
Italian  Journal,  passes  it  over  with  the  simple  remark, 
"  changed  horses  at  Sterzing";  but  had  he  not  been 
burning  with  the  fever  for  Italian  travel,  he  might 
have  taken  time  to  note  and  space  to  write  something 
about  its  quaintness  and  interest. 

And  now,  looking  at  it  to-day,  it  would  seem  to 
have  changed  its  appearance  but  little  during  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  The  activity  of  the  old 
coaching  and  posting  days  has  given  way  to  an  almost 
primeval  and  certainl}^  soothing  repose.  The  traffic 
which  once  rolled  unceasingly  through  its  single 
street  now  glides  past  on  the  iron  road,  the  only  sign 
of  modem  commercial  enterprise  being  a  Marmor 
Industrie  (marble  works),  which  is  in  course  of  erection 
just  outside  the  town.  Echoes  of  time  gone  by  do 
indeed  roll  through  the  stilly  night,  as  the  ear  of  the 
wakeful  stranger  is  astonished  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  by  hearing  a  bell  rung  from  a  neighbom'ing 
tower,  and  a  muffled  sing-song  of — 

Gebet  Acht  mit  eurem  Licht 
Dass  kein  Ungliick  geschiecht. 

i  aiif  11  ! 
Take  care  of  your  light, 
That  no  accident  happen. 

A  quarter  past  ten  ! 
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And  also  from  the  street  below  resounds  every  hour 
the  monotonous  chant  of — 

Ihr  lieben  Leute  lasst  Euch  sagen 

Die  Uhr  im  Thurm  hat  11  Uhr  g'schlagen. 

11  Uhr! 
Now,  hear  you  this,  all  you  dear  folk, 
The  clock-tower  strikes  eleven  o'clock. 

Eleven  o'clock  ! 

Lobet  den  Herrn  und  die  heilige  Jungfrau, 
Die  unbefleckte  Jungfrau  ! 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  and  Holy  Virgin, 
The  spotless  Virgin  ! 

This  is  varied  only  by  the  different  hour  of  the  night, 
which  forms  the  refrain  to  each  couplet.  In  some 
other  Tyrolese  towns  the  watchman's  cry  may  still  be 
heard.  Sometimes  a  long  exhortation  is  chanted  out, 
a  different  one  for  every  hour  of  the  night ;  the 
peculiarly  monotonous  declamation  of  these  chants 
is  beyond  descrijDtion. 

The  tower  from  which  the  indefatigable  watchman's 
cry  is  heard  stands  where  formerly  was  the  entrance  to 
the  town,  but  now,  owing  to  the  lengthening  out  of  the 
street  beyond  the  walls,  it  seems  to  occupy  a  central 
position.  It  was  built  in  1468  by  Siegfried,  surnamed 
the  Munzreiehe  ("  rich  in  coin"),  and  still  remains  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Underneath  is  a  gate- 
way wide  enough  to  admit  of  one  vehicle  passing 
through  at  a  time,  and  a  smaller  gate  at  the  side  foi 
foot-passengers. 

Passing  through  this  gate  from  north  to  south, 
the   first  object  to   attract  the   stranger's   attention 
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is  the  Eathhaus  (Council  House).  Among  the  old- 
fashioned,  bow-windowed  gabled  houses,  with  a  peep 
of  the  towering  mountains  in  the  background,  it 
stands  out  conspicuously,  thanks  to  the  massive  and 
handsomely  ornamented  corner  windows.  The  lower 
part  is  built  on  arches,  forming  an  arcade,  with 
covered  walks  and  shops.  One  can  form  an  opinion 
of  the  quietness  of  the  place  when- 1  say  that,  with- 
out the  slightest  inconvenience,  I  was  able  to  place 
myself  close  to  the  side  path  opposite  to  make  my 
sketch  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this  was  a  quite 
usual  proceeding,  for,  as  a  troop  of  boys  coming 
out  of  school  became  aware  that  I  was  sitting  there, 
they  made  a  simultaneous  rush  at  the  corner  stone  of 
the  corner  column,  and  quite  a  fight  took  place  for 
the  privilege  of  sitting  on  this  stone,  and  so  being 
introduced  into  my  sketch.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
patience  and  pertinacity  of  some  of  these  aspirants 
for  the  honom'  of  being  immortalised  in  this  manner. 
But  they  were  all  disappointed. 

A  handsomely  ornamented  door  leads  into  a  broad 
arched  stone  vault.  After  groping  about  in  the 
gloomy  light  a  little  time  one  finds  the  staircase.  On 
the  first  floor  is  the  large  council  chamber,  a  fine 
room  panelled  from  top  to  bottom.  Eound  the  walls 
are  hung  some  oil-paintings,  removed  from  the  parish 
church  at  its  last  restoration.  The  door  of  this  room 
is  most  richly  ornamented  on  the  inside  with  iron 
work,  taking  the  form  of  fantastic  flowers  and  leaves. 
Above  this  room  is  another  apartment,  in  all  rcBpects 
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very  similar,  except  that  it  is  devoted  to  lumber,  and 
is  certainly  the  most  picturesque  lumber-room  one 
can  imagine.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
information  about  the  builder  or  architect  of  this 
Eathhaus,  the  date  1594  carved  on  the  outer  door  is 
all  that  can  be  ascertained. 

While  I  was  sketching  inside  this  building,  an  old 
man  often  came  and  chatted  with  me,  and  I  found  out 
that  he  lived  there,  and  was,  I  suppose,  Haus-meister, 
or  caretaker.  His  sisters  kept  a  cheese,  butter,  eggs, 
and  sausage  shop  on  the  ground  floor.  He  took  me 
into  their  dwelling-rooms  at  the  back  of  the  first 
floor,  confided  to  me  that  he  was  not  without  artistic 
aspirations  himself,  and  would  show  me  some  of  his 
efforts.  He  really  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
ability,  but  it  was,  of  course,  quite  uncultured.  He 
let  me  wander  all  over  the  place  as  I  liked,  and, 
having  discovered  in  the  lumber  a  nice  old  spinning- 
wheel  belonging  to  his  sister,  I  went  into  the  shop 
and  negotiated  for  the  purchase  thereof.  They  let 
me  have  it  for  two  shillings.  They  were  also  good 
enough  to  find  me  a  gourd  which  I  wanted,  and  in 
recognition  of  their  various  little  services  I  invested 
in  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  Salami  sausage  from 
their  stores. 

The  people  indeed  everywhere  are  very  friendly  to 
strangers.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  an  old  peasant 
with  a  wonderful  hat  on,  with  gold  cord  and  tassels, 
and  I  immediately  thought  I  should  like  to  possess  it. 
Before  deciding  to  give  chase  I  hesitated — alas  !  he 
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who  hesitates  is  lost ! — my  peasant  and  hat  dis- 
appeared suddenly,  and  on  enquiring  for  him  among 
the  bystanders  they  said  they  did  not  know  where  he 
had  gone.  A  man  stepped  out  from  a  doorway,  and 
said  he  thought  he  knew  where  he  had  gone,  and 
offered  to  fetch  him,  which  he  did,  and  for  the  sum  of 
two  florins  (fom-  shillings)  the  coveted  hat  was  my 
own.  It  happened  to  be  quite  an  old  shape,  such  as  is 
not  made  now,  so  I  was  very  fortunate.  The  peasant 
national  dress  is  less  worn  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  Tyrol.  Perhaps  the  close  proximity  of  the 
railway  is  the  reason  for  this.  It  is  a  pity,  however ; 
for  the  scarlet  vest,  broad  green  braces,  leather 
embroidered  belt,  and  short  leather  breeches  are 
most  picturesque. 

Another  interesting  building,  and  one  well  worth  'a 
visit,  is  the  parish  church.  It  is  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  town,  and  was  built  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
particularly  the  wealthy  miners,  combining  to  share 
the  expense  of  the  erection.  The  colossal  columns 
which  support  the  vault  correspond  in  number  with 
the  communities  who  contributed  to  the  building. 
Each  of  these  placed  its  column,  and  on  it  is  the 
proud  inscription  for  their  descendants  :  "  Siehe,  dies 
hat  die  fromme  Altwelt  mit  dem  Schatze  der  Gebirge 
deiner  Andacht  gebaut  "  {"  Behold,  thy  pious  fore- 
fathers built  this  with  the  treasure  of  the  mountains 
for  thy  devotions  ").  The  original  architectural  form 
has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  later  restorations  and 
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renovations.  In  the  churchyard  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  tablet  with  an  English  inscription ;  it  was, 
I  believe,  that  of  a  youth  who  died  here  on  his  way 
to  the  south.  I  remember  one  line  very  clearly  :  "  He 
reached  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  heaven  " — and  there 
he  lies,  surrounded  by  those  glorious  AIjds,  in  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  and  beautiful  of  their  many  valleys. 

Near  the  chm-ch  is  an  interesting  old  house, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  brotherhood  called  the 
"  Teutscher-orden "  (Order  of  Germans).  A  Capuchin 
monastery  supplies  the  place  with  additional  spiritual 
ministrations  and  picturesque  cowls.  The  Hospital 
was  founded  by  Graf  Hugo  v.  Taufers,  in  1241. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  town  and  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  valley  and  Schloss,  I  may  say  that 
"the  entrances,  staircases,  and  courtyards  of  many  of 
the  houses  are  very  picturesque  and  quaint.  There  is 
generally  a  gallery  running  along  one  or  more  sides 
of  the  courtyard,  and  dark,  vaulted  passages  under 
other  houses  lead  one  almost  outside  the  town. 
In  one  in  particular  there  was  what  is  called  a 
"  chapel" — i.e.,  in  a  large  niche  were  wooden  painted 
figm-es  representing  Christ  and  His  disciples.  These 
chapels  are  very  common  all  over  the  country.  There 
is  generally  a  rail  in  front  to  kneel  on  ;  they  are 
called  "Calvaries"  when  the  ''Passion"  is  repre- 
sented ;  and  sometimes  on  a  mountain-side  are  a 
whole  series  of  such  chapels,  called  "  stations,"  to 
which  the  people  make  pilgrimages,  and  say  a  certain 
number  of  prayers  at  each. 
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Leaving  now  the  town  behind  us,  let  us  explore 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  was  in  primeval 
times  a  vast  lake,  and  although  it  has  been  drained 
for  centuries,  the  land  is  still  marshy,  and  ajffords 
excellent  pasture  for  horses,  pigs,  and  geese.  The 
phantasy  of  the  Tyrolese  has  also  peopled  this 
marsh  with  the  spirits  of  faded  spinsters,  who  must 
here  do  penance  for  their  supposed  ignominy.  Thus 
a  saying  has  arisen  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, 
who  say  of  an  old  maid,  "  She  belongs  to  the  Ster- 
zinger  Marsh."  Two  impetuous  mountain  streams 
rush  down  the  valley  with  immense  rapidity,  and 
have,  more  than  ouce,  committed  sad  havoc  •  by 
overflowing. 

My  first  walk  to  Schloss  Eeiffeustein  was  an  un- 
pleasant experience  of  marsh  land.  I  took  a  wrong 
path  across  the  valley,  and  it  became  gradually 
narrower,  and  the  ground  moister,  until  I  came  to 
some  planks,  and  on  these  I  walked  on,  the  water 
splashing  up  round  me  at  each  step.  I  don't  know 
why  I  kept  on,  but  I  believe  I  considered  the  fact  of 
planks  being  laid  down  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  the  path.  At  last  I  reached  firm  and 
rising  ground  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  and  looked 
round  for  the  castle,  for  which  I  had  been  aiming. 
To  my  surprise  it  appeared  as  far  off  as  before,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  I  had  got  round  to  the  other 
side  of  it.  I  went  on  again  until  I  came  to  some 
cottages,  where  I  enquired  for  the  road,  and  found  I 
hud  come  about  a  mile  jind  a  half  out  of  my  way. 
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When  it  was  reached,  I  was  fortunate  in  finding 
the  peasant  who  Hved  there  at  home,  working  in  his 
garden.  The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands 
is  sunny  and 
steep.  One 

reaches  first  an 
outer  wall,  with 
strong  gate  and 
portcullis.  Then 
comes  a  bridge 
(formerly  a  draw- 
bridge)  over  a 
deep  chasm, 
another  gate  and 
wall,  and  another 
courtyard,  like- 
wise provided 
with  innumer 
able  slits  and 
loopholes.  Here 
is  the  entrance 
to  the  main 
building,  up 
rough  rock-hewn 
steps,  past  a  picturesque  well  with  moss-grown 
wooden  roof. 

This  entrance  is  so  rough  in  its  appearance  that 
one  is  not  prepared  for  the  wealth  of  Gothic  carving 
which  some  of  the  rooms  display.     One  in  particular 
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is  quite  a  chef-d'oeuvre  in  this  way,  the  borders  round 
the  panelKng  and  ceiling  being  carved  in  many 
different  patterns.  This  room  contains  a  genuine 
carved  Gothic  table,  unique  in  form  and  workman- 
ship. The  door  is  also  richly  ornamented  with  iron- 
work. The  peasant  who  showed  me  over  said  they 
had  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  some  of  the  visitors, 
who  tried  to  carry  off  pieces  of  the  carving  or  iron- 
work. He  told  me  of  one  instance.  When  his  wife 
had  shown  this  room  to  a  visitor,  apparently  a 
gentleman,  and  they  had  got  downstairs,  he  said, 
"  Oh,  I  have  dropped  my  knife  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
must  go  back  and  look  for  it."  She  let  him  do  so, 
but  as  he  did  not  return  for  some  time,  went  back 
and  found  him  in  the  act  of  loosening  the  ornamented 
iron  lock  on  the  door.  "  My  wife  did  scold,  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  he  ;  "  but  if  it  had  been  me  I  should  have 
kicked  him  downstairs." 

In  another  room  is  a  small  chapel  also  richly  carved, 
and  dating  from  about  the  same  period.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  doors  about  the  place,  all  exceed- 
ingly pictm-esque.  A  portion  of  the  tower,  the  oldest 
part,  is  still  accessible ;  and  from  the  Romanesque 
arched  windows  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the 
snow-capped  momitains. 

The  early  possessors  of  this  stronghold  do  not  seem 
to  be  known,  although,  as  early  as  1180,  it  was  said 
to  be  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  At  a 
later  period  it  belonged  to  the  Von  Seben  family,  of 
whom  the  last  representative,  Oswald,  died  in  1465. 
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After  many  changes  it  now  belongs  to  the  Graf  v. 
Taxis,  a  descendant  of  the  Eogiere  de  Tassis  who, 
visiting    Germany    in   the    year    1450,    "introduced 


IN    THE    GOTHIC    EOOM. 


the  never-enoiigh-to-be-praised  invention  of  posts." 
For  this  pubHc  benefaction  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
caused  the  office  of  Head  Postmaster  to  be  hereditary 
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in  the  Taxis  family,  and  raised  its  members  to  the 
rank  of  barons  and  counts. 

For  the  benefit  of  future  visitors  I  may  say  that 
Sterzing  is  on  the  Brenner  line,  which  runs  direct 
from  Munich  over  the  Alps  to  Verona  via  Inspruck  and 
Bozen.  It  is  about  eight  or  nine  hours'  journey  from 
Munich,  through  the  heart  of  the  Alps,  with  many 
beautiful  views  of  the  scenery;  but  doubly  beautiful, 
even  if  more  tedious,  must  the  journey  have  been  in  the 
old  posting  days.  I  travelled  home  with  a  lady,  a  North 
German,  who  said  she  remembered  her  first  journey 
over  the  Brenner  with  her  husband,  before  the  rail- 
way was  made  ;  she  considered  that  since  then  the 
character  of  the  people  had  a  good  deal  deteriorated  : 
they  were  less  simple,  and  more  grasping  in  their 
transactions  with  strangers.  This  is  very  likely  true, 
though  I,  of  course,  only  know  them  as  they  are  now ; 
and  I  should  consider  them,  judging  from  experience, 
honest,  hospitable,  and  simple  still.  But,  no  doubt, 
in  places  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  they  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  lost  their  former  characteristics. 

Chaelotte  J.  Weeks. 
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^HE  Engadine  is  the  upper  valley  of  the 
river  Inn,  and  lies  in  the  Canton  of 
Grisons.  The  portion  of  the  valley 
frequented  hy  tourists  stretches  from 
Maloja,  where  the  descent  begins  into  Italy, 
to  a  few  miles  below  St.  Moritz.  Pontre- 
sina  lies  in  a  side  branch  of  the  main  valley.  The 
purity  of  the  air  and  the  loftiness  of  the  situation 
have  made  it  a  favourite  health  resort.  The  valley 
is  usually  approached  from  Chur  (or  Coire),  an 
interesting  old  town  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
infant  Rhine. 

In  the   route  over  the   Albula  from   Coire,    after 

penetrating   tremendous    gorges,   in    the    depths   of 

which   roaring    streams   when    unseen    make    their 

presence  known,   we   come   upon  the   site    of    Piz* 

*  Piz  is  a  Roniansch  word  for  peak  or  summit. 
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Salteras,  Piz 
Vallogn,  and 
Piz      d'Alea 

—  S  11    0  w  - 

;  ,..^=la-H^^  patched  piii- 

n  a  c  1  e  s  , 
shooting  up  to  heaven 
amongst  masses  of  granite, 
porphjTj,  and  hornblende; 
and  then  there  opens  out  the 
magnificent  Weissenstein, 
6,660  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  the  south-east  of  Pontresina,  lies  the  Bernina 
Pass,  where  a  group  of  hills  come  within  view  but  little 
inferior  to  the  Monte  Rosa  range.  There  beds  of 
everlasting  snow  reveal  themselves  in  dazzling  white- 
ness against  the  azure  sky,  and  diffuse  through  the 
air  a  crispy  freshness  which  quickens  the  circulation 


BERXrXA    PASS. 
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of  the  blood,  and  breathes  new  vigoiu*  into  the  body, 
with  every  breath  one  draws. 

The  Bernina  Pass  has  many  windings,  many 
circuits  open  to  experienced  mountaineers,  but  in- 
accessible to  the  common  run  of  summer  tourists; 
yet  even  a  carriage  drive  up  the  pass  from  the 
village  of  Poutresina  to  a  jDoint  which  commands  a 
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fine  view  towards  the  Italian  side  will  well  repay 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  excursion.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  years  we  have  a  lively  impression 
of  it  at  the  present  moment.  Pushing  on  towards 
Poschiavo,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  bearing 
that  name,  is  a  pleasant  watering  place  called 
Le    Prese,    an    establisliment    of    sulphurous    baths 
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heated  by  steam  and  filling  yellow  marble  cisterns. 
The  accommodation  is  good  and  attracts  numbers  of 
Milanese  citizens  from  their  hot  dirty  streets  in 
summer  time. 

But  of  all  the  hills  near  Pontresina,  not  one  is  so 
much  noted,  so  well-known,  and  so  often  mounted  as 
Piz  Languard,  10,715  feet  high.  The  ascent  can 
easily  be  made  in  three  or  four  hours,  through  a  larch 
wood  and  then  over  green  slopes,  till  the  climber 
reaches  the  base  of  the  peak,  made  of  mica  slate. 
A  fm-ther  ascent  takes  you  across  a  space  filled  by 
blocks]  of  stone  patched  with  snow.  A  wooden  cross 
crowns  the  top  of  the  mountain.  A  lady  of  our 
party  complained  of  fatigue,  when  the  excursion  was 
over,  but  she  bravely  struggled  to  the  summit,  faint 
and  weary,  to  be  abundantly  rewarded  by  the 
immense  panorama,  on  a  clear  day,  spreading  all 
round.  The  eye  can  traverse  the  enormous  sweep  of 
the  compass  point  after  point,  each  peak  being 
capable  of  distinct  identification,  through  the  help 
of  such  an  admirable  panorama  plate  as  that 
supplied  in  Ball's  "  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps." 
Baedeker  is  also  very  good  in  this  respect. 

In  the  bosoms  of  the  hills  are  noble  glaciers.  Our 
artist  supplies  us  with  a  view  of  the  Koseg  Glacier, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  ice  streams.  It 
appears  at  a  little  distance  like  a  frozen  sea,  the 
surface  undulating  wave  after  wave.  Indeed  it 
seems  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  waving  hills 
seen  sweeping  miles  and  miles  away  from  the  top  of 
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Piz  Languard.  But  when  nearly  approached,  and 
traversed  by  the  aid  of  a  guide  and  an  alpenstock, 
the  frozen  sea  is  found  full  of  rents  and  fissures, 
down  which  you  look  into  blue  caverns  with  crystal 
water — moraines  lining  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and 
detracting  from  its  appearance  by  unsightly  ridges  of 
grit   and   dirt.     Glacier   tables,  as   they   are   called, 


THE    EOSEG    GLACIER. 


sometimes  vary  the  surface,  being  masses  of  rock 
resting  on  and  protecting  the  ice  below,  and  so 
forming  a  stone  capital  on  the  top  of  an  ice  pillar. 

There  is  another  well-known  glacier,  the  Mor- 
teratsch,  above  Pontresina,  near  the  Bernina  Pass,  at 
the  end  of  a  gorge  close  to  the  waterfall  of  the 
Flatzbach.     The  lower  part,  as  the  guide-book  says, 
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"  is  easily  traversed,  and  a  rough  track  has  been 
carried  along  both  banks,  used  by  the  sheep  that  are 
pastured  on  the  slopes."  The  description  brings  to 
mind  our  excursion  up  the  valley  to  the  glacier  long 
ago,  and  the  persevering  attempts  our  companions 
made  to  keep  a  footing  on  the  treacherous  ice,  as 
they  desired  to  reach  the  Isla  Pers,  a  projecting 
rock,  compared  with,  but  inferior  to,  the  celebrated 
Jardin  on  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  drive  along  the 
valley  was  full  of  enjoyment,  albeit  we  had  no  better 
conveyance  than  a  rude  kind  of  waggon. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Albula  and  Bernina  passes. 
Two  others  should  be  named,  the  Julier  and  the 
Maloja.  The  first  brings  the  traveller  from  Coire  to 
Samaden,  the  second  takes  him  down  from  the 
Engadine  to  Italy.  The  summit  of  the  former 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Oberhalbstein  ;  and 
in  one  of  the  windings  of  the  road,  near  the  farm  of 
Yazerol,  is  a  spot  where,  according  to  an  old  Swiss 
custom,  representatives  of  the  three  Leagues  of  Uj)per 
Rhaetia  took  an  oath  of  everlasting  union  in  the  year 
1471.  Grandeur  of  a  surprising  aspect,  sometimes 
frowning  and  savage,  appears  at  different  stages  of  the 
route,  diversified  and  softened  at  times  by  grassy  val- 
leys and  wooded  heights,  until  Silva  Plana  is  reached, 
which,  though  5,958  feet  above  the  sea-level,  expands 
in  a  wide  valley  backed  by  snow-streaked  mountains. 
The  village  of  Silva  Plana  is  a  pictm^esque  object  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful  vale,  enclosed  by  meadows  and 
little  green  lakes,  and  near  to  woods  of  larch  and  pine. 
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Bare  mountain  and  rock  line  the  Julier  Pass, 
until  it  touches  the  vale  of  Silva  Plana,  and 
proceeds  as  far  as  Samaden ;  but  the  beauty  of 
woodland  scenery  awaits  the  tourist  who  intends  to 
visit  the  Lake  of  Como  by  way  of  the  Maloja  Pass. 
We  can  never  forget  a  sunny  day  when  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  glorious  descent  and  set  our  face 
Italy-wards.  Of  all  the  passes  we  ever  crossed,  and 
we  have  crossed  many,  this,  though  by  no  means  the 
grandest,  is  the  loveliest,  the  most  charming.  The 
guide-books  give  the  route  on  the  ascending  side  from 
Italy  to  the  Engadine  and  suggest  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  extreme  beauty,  the  enchanting  attractiveness  of 
the  descending  aspect  from  the  Engadine  to  Italy. 

Wonderfully  are  our  ideas  of  scenery  altered  by  the 
positions  in  which  we  sit ;  and  going  and  returning 
by  the  same  road  often  appear  like  journeys  along 
two  different  routes.  Nobody  who  has  only  come  up 
the  Maloja  Pass  can  judge  of  what  it  is  to  go  down. 
The  descent  is  along  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the 
Mera,  and,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  somewhat  Alpine, 
the  lower  is  rich  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  Italian  vege- 
tation. The  thick  chestnut  woods  can  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  nor  can  the  villages,  castles,  and  bridges — 
which,though  dirty  and  dilapidated  enough,  are  features 
enchanting  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
Turns  in  that  road  will  remain  pictures  in  memory 
for  ever.  At  the  bottom  of  the  descent  stands  Chia- 
venna,  with  its  ruined  castle,  its  pleasant  vineyards  and 
gardens,  its  campanile,  and  its  two  charnel  houses. 
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The  two  main  centres  for  Engadine  visitors  are 
St.  Moritz  and  Pontresina.  St.  Moritz  is  situated 
on  a  mountain  slope,  looking  to  the  south,  and  is 
sheltered  from  the  winds  by  its  lordly  hills  and  its 
pleasant  larch  woods.  Its  baths  are  a  great 
attraction.  The  Kurhaus  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  just  above  a  green  lake,  and  can  accommodate 
three  hundred  people.  The  baths,  it  is  said,  were 
used  by  the  Eomans,  and  they  have  been  praised  by 
Paracelsus.  Fashions  change.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  nobody  cared  about  St.  Moritz  ; 
nowadays  there  is  a  perfect  rush  to  the  much-talked-of 
spot.  The  springs  are  medicinal,  and  are  used  both 
for  hot  baths  and  for  morning  draughts.  The  cisterns 
are  of  wood  and  of  marble,  and  you  pay  more  for  the 
marble  than  the  wood. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Gian  is  not  far  off,  and  its  dark 
shadows  are  not  unwelcome  on  a  hot  day,  for,  though 
the  Engadine  be  so  elevated  and  breezy,  one  is  glad 
sometimes  at  noon  to  get  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

The  population  of  the  Engadine  is  very  primitive. 
The  people  live  in  great  simplicity,  gathered  together 
in  little  scattered  groups,  or  inhabiting  lonely 
chalets  on  the  mountain  sides,  tending  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Corn  does  not  flourish  in  the  district ;  there 
are  a  few  patches  of  oats  and  potatoes,  and  a  little 
rye ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  coarse  grass,  used  for 
litter,  and  excellent  pasturage.  The  meadows  also 
yield  good  crops  of  hay,  which  labourers  from  other 
neighbourhoods  help   the  inhabitants  to  gather  in. 
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But  many  of  the  Engadine  villagers  are  very  enter- 
prising, and,  leaving  their  homes  in  early  life,  repair 
to  other  lands,  where,  as  confectioners,  coffee-house 


keepers,  and  manufacturers  of  chocolate  and  liqueurs, 
they  secure  a  good  living  and  make  money,  and  then 
retire  in  the  evening  of  their  days  to  spend  the  rest  of 
life  under  the  shadow  of  their  native  hills.      Such 
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folks  make  their  homes  wonderfully  comfortable. 
The  rooms  are  neat,  and  the  wmdows  decorated,  and 
the  inmates  most  civil  and  obliging. 

The  history  of  the  people  is  full  of  interest,  and 
runs  back  to  a  remote  period,  where  it  becomes 
entangled  with  controversies.  The  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  Grison  race ;  and  about  the  Grisons 
much  has  been  written.  Coxe,  in  his  Swiss 
"  Travels,"  wi'itten  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
brings  a  good  deal  of  research  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  mountain  fastness  appear  in 
old  time  sustaining  treaty  relations  with  great 
European  powers.  The  French  Revolution  made 
changes ;  but,  for  a  long  time  past,  the  Canton  of  the 
Grisons  has  been  an  integral  part  of  Switzerland. 

The  people  of  the  Engadine  do  not  use  Italian  or 
German,  but  a  Eomansch  dialect  formed  from  the 
Latin. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  the 
Eomansch,  which  had  been  a  mere  barbarous  jargon 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  then  began  to 
take  a  new  and  harmonious  grammatical  shape,  under 
a  scholar  named  John  de  Travers,  who  was  both  a 
soldier  and  a  divine.  He  promoted  the  Protestant 
faith  in  the  Grisons.  Few  natives  of  the  Engadine 
had  at  that  period  any  education  whatever,  and  John 
de  Travers  sought  at  once  to  improve  their  intellect 
and  to  promote  their  spiritual  life.  He  preached 
from  the  parish  pulpit,  and  began  to  write  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  thus  preparing  for  another  labourer  in 
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the  same  field.  This  was  PhiKp  Salutz,  called 
Gallicius,  who  in  1534  translated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Decalogue  into  the 
Engadine  dialect.  Then  arose  others,  especially 
Huidric  Campel,  who  wrote  Sacred  Dramas,  and 
prepared  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  for 
use  in  Protestant  worship. 

All  this  is  like  reading  the  history  of  our  own  old 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  in  which  the  earliest  attempts 
at  book-making  take  a  religious  and  Scriptural  form. 
No  version  of  the  Bible  in  Eomansch  appeared  until 
1679,  when  one  was  published  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Engadine  with  explanatory  notes.  Theological  tracts 
were  printed  in  the  same  language,  and  amongst 
them  was  a  translation  of  a  work  by  Eichard  Baxter 
on  Vows.  The  first  translation  of  all  the  sacred 
books  bears  date  1718,  and  was  published  at  Coire  at 
the  expense  of  the  clergy,  and  dedicated  by  the 
printer  to  our  George  I.,  who  returned  a  present  of 
fifty  guineas. 

Durmg  our  stay  at  Pontresina  there  was  a  bridge 
over  the  little  river  that  we  often  visited.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  bridge,  we  found 
a  pleasant  retreat  for  reading  and  meditation.  The 
spot  is  connected  with  the  following  incident : — There 
was  a  celebrated  Bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria  in  the 
Venetian  territory — Vergerio  he  was  called — who 
espoused  the  Protestant  cause.  He  visited  the 
Valteline  and  penetrated  into  the  Grison  valleys. 
One  night  he  came  to  the  village  of  Pontresina,  when 
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he  found  the  people  destitute  of  a  pastor;  for  the 
priest  who  had  ministered  among  them  had  died  on 
the  morning  of  that  very  day.  The  folks  in  the 
hostelry  where  Vergerio  lodged  were  talking  about  a 
successor.  Thereupon  he  offered  to  preach  in  the 
chui'ch  the  next  day,  and  accordingly  did  so. 
Knowing,  as  he  well  might,  the  Protestant  sympathies 
of  his  hearers,  he  proclaimed  what  he  regarded  as  the 
truth  with  such  enthusiasm  that  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  abolish  the  Mass  and  declare  themselves 
Protestants,  So  runs  the  local  tradition  ;  and  it  adds 
that  they  at  once  tore  down  the  images  in  the  little 
church  close  by,  and,  carrying  them  to  the  bridge 
just  mentioned,  plunged  them  into  the  roaring 
waters. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  history,  civil  and  religious, 
of  the  Engadine  people  and  their  neighbours,  and 
couple  with  it  the  history  of  other  mountain  tribes,  we 
come  upon  the  often-noticed  fact  of  the  harmony 
between  their  local  situation  and  their  free  and 
independent  habits.  The  Welsh,  the  Scotch,  the 
Tyrolese,  the  Vaudois,  the  Swiss,  are  all  lovers  of 
libei-ty  in  some  way  or  other.  They  are  manly  and 
bold,  their  own  masters  under  God,  detesting  foreign 
tp'anny,  and  ready  to  die  rather  than  see  their 
birthplace  enslaved.  The  resoluteness  of  their  political 
and  religious  convictions  corresponds  with  the  health 
and  vigour  of  their  physical  constitution. 

John  Stoughton. 
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i^^w  E I  MAE  is  a  city  of  the  dead.  More  even 
wxm/mD  tlian  in  the  ease  of  Athens  or  Eome  its 
glory  is  in  its  graves.  For  those  cities  of 
ancient  empire  have  eternal  monuments 
of  art  that  give  them  a  living  interest 
now ;  and  men  would  travel  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  see  them  even  if  their  records  had 
fallen  entirely  dumh.  But  this  common  place  little 
German  town,  this  village  capital,  would  never  draw 
a  glance  from  a  passing  tourist  were  it  not  for  the 
extraordinary  galaxy  of  genius  that  once  brightened 
its  streets,  and  left  an  imperishable  after-glow. 
Weimar  has  neither  beauty  of  situation,  nor  anti- 
quarian puzzles,  nor  art  treasures,  nor  tempting 
dissipations,  nor  any  other  feature  to  raise  it  above 
the   flat   monotony   of  ordinary   German   life.     But 
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within  the  limits  of  a  single  generation  it  was  the 
home  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland. 
Therefore  let  us  turn  aside  and  see  it ;  for  its  streets 
are  musical  with  echoes  of  voices  once  familiar  there, 
and  the  solemn  ghosts  of  the  dead  are  more  present 
to  us  than  the  chaffering  citizens  of  to-day. 

The  town,  now  unwalled  and  towerless,  shrinks 
away  from  the  railway  station,  as  though  steam  and 
hurry  were  repulsive  to  it.  Its  site  has  no  conspicuous 
feature  ;  but  verdure  sm-rounds  it  like  a  poet's  laurels, 
and  petty  heights  and  shadowy  nooks  become  at  once 
attractive  when  we  know  that  there  was  Goethe's 
haunt  of  contemplation,  and  here  the  retirement 
where  Weimar's  duchess  gathered  around  her  a 
literary  court  such  as  emperors  could  not  rival. 
Besides,  Weimar,  as  it  exists  now,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  Goethe's  creation.  It  was  in  1775  that  he 
removed  thither  from  Frankfort  at  the  earnest 
invitation  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Anna  Amalia,  the 
mother  of  Karl  August.  There  he  lived  to  the  end 
of  his  long  life,  giving,  as  his  fame  grew,  much  more 
lustre  to  the  town  than  did  the  High  Mightinesses 
who  patronised  him. 

His  public  employment  in  the  petty  statecraft  of 
the  principality  furnished  him  at  least  with  a 
sufficient  income,  and  gave  him  the  social  dignity 
which  in  old-fashioned  German  life  was  even  more 
necessary  than  in  England  to  comfortable  existence. 
It  did  not,  however,  secure  him  against  the  envious 
gossip  of  the  little  town.     Even  the  immortals  are 
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not  proof  against  the  human  infirmities  that  break 
out  in  ill-natured  words.  For  when  the  poet-states- 
man was  on  his  Italian  travels  his  friend    Schiller 
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wrote  :  "  He  is  spending  in  Italy  a  salary  of  eight 
hundred  thalers  earned  by  mere  idleness."  But 
Goethe,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  the  social 
and  political  horizon  of  Weimar,  had  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  lines  were  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant 
l')laces.  Half-a-century  after  his  settlement  there  he 
wrote  :  "  Here  am  I  since  fifty  years  ago ;  and  indeed 
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where  have  I  not  been  m  that  time?  But  I  have 
always  gladly  got  back  to  Weimar."  One  reason  of 
his  attachment  was  that  which  gives  the  place  so 
much  interest  to  us — the  town  was  renovated  and 
adorned  under  his  influence,  and  thus  was,  as  we 
have  said,  in  a  manner  his  own  creation. 

In  the  year  before  his  advent  the  ducal  residence 
had  been  bm-ned  down.  Nearly  thirty  years  elapsed 
before  it  was  completely  restored  in  its  present  form, 
a  delay  for  which  perhaps  grand-ducal  poverty  may 
account.  The  new  building  was  erected  under  the 
poet's  influence  and  superintendence.  If  it  shows 
less  of  artistic  conception  than  we  should  have 
expected  under  such  auspices,  we  have  to  remember 
that  at  the  end  of  last  century  the  arts  had  all  over 
Europe  reached  perhaps  their  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion since  the  Eenaissance.  The  building  is  suggestive 
of  Italian  reminiscences,  especially  the  graceful  and 
aspiring  tower,  in  which,  however,  the  Italian 
campanile  is  disguised  by  marked  Teutonic  featm-es. 

Here  resided  Karl  August,  the  son  of  Goethe's  first 
patroness,  himself  at  once  the  poet's  pupil  and  friend. 
On  a  small  scale  here  he  played  the  part  of  the  Eoman 
Augustus  toward  the  world  of  letters.  Different 
opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the  influence  exerted  on 
morality  by  the  author  of  Faust.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  inspired  his  young  prince  with 
public  spirit,  and,  so  far  as  knowledge  and  art  were 
concerned,  induced  the  petty  ruler  to  seek  "  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 
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terary 
proclivities  of  the 
reigning  house  the  grand-ducal  library  is  a  per- 
manent monument.  Standing  on  a  little  hill  near 
the  park,  and  looking  more  venerable  than  its 
real  age  by  reason  of  its  round   ivy-clad   tower,  it 
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enshrines  as  its  chief  feature  a  long  and  lofty 
hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  coj)y 
of  Annibal  Caracci's  Genius  of  Fame.  Galleries 
carried  on  flat  elliptical  arches  divide  the  height 
of  the  chamber ;  and  the  treasures  of  literature  that 
throng  the  shelves  are  eclipsed  in  interest  by  the 
abounding  memorials  of  Weimar's  Augustan  period. 
Here  in  full  view,  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  is  the 
portrait  of  Karl  August.  And  above,  looking  down 
from  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery,  are  the  immortal 
features  of  world-famed  bards  and  philosophers.  In 
places  of  honour  are  colossal  busts  of  Goethe  and  of 
Schiller,  the  one  by  David,  the  other  by  Dannecker. 
Amongst  other  curiosities  preserved  here  is  a  naturali- 
zation paper,  or  certificate  of  French  citizenship, 
bestowed  on  Schiller,  with  the  signatures  of  Pioland 
and  Danton. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  books  and  statues  that  the 
monuments  of  Goethe's  local  influence  are  found. 
The  little  town  boasts  a  park,  the  beauties  of  which 
are  celebrated  with  effusion  by  German  enthusiasm, 
but  which  perhaps  owes  a  good  deal  of  its  attraction 
to  its  origin.  This  park  was  consecrated  to  public  use 
by  Karl  August  under  the  influence  of  his  poet 
minister.  Here  yet  stands,  almost  unaltered,  the 
"  Eoman  House,"  which  records  the  classic  tastes  of 
the  poet  and  the  prince.  Here,  too,  in  its  little  garden, 
surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  trees,  stands  the  park 
cottage  preferred  by  Goethe  to  his  more  lordly  resi- 
dence in  the  town.     In  this  cottage  perhaps  he  spent 
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the  greatest  portion  of  his  long  life.  It  is  a  two- 
storied  building,  with  roses  and  vines  clambering 
around  its  walls.  The  poet's  apartments  were  in  the 
upper  storey,  where  the  bright  sunbeams  passing 
through  rosy  red  hangings  filled  the  chamber  with  a 
ruddy  light.  Luxurious  paintings,  and  simple,  even 
shabby  furniture,  remain  as  relics  of  the  genius  of  the 
place.  A  writing  table,  a  few  bookshelves,  and  other 
needs  of  a  literary  man,  stand  there  as  they  were 
when  Faust  was  slowly  developing  through  its  various 
stages,  in  the  long  growth  of  half-a-century.  The 
windows  give  delightful  glimpses  over  woodland  and 
grass  ;  and  though  nature  here  is  far  from  assuming 
her  grandest  asj^ects,  yet  the  inspiring  suggestiveness 
of  light  and  shade,  and  whispering  leaves,  and 
changeful  perspectives,  and  varying  heavens  is  always 
there.  In  his  works  some  simple  charming  verses  are 
evidently  suggested  by  the  poet's  strong  attachment 
to  this  place  : — 

Unpretending  stands  it  by, 
Lowly  cot  with  roof  so  higlr ; 
All  whoever  thither  fared 
Found  a  happy  hour  prepared. 
Green  the  space  with  towering  trees  ; 
Never  woodman  planted  these. 
Heavenly  inspiration  there 
Brightened  life  and  work  and  care. 

At  one  time  he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  sell  it,  but 
as  he  hesitated,  every  rose  in  the  garden,  he  says, 
seemed  to  reproach  him  with  the  question,  Wilt  thou 
then  part  with  us  ? 
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But  perhaps  another  attraction  than  the  sweetness 
of  nature  endeared  the  place  to  him.  For  hardly  a 
mile  distant,  on  the  borders  of  the  park,  stood,  and 
stands  yet,  the  house  of  Charlotte  von  Stein,  for  whom 
he  felt,  perhaps,  the  most  durable  of  his  female  friend- 
ships. This  house  is  now  the  dwelling  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  chief  gardener  ;  but  its  sunny  frontage,  its 
laughing  windows,  and  luxurious  orange  trees  in  theii" 
boxes,  are  suggestive  enough  of  the  mirth  and 
tenderness  which  in  all  but  his  highest  moments 
were  Goethe's  ideal  of  bliss. 

In  this  same  park  is  a  now  ancient  bench,  which 
tradition  consecrates  to  Schiller,  and  there  is  also  a 
summer-house,  commonplace  enough,  and  even  rude 
and  rough  in  form,  which  is  interesting  to  all  time 
because  of  its  origin.  In  the  year  1778,  the  name- 
day  of  the  reigning  Duchess  Louise  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  an  alfresco  festival.  The  spot  selected 
lay  in  the  highest  part  of  the  park,  commanding  a 
delightful  view.  But  under  heavy  rains  the  Ilm  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  the  flood  to  a  considerable  extent 
marred  the  courtly  design.  On  this  spot,  however,  the 
courtier  poet  caused  a  sort  of  hermitage  to  be  erected 
of  wood  and  bark,  thatched  with  straw,  and  adorned 
with  moss.  This  hermitage,  enlarged  and  adapted, 
became  a  favourite  haunt  of  Karl  August,  who  often 
received  company  here,  attended  to  State  business, 
and  from  its  threshold  entrusted  his  sacred  body  to 
the  waters  of  the  Ilm.  On  these  last  occasions  the 
poet  was  frequently  a  knight  companion  of  the  bath. 
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From  the  park  a  broad  shady  avenue  of  Hndens 
leads  towards  another  ducal  pleasure  house  of  more 
pretensions  called  Belvedere,  from  the  extensive  view 
it  commands.  This  building  again  shows  traces  of 
Italian  influence  on  Goethe's  architectural  ideals ; 
and  in  the  garden  attached  is  a  sort  of  natural  stage 
for  theatrical  performances,  where  the  boards  are 
grass,  the  background  is  foliage,  and  the  entrances 
and  exits  are  verdant  alleys. 

The  poet  minister  had  his  more  stately  residence 
in  the  town  on  the  Frauen  Plat^.  This  residence, 
though  not  open  to  public  access,  contains  interesting 
memorials  of  its  former  lord.  The  lower  floor  consists 
mainly  of  a  large  room  from  which  a  grand  staircase 
leads  to  the  upper  storey.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is 
adorned  with  a  painting  by  Heinrich  Meyer.  A  plan 
of  Rome  covers  one  of  the  walls,  and  on  the  tiled  floor 
is  the  classical  salutation,  Salve.  The  suite  of  apart- 
ments above  is  not  extensive,  but  was  amply  sufficient 
for  the  little  circle  beloved  by  the  poet.  Here,  as 
below,  works  of  art  betray  the  tastes  of  a  luxurious 
imagination. 

Goethe  was  perhaps  above  all  things  the  prophet  of 
cultm-e.  His  insight  into  humanity  was  nothing  like 
so  deep,  nor  his  love  for  humanity  so  genial,  as  that 
of  Shakespeare ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  refinement  interested  him  pro- 
foundly. The  fanaticism  of  culture  in  the  present  day 
owes  very  much  to  him,  perhaps  even  in  its  vulgar 

form  of  sestheticism. 
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Proceeding  inwards  from  the  reception  rooms  towards 
the  shrine  of  the  poet's  more  lonely  hours,  symptoms 
of  luxm*y  and  even  of  adornment  give  place  to  a  severe 
simplicity.  Here  is  a  chamber  formerly  devoted  to 
scientific  apparatus  and  yet  betraying  symptoms  of 
its  use.  Here  again  is  the  workroom,  contracted  in 
dimensions,  and  lighted  only  by  two  narrow  windows. 
A  set  of  bookshelves,  two  tables,  a  wooden  chair,  and 
an  ordinary  writing  desk  complete  the  furnitm-e  that 
dates  from  Goethe's  lifetime.  To  these,  however, 
should  be  added  some  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as 
a  bust  of  Napoleon  moulded  in  glass,  and  one  or  two 
scientific  diagrams.  Still  more  modest  if  possible  is 
the  little  bedroom  with  its  one  window.  If  it  was  here 
that  he  lay  in  his  dying  hour,  one  does  not  wonder  at 
his  pathetic  praj'-er  for  "  more  light." 

Notwithstanding  the  ill-natured  criticism  we  have 
quoted  from  Goethe's  friend  Schiller,  the  two  had  a 
great  deal  of  cordial  intercourse  in  life,  commemorated 
by  the  double  statue  adorning  the  park  in  Weimar. 

The  house  inhabited  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Bobbers"  lay  not  far  away  from  the  Frauen  Platz,  in 
a  street  now  called  after  Schiller,  and  at  the  corner  of 
a  narrow  lane.  Weimar,  like  most  other  towns,  was 
much  smaller  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  than  it 
is  now,  and  Schiller's  house  occupied  then  an  almost 
rural  position.  Trees  then  cast  trellised  and  flicker- 
ing shadows  where  now  dark  houses  block  out  the 
sun.  Behind  the  house  is  a  garden  where  Schiller 
loved  to  walk ;  but,  alas  !  now  it  has  little  freshness 
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of  the  country  about  it.  As  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
l^oet,  it  was  the  upper  storey  that  was  inhabited  by 
Schiller.  The  house  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
town,  and  some  of  the  rooms  are  preserved  in  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  modest  state  they  showed 
in  the  poet's  time.     The  worki'oom  or  study  has  three 
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windows,  two  looking  on  the  large  street  and  one 
upon  the  narrow  lane.  It  is  before  the  latter  that  the 
writing  desk  is  placed — a  desk  of  which  its  owner 
wrote  to  Korner  that  it  had  cost  "  two  carolin."  A 
thin-legged  spinet,  looking  like  a  ghost  of  the  past, 
and  a  guitar  remain  to  suggest  a  j)oetic  love  of 
music.     How  pathetic  is  their  silence,  how  happy  for 
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humanity  that  the  deepest  music  of  their  former 
owner  rings  on  for  ever  in  immortal  speech ! 

Of  the  dead  the  ancient  preacher  says,  "  Their  love 
and  their  hatred  and  their  envy  is  all  perished."  Is 
it  so  with  these  Weimar  worthies?  Not  wholly. 
Their  loves  live  on  in  monuments  like  that  which 
portrays  Goethe  and  Schiller  hand  in  hand,  or  that 
which  Goethe  himself  raised  to  Francis  of  Dessau, 
his  patron's  friend  and  his  own.  But  their  hatred 
and  their  envy — well,  let  them  die. 

How  gay,  how  full  of  interest,  how  infinitely 
removed  from  dulness  was  the  human  life  that  flitted 
and  glanced  for  a  few  brief  years  between  these  now 
ghostly  chambers  and  the  ducal  court !  The  Schloss 
with  its  stately  assemblies,  and  Tieffurt  wath  its 
more  familiar  gatherings,  and  more  distant  Etters- 
burg  with  its  summer  saunterings — what  an  Elysium 
they  made ! 

The  social  life  of  which  these  houses  and  rooms  are 
suggestive  must  surely  have  been  as  delightful  as 
anything  that  human  society  has  ever  known. 

The  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  was  a  Lady  Holland  in 
her  way,  but  holding,  in  her  own  town  at  least,  a  far 
higher  position  than  the  English  patroness  of  genius 
could  claim.  Nor  can  the  blindest  patriotism  claim 
for  Holland  House  at  any  time  a  galaxy  as  brilliant 
as  when  a  Goethe,  a  Schiller,  a  Herder,  and  a 
Wieland  were  amongst  Weimar  society,  as  diamonds 
enshrined  in  a  wreath  of  pearls.  And  yd  perhaps 
envious    mortals    often   do    injustice   to    their    own 
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obscure  lot  in  looking  up  to  the  stars.  Eacliant 
though  they  seem  afar  off,  the  spaces  above  are  after 
all  very  cold,  and  very  vast,  and  very  lonely,  could 
the  truth  be  known ;  and  close  proximity  to  the  most 
brilliant  orb  is  scorching  rather  than  comforting. 

There  was  sadness,  nay  there  were  broken  hearts, 
in  those  bright  assemblies  resounding  with  wit  and 
glittering  with  cultm^e.  The  favourite  pastor  of  the 
gracious  Duchess  often  went  home  to  his  house 
behind  the  old  town  church  as  bitterly  as  if  he  were 
stepping  from  the  threshold  of  heaven  to  outer  dark- 
ness. Confined  in  the  narrow  street  and  thrust 
behind  the  shadow  of  the  church,  the  house  of  Johann 
Gottfi'ied  Herder  is  too  symbolic  of  its  former  owner's 
lot.     For  Herder's  was  but  a  melancholy  life. 

In  contrast  with  Herder's  lot,  that  of  the  poet 
Wieland  was,  at  any  rate  in  outward  seeming,  com- 
paratively happy.  But  there  is  much  in  that  word 
comparatively.  Wieland  had  reached  the  middle  point 
of  a  long  life  before  he  received  the  appointment 
which  made  his  fortune.  He  had  the  honour  of  being 
chosen  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  Amalia  to  be  the 
tutor  of  the  young  Duke,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
During  the  few  years  in  which  he  held  this  post  he 
received  the  salary  now  easily  attainable  by  a  well- 
qualified  assistant-master  in  an  English  Board  School 
— about  ^690  a  year.  And  after  his  work  had  been 
accomplished  he  was  secured,  by  a  pension  of  about 
£23,  against  bringing  discredit  on  his  honours  by 
destitution. 
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But  let  us  not  judge  the  microscopic  -glories  of  last 
centmy's   German   courts    by  the    standard  of  con- 
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temj^orary  Belgravia.  Ninety  pounds  ^Yas,  if  not 
affluence,  at  any  rate  a  handsome  competency  in  the 
Weimar  of  Karl  August.  Schiller  declared  that  on 
an  income  equal  to  .£60  sterling  a  family  might  be 
maintained  in  respectability  and  comfort.  Poetic 
finance  is  not  usually  trustworthy;  but  ^Yhen  we  learn 
that  for  a  wage  of  eighteen  shillings  a  quarter,  in 
addition  to  board  and  lodging,  a  servant  might  be 
hired  capable  of  doing  secretar^^'s  work,  we  may 
believe  it  more  than  possible  that  Schiller's  estimate 
was  a  reality  of  sober  prose.  At  all  events,  when 
Wieland  received  this  appointment  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  he  felt  it  quite  a  god-send;  and  the 
comfort  it  brought  him,  together  with  the  congenial 
society  it  gave  him,  did  much,  no  doubt,  to  prolong 
his  life  to  eighty  years. 

Wieland  was  not  a  great  poet ;  but  he  had  that  love 
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of  human  nature  so  conspicuous  in  men  of  the 
grandest  imagination.  He  had  his  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  culture,  almost  a  hundred  years  before 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  made  that  word  the  one  string 
for  the  performance  of  his  delightful  fantasias.     The 
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German  apostle  of  culture  had  the  notion  that  trans- 
lations of  the  classics  widely  circulated  would  raise  a 
barbarous  modern  age  to  the  level  of  classic  taste. 
It  was  almost  like  proposing  to  form  a  modern  school  of 
sculptm-e  by  a  gallery  of  Greek  statues  draped  in  tail 
coats  and  costumes  by  M.  Worth.     Surely  Wieland 
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forgot,  or  failed  to  observe,  how  enormously  greater 
was  the  importance  of  form  in  classical  literature 
than  in  modern.  And  form  cannot  be  rendered  in 
translations.  The  reason  why  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  so  successfully,  and  indeed  has  been  more 
powerful  in  translations  than  in  its  original  languages, 
is  just  this,  that  to  Jewish  writers,  whether  they 
worked  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  form  was  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  everything,  and  that  breaks  all  barriers  of 
language. 

In  his  appointment  as  tutor  to  a  sovereign  prince, 
Wieland  perhaps  might  hope  to  find  a  more  practical 
method  of  infiiiencing  the  destinies  of  mankind.  But 
opinions  were  divided  then,  and  probably  are  divided 
still,  as  to  the  poet's  fitness  to  mould  the  mind  and 
heart  of  his  pupil.  There  were  not  wanting  critics  or 
counsellors  faithful  enough  to  point  out  to  the  Duchess 
Amalia  the  doubtful  tendency  of  passages  in  Wieland's 
works.  But  she  seems  to  have  held  the  opinion  that 
genius  hides  a  multitude  of  sins.  Her  superiority  to 
moral  considerations  in  the  education  of  her  son  has 
been  treated  as  an  instance  of  her  magnanimity.  In 
an  age  when  the  brilliance  of  laboriously  polished 
tinsel  is  preferred  to  dull  gold,  this  is  not  surprising. 
But  we  rather  fancy  that  the  Duchess  did  not  deserve, 
and  would  have  spurned,  any  encomium  passed  upon 
her  on  such  grounds.  Her  morality  was  perhaps  no 
less  pure,  perhaps  indeed  purer,  than  that  of  her 
counsellors ;  but  certainly  her  mind  was  wider,  and 
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perhaps  her  trust  in  human  honour  more  loyal. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Wieland  betrayed 
his  trust.  And  if  Karl  August  was  not  a  model 
husband,  it  was  surely  in  great  part  because  he  began 
by  making  an  ill-assorted  marriage. 

His  wife,  the  Duchess  Louise,  was  a  high-minded 
and  courageous  woman.  Her  bravery  in  confronting 
alone,  in  her  ducal  Schloss,  the  triumphant  Napoleon 
in  the  hour  of  his  supreme  insolence,  and  in  wringing 
from  him  terms  which  neither  her  husband  nor  her 
petty  statesmen  had  the .  hardihood  to  ask,  might 
have  convinced  Karl  August  that  he  had  under- 
estimated her.  Indeed  this  seems  to  have  been 
actually  the  case ;  for  the  later  years  of  their 
wedded  life  were  apparently  passed  in  closer 
communication  than  the  earlier.  But  in  those  earlier 
years  Karl  August's  heart  was  elsewhere,  and  one 
reason  for  its  being  so  was  probably  an  incompatibility 
of  feeling  between  husband  and  wife  as  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  ceremonial  and  etiquette  so  dear  to 
German  princelings. 

Louise  had  been  brought  up  in  the  straitest  sect 
of  social  Pharisees.  Dress  and  gesture,  obsequious 
formality  and  reverent  circumlocution,  seemed  to  her 
essential  to  dignity.  Very  different  were  the  notions 
at  Weimar.  The  comparative  informality  of  that 
little  court  was  no  doubt  in  great  measm'e  due  to  the 
genial  influence  of  Goethe,  who  like  a  mounting  sun 
dissolved  the  frosty  bonds  of  ceremony.  The  old  poet, 
in  some  memorial  words  on  his  princely  pupil  and 
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friend,  tells  how  in  early  days  they  had  used  to  sit 
talking  through  the  night  till  both  fell  asleep  on  the 
same  sofa.  "We  can  easily  imagine  that  this  sort  of 
rude  familiarity  would  be  very  distasteful  to  a  princess 
brought  up  as  Louise  had  been.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  whole  influence  of  Goethe 
was  unfavourable  to  the  growth  amongst  men  of  the 
true  ideal  of  womanhood. 

Yet  the  two  women  who  were  supreme  in  the 
Weimar  court  might  have  inspired  even  Goethe  with 
nobler  conceptions  of  the  destiny  of  the  sex.  When 
we  remember  how  the  Duchess  Amalia  was  married 
before  she  was  sixteen,  became  a  mother  and  a  widow 
at  seventeen,  and  practically  ruled  the  duchy  as 
regent  before  she  was  eighteen,  we  cannot  but  be 
amazed  at  the  fine  lines  of  character,  which  look 
more  like  the  result  of  prolonged  culture  than  of  self- 
training.  And  hers  was  not  a  nature  unsusceptible 
to  fire.  The  lowly  retirement  at  Tieffurt  must  have 
witnessed  many  a  mental  struggle  before  her 
passionate  young  soul  attained  the  self-mastery  she 
afterwards  evinced. 

In  her  recorded  words  she  describes  with  vividnesy 
her  bewilderment  and  loneliness,  after  the  storm  of 
sudden  changes  had  left  her  an  independent  sovereign, 
with  no  one  to  whom  she  could  speak  on  terms  of 
equality.  And  she  confesses  the  temptations  of  the 
position.  "  When  the  first  storm  was  over,"  she 
says,  "  and  I  could  look  within  and  around  with  more 
calmness,    my   feelings    were,    I    confess,    those    of 
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awakened  vanity.  I  to  be  Eegent  so  young !  To 
rule  and  to  command !  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
But  a  secret  voice  whispered,  '  Beware'!  I  heard  it, 
and  my  better  reason  triumphed.  Truth  and  self-love 
struggled  for  the  mastery.  Truth  prevailed.  Then 
came  war.  My  brothers  and  nearest  relations  were 
crowned  with  laurels.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the 
name  of  Brunswick.  It  was  sung  alike  by  friend  and 
foe.  This  roused  my  ambition.  I  too  longed  for 
praise.  Day  and  night  I  studied  to  render  myself 
mistress  of  my  new  duties.  Then  I  felt  how  absolutely 
I  needed  a  friend  in  whom  I  could  place  my  entire 
confidence.  There  were  many  who  courted  my 
favours,  some  by  flattery,  others  by  a  show  of  disin- 
terestedness. I  seemed  to  accept  all  in  the  hope  that 
among  them  I  should  find  the  iDearl  of  great  price. 
At  length  I  did  find  it,  and  it  filled  me  with  the  same 
joy  that  others  experience  at  the  discovery  of  a 
treasure." 

But  when  that  supreme  friend  was  found,  Amalia's 
lonely  responsibilities  were  already  discharged.  For 
in  the  year  after  Goethe's  settlement  in  Weimar  she 
handed  the  reins  of  government  over  to  her  son. 
History  gives  more  than  one  instance  of  a  royal 
mother  who,  on  being  called  to  act  as  regent  for  her 
infant  son,  has  found  power  so  enjoyable  that  she  has 
kept  the  rightful  ruler  in  leading  strings  long  afterhe 
came  of  age.  But  Amalia's  ambition  was  a  far 
nobler  one.  To  have  given  a  good  ruler  to  the  little 
State  was  glory  enough  for  her,  and  that  she  might  be 
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assured  of  her  success  she  forsook  Weimar  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  left  the  young  sovereign  to  his  own 
devices.  That  her  son  fulfilled  all  her  expectations 
can  scarcely  be  said  with  confidence  ;  for  what  son  of 
a  wise  mother  ever  does  ?  But,  at  any  rate,  while 
necessarily  impuissant  in  war,  he  found  means  to 
make  his  reign  illustrious. 

How  brief  often  are  the  periods  that  leave  an 
immortal  afterglow  behind  them !  The  Jewish  ideal 
of  a  kingdom  was  inseparably  associated  with  the 
throne  of  David.  Through  all  the  long  centuries  of 
fear  and  struggle  and  insecurity  which  form  the 
staple  of  Old  Testament  history,  ever  and  anon  fond 
glances  are  cast  back  to  the  glorious  era  of  David. 
Yet  it  was  only  forty  years  at  the  most.  But  those 
forty  years  raised  in  the  minds  of  men  an  ideal  which 
even  now  is  made  a  symbol  of  universal  good.  How 
short,  too,  was  the  period  of  Athenian  splendour. 
For  not  more  than  fifty  years  did  Athens  stand  on 
her  proud  pre-eminence  unchallenged  and  unrivalled. 
Our  own  Augustan  age  was  brief ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  prophets  of  evil  who  believe  that  our 
commercial  superiority  will  not  last  much  longer. 
So,  little  Weimar  had  its  brief  season  of  exuberant 
life.  But  the  fruit  it  brought  forth  then  is  imperish- 
able, and  the  memory  of  those  years  is  eternal. 

Oliver  M.  Wavertree. 
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^HEEE  are  mountain  ranges  and  mountain 
ranges ;  there  are  those  which,  hke  the 
Alps  or  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  form  a 
country  of  their  own,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  innumerahle  peaks  and  valleys. 
If  3^ou  ascend  a  summit  there  j^ou  find 
yom-self  surrounded  hj^  heights  which  so  hem  in  the 
view  that,  except  in  the  case  of  such  monarchs  as 
Mont  Blanc,  you  seldom  can  command  a  far-reaching 
prospect.  This  does  not  render  the  landscape  less 
interesting;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
grander  than  to  gaze  over  a  jagged  wilderness  of  rock 
and  scaur,  upon  gleaming  sheets  of  untrodden  snow, 
lying  smooth  and  cloudlike  against  the  blue  sky,  or 
filling  with  their  dazzling  hrightness  the  blackness  of 
the  gorge. 

There  is    true  poetry  in  a  great  array   of  peaks, 
crowding  point  beyond  point  to  the  farthest  distance, 
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this  one  and  that  carrying  a  name  famous  in  the 
history  of  ascents — the  true  battlefields  of  the  Alps, 
where  man  and  nature  have  been  engaged  in  a  death- 
and-life  struggle,  and  now  consecrated  by  deeds  of 
daring.  The  imagination  is  readily  stimulated  as 
the  eye  roams  over  wastes  that  have  never  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  or  as  memory  recalls  the 
towns  and  rivers  and  sunny  lands  on  which  these  other 
peaks  are  gazing.  There  is  nothing  which  mountains 
can  give,  to  those  who  love  them,  more  precious  than 
such  moments  of  triumph,  when  the  weather-worn, 
wind-cut  summit  is  reached,  and  the  hiding-places 
of  the  heights  lie  exposed  beneath  and  around. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  mountain  range, 
which,  rising  not  in  the  midst  of  other  mountain 
ranges,  but  from  the  level  lands  of  a  continent, 
commands  wide  views  over  sm-rounding  provinces, 
with  their  cities  and  rivers  and  forests,  and  a 
panorama  of  far-rolling  hills  and  uplands. 

The  Eiesen  Gebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  belong  to 
this  latter  class  of  mountain  ranges.  They  do  not, 
excei)t  in  a  very  limited  sense,  form  a  little  Switzerland. 
They  lift  themselves  in  a  great  ridge  between  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  and  the  consequence  is  that  while  the 
scenery  of  mountain  and  valley  and  crag  and  precipice, 
which  is  embraced  within  the  system,  is  picturesque, 
and  sometimes  exceedingly  grand,  yet  the  great  charm 
which  the  traveller  finds  who  climbs  to  the  summit  of 
the  Hohe  Bad  or  the  Schneekoppe  is  the  great  extent 
of  the  prospect  gained  over  surrounding  provinces. 
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The  Eiesen  Gebii'ge  are  part  of  the  Sudetic  Moun- 
tains, which  separate  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  belong 
to  the  great  system  which  stretches  from  the  Car- 
pathians into  tJae  north-east,  branching  out  into  the 
Erz-Gebirge,  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  those  of 
the   Thuringian  forest.     They   embrace   the  highest 
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peaks  in  Germany,  while  in  extent  they  are  com- 
paratively limited,  being  only  twenty-four  miles  long 
by  fourteen  miles  broad.  The  area  occupied  by  them 
is  about  half  that  of  the  Harz,  but  this  difference  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  grandeur 
and  wildness  of  the  scenery.  The  Brocken,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  Northern  Germany,  and  is 
the  monarch  of  the  Harz,  is  only  3,417  feet  high,  while 
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the  Eiesenkopj)e  rises  to  5,266  feet.  Indeed  the 
average  height  of  the  Giant  Mountains  (4,000  feet)  is 
considerably  above  that  of  the  Brocken.  The  character 
of  the  scenery  is  also  much  grander  than  that  of  the 
Harz.  The  Brocken  is  rather  a  clumsy  lump  of 
a  hill,  but  the  Giant  Mountains  are  frequently  quite 
Alpine  in  rugged  wildness,  especially  on  the  northern 
or  Silesian  side. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  two  parallel  lines  of 
mountains;  the  one  to  the  north  embracing  the 
loftier  summits  and  the  grander  scenery ;  and  the 
southern  consisting  of  very  high,  but  more  smoothly 
rolling  hills,  such  as  the  Kesselkoppe  (4,708), 
Krkonosch  (4,849),  and  the  Brunuenberg  (5,072), 
These  two  chains  are  separated  by  the  Sieben 
Grimde,*  in  one  of  which,  the  Elb-Grund,  the  Elbe 
takes  its  rise. 

The  best  point  from  which  to  visit  the  Eiesen 
Gebirge  is  the  picturesquely-placed  town  of  Hii'sch- 
berg,  "  the  Pearl  of  Silesia,"  as  it  is  called,  with 
some  slight  exaggeration  of  its  charms.  Its  situation 
is  exceedingly  fine,  as  it  rests  more  than  1,100  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  the  clearest  and  most  bracing 
air,  and  sm-rounded  by  hills  and  streams  that  lead 
from  one  fine  point  of  view  to  another.  The  town  is 
ancient,  and  fragments  of  the  walls  are  still  shown  ; 
but  there  is  really  little  worth  seeing  in  the  way  of 
street  or  church.  Many  lovely  walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood comx3ensate  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  town. 

*   [lolluws  or  vales. 
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A  delicious  **anlage,"  or  pleasure  ground,  leads  to  the 
Cavalierberg.  In  another  direction,  and  overlooking 
the  spot  where  the  Bobeor  and  the  Zacken  imite 
their  waters,  rises  the  Hausberg,  from  which  a  grand 
view  is  obtained  of  the  majestic  range  of  the  Riesen- 
,_  ...  kamm.     As  no  Ger- 

man can  really 
enjoy  such  a  spot 
without  his  pipe 
and  his  beer,  we 
find  the  usual 
restam-ant  at  every 
good  point  of  view. 
I'll  There  are  places 
where  such  an  in- 
trusion on  natm-e 
seems  almost  a  pro- 
fanity. The  charm 
of  Switzerland  is 
terribly  destroyed 
by  the  mob  of 
caterers  to  tourist 
curiosity  and 
comfort,  haunting  every  interesting  spot  with 
their  mercenary  importunity.  But  I  confess  to  a 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  Deutscher  who,  after  his 
hot  walk  from  the  town,  finds  himself  supplied  with 
an  easy-chair  and  other  comforts,  while  he  gazes 
forth  on  the  grand  panorama  of  towering  ranges, 
seamed  by  water-courses  and  enriched   by    the  con- 
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trasted  colouring   of   the   pine-woods    and   the   bare 
sun-smitten  summits. 

Many  delightful  excursions  can  be  made  within  a 
short  distance  of  Hirschberg.  By  taking  the  train 
for  half-an-hour  to  Ermandsdorf,  for  example,  a 
charming  walk  across  countr}^  leads  to  Warmbrunn, 
a  great  health  resort  on  account  of  its  sulphur 
springs.  Tradition  relates  how  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  Duke  Boleslau  von  Schweidnitz  was  hunting  a 
stag,  which  in  its  des^Dair  rushed  into  one  of  the 
warm  fountams,  then  concealed  in  the  unfrequented 
forest.  The  healing  virtue  of  the  springs  has  there- 
fore been  known  for  eight  centuries.  The  town  is  pretty 
and  prettily  laid  out,  the  mountains  being  a  continual 
source  of  enjoyment,  as  they  can  be  seen  in  all  their 
breadth  and  glory  from  every  point.  The  Schloss- 
garten  especially  forms  a  charming  spot  for  lounging. 

From  Warmbrunn  either  a  return  can  be  made  to 
Hirschberg,  or  the  traveller  who  intends  to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Giant  range  may  with  greater  con- 
venience proceed  to  the  little  town  of  Hermsdorf, 
which  is  within  easy  distance  and  makes  an  excellent 
starting  point.  Close  to  Hermsdorf  rises  the  Castle 
of  Kynast — reduced  to  a  ruin  two  centuries  ago  by 
the  stroke  of  lightning.  It  stands  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  from  which  there  is  a  wide  and  noble 
prospect  of  crags  and  streams  and  woodlands.  The 
story  of  Kynast  and  of  the  hard-hearted  Kunegunde, 
has  been  made  widely  known  by  the  famous  ballad  of 
Koruer.     She   was   beautiful    and    cruel,    and   in   a 
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thoughtless  humour  vowed  she  would  marry  no 
knight  but  him  who  would  ride  his  horse  romid 
the  parapets  of  the  castle.  Many  a  knight,  in- 
fluenced by  ambition  as  much  as  love,  made  the 
attempt  and  perished,  horse  and  rider  being  hurled 
from  the  giddy  heights.  At  last  one  knight  came,  on 
whom  she  herself  had  fixed  her  affections  ;  but  when 
he,  first  of  all  her  suitors,  managed  to  guide  his  steed 
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in  safety  and  was  welcomed  by  Kunegunde  as  her 
accepted  lord,  to  her  confusion  he  turned  upon  her 
with  well-deserved  rebukes  and  refused  to  be  mated 
with  a  maiden  so  destitute  of  maidenly  feeling. 

This  story,  weird  as  it  is,  can  be  more  than 
matched  by  the  terrible  legend  which  clings  to  the 
rude  Castle  of  Mingary,  that  frowns  over  the  stormy 
waves  lashing  on  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  in 
Argyleshne.  This  old  keep  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  Maclan,  whose  enemy,  a  MacLean,  determined  to 
possess  himself  of  the  castle  and  estate.  Unable  to 
make  an  entrance  by  force,  he  found  a  ready  tool  in 
Maclan's  wife,  whose  lover  he  had  been,  and  who 
opened  to  him  the  gates.  Entering  in  he  slaughtered 
every  one — the  woman's  husband  and  his  retainers, 
all  but  the  infant  boy,  who  was  safe  in  the  bosom  of 
his  mother.  As  long  as  this  child  was  alive  the 
greedy  aggressor  knew  his  title  would  be  insecm-e, 
but  instead  of  slaying  the  child  himself,  he  persuaded 
the  mother  to  walk  with  him  to  the  brink  of  a  fearful 
precipice  overlooking  the  sea,  and  there  telling  her 
only  one  other  proof  was  required  of  her  affection,  he 
called  upon  her  to  cast  the  child  from  her  arms  into 
the  yawning  gulf.  A  gleam  of  moonlight  lit  up  the 
child's  face  and  the  wretched  mother  replied,  "  I 
cannot;  the  infant  smiles  tome."  "  Turn  his  back 
to  you  then,"  said  MacLean,  "  and  you  will  not  see 
his  smiles."  She  did  so  and  hurled  her  babe  over 
the  dark  precipice.  MacLean  immediately  turned  to 
her,  and  said,  "Do  you  think  that  a  Jtieud  who  has 
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given  her  husband  and  her  son  to  be  murdered  can 
receive  respect  from  any  man  ?  "  and  strode  off  up 
the  hill,  leaving  her  to  her  anguish. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  in  this  district  is  that  of 
glass-polishing  and  glass- staining,  and  at  Joseph- 
inenhiitte,  about  twelve  miles  up  the  valley  of  the 
Zacken  from  Hermsdorf,  there  is  the  largest  manu- 
factory. The  art-products  are  widely  celebrated  and 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  America.  It  is 
interesting  to  visit  the  ateliers,  where  each  process  in 
the  manufacture  can  be  studied  from  smelting  to 
polishing.  One  of  the  drawbacks,  however,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  visit  is  the  knowledge  of  the  risk 
which  the  glass-cutters  and  polishers  have  to  run  in 
consequence  of  the  effect  of  inhaling  the  fine  glass- 
dust,  which  generally  proves  sooner  or  later  fatal  to 
the  lungs. 

The  little  Gast-haus  at  Josephinenhiitte  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  guides  who  conduct  travellers  to 
the  Koppe.  They  are  required  not  so  much  from  any 
difficulty  regarding  the  way,  because  a  German  society 
has  done  all  that  is  possible  to  make  the  ascent  easy, 
but  in  case  of  any  sudden  mist  obscuring  the  land- 
marks. There  are  many  things  to  see  on  the  road  up. 
The  Zacken-fall  is  worth  a  visit  by  those  who  care  for 
the  spectacle  of  water  spouting  over  a  rock  to  a  depth 
of  eighty  feet,  and  which  in  dry  seasons  has  to  be 
rendered  effective  by  opening  a  sluice  !  The  ascent  to 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  is  easy,  along  a  good  path,  with 
many  resting-places  in  the  shape  of  inns.     Various 
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curious  rocks  are  met  with,  some  of  them  not  unlike 
the  Storr  Rock  and  the  Quiraing  in  Skye. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Elb-brunnen — the  insig- 
nificant-looking spring  from  which  issue  the  waters 
destined  to  flow  wide  and  far  to  the  Northern  Sea — 
the  traveller  has  to  make  a  slight  descent  from  the 
ridge  towards  the  Siehen  Griinde,  and  instead  of 
walking  right  on  to  the  Schneegruhen  which  lie  on 
the  northern  slope,  he  passes  to  the  southern  side, 
where  he  discovers  what  the  Arab  word  for  a  well  so 
graphically  pictures — an  "  eye  " — a  bright  fountain 
filling  a  stony  basin  and  giving  birth  to  the  tiny 
stream  soon  to  grow  into  the  giant  river.  A  short 
walk  leads  to  the  Elbfall,  where  the  waters  make  a 
leap  of  some  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  also  manu- 
factured in  dry  weather  by  the  opening  of  a  sluice. 
And  near  this,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  giant 
Krkonosch,  stands  the  Elbfallbaiide,  a  little  inn  where 
rest  and  refreshment  may  be  enjoyed. 

These  "  baiide,"  or  w'ooden  huts,  are  characteristic 
of  the  district.  There  are  no  stone  houses  on  the 
mountains.  The  peasantry  live  in  the  wooden 
"baiide"  all  the  year  round,  and  endure  frequently 
tlie  greatest  hardships  from  extreme  cold,  and  when 
the  snow  continues  long,  from  want  of  food  as  well 
as  warmth.  Like  the  Swiss  with  their  summer 
chalets  far  up  in  the  mountains,  the  peasants  here 
have  their  summer  "  baiide  "  as  well  as  their  winter 
"  baiide,"  and  make  money  not  only  from  their  flocks, 
which  they  drive  to  the  upland  pastures,  but  also  from 
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the  crowds  of  tourists,  who  are  often  compelled  to 
take  shelter  in  these  rough  bothies  from  the  mists 
and  rain,  which  abound  at  all  seasons. 

Many  amusing  descriptions  are  given  of  the  ridi- 
culous plight  in  which  excursionists  arrive  at  these 
"  sheilings,"  as  they  are  termed  in  our  Scottish 
Highlands.  The  contrast  between  the  pompous 
beaureaucratic  Prussian  with  bedraggled  garments 
and  th,e  miserable  stove  at  which  he  in  vain  tries 
to  dry  himself,  or  the  querulous  fussiness  of  his 
fine  lady  as,  compelled  by  circumstances,  she  divests 
herself  of  shoes  and  stockings  and  abides  her  time 
in  patience  till  the  weather  clears  without,  or  until 
her  nether  garments  become  fit  to  wear  again,  has 
afforded  amusement  to  more  than  one  traveller  along 
these  heights. 

The  Germans,  however,  always  strike  me  as  wanting 
in  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  being  much  tickled  by  this,  and  finding  in 
their  gravity  one  of  the  most  absurd  features  in  an 
absurd  scene.  It  was  at  the  salt  mines  of  Halstadt, 
in  the  Salzkammergut.  Before  visiting  the  mines, 
the  company  of  travellers,  consisting  entirely,  myself 
excepted,  of  stout  Germans,  male  and  female,  were 
dismissed  as  usual  into  waiting-rooms,  in  order  to 
invest  themselves  in  the  oilskin  garments  necessary 
for  the  dripping  interior.  On  their  return  to  the 
general  waiting-room  the  transformation  was  be3'ond 
description,  for  these  rotund  women  came  forth 
bloomer  iiisL.on  with   sou' -wester  jackets  and  oilskin 
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"continuations."  Instead  of  being  struck  by  the  fun, 
they  went  waddling  and  jabbering  about,  spectacles 
and  all,  without  a  smile  ! 

Another  curious  feature  in  the  Riesen  Gebirge  is  the 
number  of  little  hotels  pitched  on  the  very  summits 
of  the  mountains,  at  which  an  excellent  table  d'hote  is 
regularly  spread,  and  in  connection  with  which  there 
are  both  post  and  telegraph  offices.  This  is  the  case 
on  the  Schneekoppe,  at  an  elevation  of  5,272  feet 
above  the  sea. 

But  to  return.  After  leaving  the  Elbfallbaude,  with 
its  fine  view  over  the  Elb-Grund,  an  ascent  of  about 
an  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Schneegrubenbaude, 
or  the  little  inn  which  is  j)itched  on  the  edge  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Schneegruben,  or  snow  graves. 
These  are  immense  gullies  that  lie  1,000  feet  below 
sheer  preciijices  of  granite,  and  are  strewn  with 
enormous  boulders,  covered  with  a  vegetation  that 
seems  the  stranger  in  such  a  region,  because  of  the 
masses  of  snow  that  lie  unmelted,  even  in  summer, 
in  the  depths  of  the  yawning  abyss.  Close  by  the 
hut  is  the  "Eiibezahl's  Xanzel,"  "Number  Nip's 
Pulpit,"  a  projecting  mass  of  rock,  rising  close  to 
the  rest-house,  and  from  whence  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained. 

This  region  is,  indeed,  the  consecrated  ground  of 
the  fabled  "  Eiibezahl,"  or  "  Number  Nip,"  whose 
freaks  are  sujiposed  to  have  so  much  effect  upon  the 
weather.  He  has  his  "  Lustgarten  "  as  well  as  his 
pulpit,  and  a  drearior  spot  could  scarcely  be  found  for 
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the  pleasure  ground  of  "  Number  Nip,"  The  quantity 
of  wild-flowers  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  name. 
"Number  Nip"  has  also  his  skittle-alley,  "  Eiibe- 
zahls  Kegelbahn,"  near  Seidorf. 

The  traveller  is  now  fairly  on  the  ridge  of  the  great 
mountains,  and  can  without  much  fatigue  reach  from 
summit  to  summit.  Close  at  hand  is  the  Hohe  Ead 
(4,967  feet),  the  top  of  which  can  be  gained  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  It  is  worth  going  to  for  the  sake  of 
the  wide  view  it  commands  over  Bohemia  and  the 
Sieben  Griinde,  The  path  from  the  Hohe  Ead  leads 
by  the  Sturmhaube  and  a  fresh  series  of  fantastic 
rocks — the  Mannstein,  the  Madelstein,  and  the 
Vogelstein — that  seem  more  likely  to  interest  tourists 
coming  from  the  plains  than  persons  accustomed  to 
mountain-lands.  In  less  than  a  couple  of  hours  the 
Petersbaude  is  gained — a  wooden  rest-house,  which 
commands  on  a  clear  day  a  wide  prospect  over 
Bohemia.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists,  who 
delight  to  pledge  one  another  in  view  of  the  rich  land 
stretched  below,  and  with  the  sense  that  there  is  now 
but  a  short  pull  to  the  "  Koppe,"  where  their  toils 
are  to  end. 

Except  another  series  of  rocks — the  Mittagstein, 
and  a  semi-circular  series  called  the  Dreisteine — 
there  is  nothing  to  interest  the  tourist  before  he 
attacks  the  "Koppe,"  except  a  view  of  two  mountain 
tarns,  lying  deep  and  dark  beneath.  These  are  the 
Grosse  Teich  and  the  Kleiue  Teich,  the  former  as 
destitute  of  trout  as  the  other  is  fall. 
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After  cross- 
ing the  Kop- 
pen  plain, 
covered  with 
weird-looking 
dwarf  pine, 
another 
mountain  inn 
is  reached 
with  a  mete- 
or ological 
station,  at 
which  obser- 
vations are 
taken.  From 
that  point  to 
the  summit 
the  ascent  oc- 
cupies   about 

three-quarters  of  an  hour,  by  a  imth  recently 
constructed  and  furnished  with  the  luxurious  jji-o- 
tection  of  a  wall  on  either  side,  and  so  engineered 
t]iat  it  winds  gr?;dually  to  tlie  blunted  cone  of  granite 
which  forms  the  crowA  of  the  great  Schneekoppe 
or  Eiesenkoppe,  the  highest  point  in  central 
Germany.  Far  from  shai'ing  the  solitude,  which 
is  the  usual  heritage  of  such  spots,  the  Schnee- 
koppe possesses  a  chapel,  and  has  also  two 
comfortable  inns.  Once  a  year,  in  the  month  of 
August,   seridce  is  celebrated  iu  the  chapel,  which 
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stands  on  the  frontier  line  between  Bohemia  and 
Silesia.  But  on  every  day  during  the  "  season " 
crowds  of  travellers  occupy  the  hotels  and  make  the 
mountain  air  noisy  with  gutturals,  and  redolent  with 
the  tobacco  smoke  that  curls  from  the  lips  of  every 
true  Deutscher  when  in  the  plenitude  of  enjoyment. 

The  view  on  a  clear  day  from  the  Koppe  is  a 
remarkable  one.  Near  at  hand  stretches  the  double 
line  of  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Sieben 
Griinde ;  on  the  right  the  range  just  travelled  over, 
with  the 
great  scalp 
of  the  Hohe 
Bad;  and 
to  the  left 
the  southern 
range  with 
the  huge 
Krkonosch 
and  Ziegen- 
riicken  lift- 
ing their 
high  ridges 
of  bare  rock. 
B  e  t  w  e  e  n 
these  chains 
lie  the  Sie- 
ben Griinde 
or     seven 

glens,     or  the  mittagsiein. 
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more  strictly  still,  what  in  southern  Scotland  would  be 
termed  the  seven  "  grains,"  or  branches  from  which 
streams  descend.  The  Weisswasser,  rising  almost  at 
the  base  of  the  Koppe,  flows  down  the  Sieben  Griinde 
till  it  joins  the  Elbe  coming  to  meet  it  from  the 
Hohe  Ead,  and  there,  when  united,  their  waters  dash 
down  the  gorge  which  cleaves  the  Ziegenriicken  and 
through  which  the  Elbe  reaches  southward  to  the 
level  lands  of  Bohemia. 

There  are  other  Griinde — some  of  them  wild  to  a 
degree — which  can  be  seen  from  the  sumrdit.  There 
is  the  grand  Eiesen  Grund  lying  to  the  south,  and  at 
the  nearly  perpendicular  depth  of  two  thousand  feet 
— a  majestic  gorge — while  to  the  north  the  picturesque 
Melzergrund  lies  wild  and  open.  But  it  is  the 
distant  view  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
Schneekoppe.  To  the  north  the  picturesque  valley 
stretching  up  to  Hirschberg  lies  bounded  by  its 
embosoming  hills.  To  the  east  we  gaze  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  Silesia  as  far  as  Breslau,  more  than  sixty 
miles  off  as  the  crow  flies  ;  the  Eulen  Gebirge  rise  on 
the  south-eastern  horizon;  to  the  south-west  a 
glimpse  is  caught  of  the  Weissberg,  near  which  we 
know  that  the  ancient  Prague  lifts  its  towers.  An 
equally  extensive  view  is  gained  to  the  west.  It  is 
rarely  that  the  traveller  is  favoured  on  this  mist- 
breeding  height  with  a  clear  horizon,  or  is  privileged 
to  enjo}'-  the  grandeur  of  a  sunset,  because  of  the 
clouds  that  so  frequently  make  the  Koppe  their 
resting-place.     But  when  such  a  privilege  is  vouch- 
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safetl  no  language  can  exaggerate  the  splendour  of 
the  scene.  These  are  moments  which  form  an 
education,  imparting  stores  of  feeling  from  which 
impressions  of  the  great  and  beautiful  can  be  drawn 
during  a  life -time. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  garniture  with  which 
nature  clothes  these  Giant  Mountains,  and  to  which 
they  owe  so  much  charm  of  colour.  On  the  lower 
ground  the  woodlands  are  rich,  consisting  chiefly  of 
silver  firs — and  no  tree  is  more  in  keeping  with  such 
scenes — ^while  oaks,  beeches,  larches,  and  pines 
abound.  But  when  the  higher  zones  are  reached 
the  richer  and  more  varied  forests  give  place  to  the 
dwarf  pine,  whose  stunted  growth  is  twisted  by  the 
powder  of  the  winds  almost  entirely  in  one  direction, 
so  that  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  their  character 
to  find  a  way  through  them.  They  must  be  taken  in 
a  proper  line,  or  they  present  a  hedge  not  easily 
penetrated.  When  the  higher  zones  of  the  Eiesen 
Gebirge  are  reached  the  trees  disa^Dpear  and  sweet 
Alpine  flowers  take  their  place — the  blue  gentian  and 
the  hawk's-eye  and  other  hardy  species  whose  habitat 
is  the  keen  air  found  at  an  elevation  of  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Donald  Macleod. 
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fHE  journey  from  the  frontier  of  Germany 
to  St.  Petersburg  is  most  uninteresting. 
Flat — flat  as  Holland.  Nothing  is  seen 
but  scrubby  woods,  slow  rivers,  hedgeless 
fields,  paintless  houses  in  groups,  with 
here  and  there  a  man  ploughing  with  a 
single  horse,  or  a  woman,  attired  in  brilliant  red  or 
orange,  digging  or  weeding.  Nearing  St.  Petersburg 
the  train  runs  gradually  down  into  a  lower  level.  It 
is  evening.  One  object  in  the  distance  shines  out 
brightly — the  dagger-like,  gold-plated  spire  of  the 
church  of  St.  Paul's  fortress.  There  we  know  the 
bodies  of  dead  Czars  repose  ;  and  beneath  its  shadow, 
in  the  casemates  and  cells  around,  lie  hundreds  of 
political  prisoners.  It  is  Saturday  evening  when  we 
arrive.     A  warm  welcome  is  given  b}'  a  friend.     We 
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are  led  to  a  di'oschky,  our  luggage  is  arranged,  a 
rapid  ride  over  the  "  cobble  "  paved  streets,  and  soon 
we  are  comfortably  seated  around  the  steaming 
Samovar,*  trying  to  forget  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the 
dreariness  of  the  jom-ney. 

Sunday  morning  comes.  It  cannot  be  said  to  break, 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  daylight  all  night.  We  could 
have  read  a  newspaper  by  the  light  at  midnight,  and 
up  to  two  the  next  morning.  About  six  o'clock  we  hear 
a  booming,  organ-like  tone  borne  on  the  air.  It  is  a 
deep  single  musical  note  continued,  throbbing,  stirring 
the  soul.  The  great  bell  of  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  is 
calling  "  the  orthodox  "  to  prayer.  We  hasten  away 
to  the  service,  but  find  few  worshippers  present. 
There  are  more  at  the  succeeding  services  during  the 
morning,  but  the  cathedi'al  is  seldom  crowded.  We 
saw  no  such  numbers  as  gather  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  at  home. 

This  St.  Petersburg  is  pre-eminently  the  city  of  the 
Czar.  Moscow  has  been  a  growth,  St.  Petersbm-g 
a  creation.  Gazing  on  its  magnificent  government 
buildings,  its  academies,  its  enormous  palaces,  its 
costly  cathedral  and  churches,  and  above  all  its 
lengthy  granite  embankment,  a  feeling  of  wonder  and 
admu'ation  takes  possession  of  one.  Grand  was  the 
conception  of  the  great  Peter,  and  nobly  has  his  con- 
ception been  carried  out.  A  bog,  a  morass,  a  mass  of 
peat  and  mud  converted  into  one  of  the  noblest  cities 
in  the  world !  Piles  were  sunk,  canals  dug,  and  the 
*  The  Russian  lea-urn. 
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earth  was  thrown  up  to  raise  the  houses  a  httle  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  Peter  waved  his  hand,  and  lo, 
a  city ! 

It  was  the  ambition  of  Peter  to  make  a  city  far 
superior  to  Amsterdam,  but  with  many  of  its  features. 
He  succeeded.  The  selection  of  the  site,  however, 
has  been  the  cause  of  untold  suffering  to  many  who 
cannot  bear  the  malarious  surroundings.  Still  there 
are  advantages  possibly  counterbalancing  the  suffering. 
Anyhow,  here  the  city  is  placed,  and  here  it  will  grow. 
The  gigantic  bronze  statue  of  Peter,  with  hand  out- 
stretched, on  his  charger,  perched  on  a  huge  granite 
rock,  close  to  the  broad  flowing  Neva,  seems  in  its 
attitude  to  be  ever  directing  the  extension  of  the  city. 
Here  the  fortunes  of  war  went  against  the  Swedes  ; 
and  here  Peter  is  said  to  have  resolved  to  build  his 
city  of  the  sea.  It  was  St.  Isaac's  day  (but  what 
St.  Isaac  I  know  not),  and  he  vowed,  if  granted 
victory,  to  erect  a  church  to  the  saint  of  the  day.  On 
the  spot  where  he  made  his  vow  stands  the  noble  pile 
of  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral,  the  bell  of  which  had 
awakened  us. 

How  long  it  will  stand  none  can  say.  Although 
thousands  and  thousands  of  piles  have  been  driven 
down,  a  solid  foundation  has  not  been  found.  The 
enormous  weight  of  marble,  granite,  and  iron  press- 
ing ever  upon  the  soft  mass  beneath  makes  it  shift 
somewhat,  and  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  cathedral, 
that  towards  the  river,  has  to  be  propped  and  but- 
tressed by  masses   of  timber.     Here,  unseen  by  the 
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public,  work  constantly  goes  on  to  keep  the  whole 
cathedral  perpendicular.  It  must  be  an  anxiety 
overwhelming  to  the  men  in  charge  of  it,  for  if  one 
part  were  to  completely  give  way,  the  weight  of  the 
hugh  iron  dome  and  bronze  statues  would  be  enough 
to  crush  the  whole.  It  could  not  come  down  in 
j)art.  And  what  a  loss  it  would  be  !  The  eighty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold  in  thin  sheets  cover- 
ing the  dome  might  be  found  again,  but  the  pictures 
and  mosaics,  the  stained  windows  and  rich  carving 
would  be  destroyed. 

Frequently  we  visited  the  building,  and  passed  in 
through  the  narrow  dark  passage  at  the  side  door. 
The  eye  is  thus  better  prepared  for  the  blaze  of 
colom-  and  for  the  magnificent  proportions  within. 

At  one  of  the  services  we  saw  the  bishop  arrive  in 
bis  carriage  and  descend  on  the  carpeted  steps.  As 
he  walked  up  through  the  crowd,  church  officials 
rolled  up  the  carpet  immediately  he  had  passed  over 
it,  and  the  crowd  soon  gathered  round  the  railed-off 
space.  On  the  elevated  x^latform  the  bishop  took  his 
stand.  Here  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation 
the  venerable  man,  with  long  grey  hair  and  flowing 
beard,  was  stripped  of  his  dark  robe  and  invested 
with  most  ornate  golden  and  embroidered  robes. 
His  hair  and  beard  he  arranged  in  front  of  all  the 
people  with  a  comb  of  enormous  size.  This  was  part 
of  the  ceremony.  Then  came  much  incense  and 
bowing,  kissing  of  silver-shrouded  pictures  and  a 
jewel-covered  Bible.     At  Nevsky  monastery  church  we 
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saAV  in  addition  the  kissing  on  each  shoulder  of  the 
other  priests  and  choristers  in  succession  by  the 
bishop.  As  we  stood  in  the  crowd  we  were  several 
times  tapped  on  the  shoulder  and  asked  to  pass 
candles  on  to  others.  These  would  send  them  on 
until  they  came  to  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to 
light  them  before  the  special  picture  it  was  intended 
to  honour.  In  Eoman  Catholic  countries  the  candles 
are  burnt  before  altars  and  statues,  but  in  the  Greek 
Church  they  are  burnt  before  i^ictures. 

The  sale  of  candles  is  very  lucrative.  The  churches 
and  religious  organisations  are  largely  supported  by 
the  sale,  or  rather  the  state  pay  is  thus  supplemented. 
We  noticed  that  often  the  candles  were  allowed  to 
burn  only  a  short  time,  and  then  they  were  blown  out 
to  make  room  for  others.  The  extinguished  pieces 
are  thrown  into  a  large  iron  receptacle,  and  are  soon 
sent  to  be  re-melted  and  form  fresh  candles.  A  Greek 
priest  was  much  surprised  when  told  that  Protestant 
places  were  supported  without  the  sale  of  candles. 
The  pew-rent  system  quite  puzzled  him.  He  could 
hardly  believe  in  a  church  being  sustained  only 
by  contributions  of  regular  voluntary  givers.  The 
buying  and  selling  of  candles  goes  on  at  the  entrance 
every  day,  just  as  the  buying  and  selling  of  doves  and 
sheep  and  oxen  went  on  in  the  Temple  in  Christ's 
day.  Candles  of  all  sizes  are  here  arranged  to  suit 
the  ability  of  each  worshipper  to  purchase.  At  a 
funeral  they  are  handed  round  freely  at  the  expense 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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In  the  churches  no  seats  or  pews  are  provided. 
Even  the  Czar  has  onlj'  a  raised  dais  and  canoj^y  but 
no  seat  pro"\aded.  He  has  like  the  rest  to  stand  or 
kneel  throughout  the  service,  and  this  in  recognition 
of  the  equality  of  all  before  God. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  admiral,  which  we  witnessed, 
we  had  to  stand  for  two  hoiu's.  The  service  was 
most  wearisome  with  its  monotonous  repetitions 
of  "  gospedi,  gospedi  pismiler."  A  naval  officer 
explained  to  me  that  the  service  was  very  ancient, 
and  they  did  not  like  to  curtail  it.  We  noticed 
that  the  coffin  in  which  the  deceased  admiral  was 
enclosed  was  very  badly  made.  The  undertaker 
was  a  fussy  man,  and  during  the.  service  went  on 
arranging  the  elaborate  catafalque  and  banner,  ham- 
mering away  at  nails  and  woodwork  while  i^riests  were 
chanting.  It  seemed  to  cause  them  no  distui'bance, 
nor  was  it  felt  to  be  irreverent. 

The  funeral  cortege  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery 
halted  before  every  church  it  passed,  and  more 
chanting  and  bowing  took  place.  The  coffin  was 
much  more  gaiiy  decorated  than  any  that  are  ever 
seen  in  England.  The  mutes  carry  lamps  on  long 
sticks.  The  richly  attired  priests  spread  themselves 
in  front  of  the  corpse,  and  so  proceeding  present  a 
very  startling  appearance. 

At  the  doors  of  the  churches  a  row  of  nuns,  monks, 
and  beggars  stand,  each  with  a  square  book  with  a 
large  Greek  cross  in  gilt  braid  upon  it.  The  money 
is  put  on  the  book  and  then,  if  more  than  a  kopeck, 
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is  divided  among  the  rest.  At  each  gift  the  recipient 
bends  and  crosses  himself  and  mutters  a  prayer 
for  you. 

The  priests  are  said  to  be  rather  evangeHcal  in 
doctrine,  but  they  have  great  attachment  to  cere- 
monies, whether  they  have  faith  in  them  or  not.  They 
are  mental  slaves.  None  dare  to  think  for  themselves. 
They  seldom  preach.  Their  sermons  are  examined 
before  being  preached.  The  clergy  are  always  afraid 
of  being  banished  to  a  monastery  if  they  should 
transgress.  They  naturally  shrink  from  being  torn 
from  their  homes,  and  yet  this  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, when  we  remember  the  conditions  on  which 
many  of  them  obtain  their  appointments.  When  a 
priest  dies  anyone  else  wishing  to  take  his  position 
must  be  willing  also  to  marry  and  support  the  widow 
or  daughter  of  the  deceased  cleric.  Then  he  must  be 
very  careful  of  his  wife,  because  if  he  loses  her  he 
may  not  marry  a  second  time.  This  prohibition  is 
based  on  the  words  of  the  apostle  concerning  a 
bishop  being  the  "  husband  of  one  wife." 

The  people  are  very  devout  in  manner.  When  they 
pass  a  church  they  generally  take  off  their  low-crowned 
beaver  hats  and  cross  themselves.  Even  when  they 
are  driving  past  in  droschkies  they  will  show  this  sign 
of  reverence.  We  noticed  too  that  on  the  barges, 
when  the  men  were  about  to  take  the  mid-day  meal, 
each  one  would,  after  washing,  stand  and  perform  his 
devotions  with  his  face  towards  the  nearest  church. 
It  was  somewhat  strange  to  see  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
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as  we  approached  the  poreli  of  the  British  and  American 
Protestant  Church,  the  door-keeper  standing  on  the 
steps  and  going  through  a  lengthy  performance  of 
howing  and  crossing  with  face  turned  down  the  street 
towards  the  cathedral. 

The  Staravaro  or  old  believers,  Enssian  Noncon- 
formists, are  great  sticklers  for  the  older  form  of 
ceremonies.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy,  and  if  only 
they  were  earnest  in  respect  to  evangelical  faith  they 
might  do  much  good. 

The  difficult}^  of  obtaining  religious  knowledge  in 
Piussia  is  considerable.  Certain  religious  i)apers, 
magazines,  and  books  have  to  be  ordered  through 
the  Post  Office.  Those  not  already  sanctioned  and 
endorsed  are  examined,  and  if  anything  is  found 
supposed  to  be  religiously  or  politically  heretical,  it 
is  either  cut  out  or  a  huge  black  blot  will  efface  the 
offensive  matter.  No  new  l)ook  or  paper  is  allowed  to 
reach  the  one  who  ordered  it  without  being  subjected 
to  examination.  Such  repression  seems  to  us  in- 
tolerable. No  public  meetings  are  allowed,  and  the 
papers  being  all  timid  the  exasperation  does  not  find 
expression.  No  lectures  are  at  present  permitted. 
No  missions  may  be  carried  on.  Any  one  suggesting 
to  a  Eussian  that  his  faith  is  not  on  a  true  basis,  any 
one  who  should  make  a  proselyte  or  convert,  would 
probably  be  speedily  sent  over  the  frontier. 

In  the  British  and  American  chapel  a  preacher  who 
was  casually  occupying  the  pulpit,  and  who  was  not 
guarded   in  his   utterances,  called  forth  a  warning 
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from  a  police  of&cer  who  chanced  to  be  present,  that 
if  such  utterances  were  again  permitted  the  place 
would  be  closed.  To  the  English  residents  this 
would  be  a  perfect  calamity.  Separated  all  the  week 
and  living  at  great  distances,  they  come  up  on  Sunday 
in  carriages  and  droschkies,  and  enjoy  not  only  the 
religious  services,  but  the  conversation  with  one 
another.  The  large  hall  which  leads  under  the 
manse,  and  the  school-room,  which  must  be  crossed 
before  the  chapel,  a  commodious  structure  seating 
about  four  hundred  people,  can  be  reached,  serve  as 
places  of  re-union.  The  hand-shaking,  salutation,  and 
inquiries  of  members  gathering, ,  the  unrobing,  and 
chatting  make  a  lively  scene.  The  idea  of  a  stop 
being  put  to  their  meetings  causes  shuddering  dis- 
quiet to  our  countrymen  and  American  cousins  whose 
business  compels  them  to  remain  in  the  city  of  the 
Czar. 

The  German  Eeformed  Luther  tn  Church  is  a  very 
fine  red-brick  building,  seating  about  fifteen  hundred 
people,  and  its  pastor,  Dr.  Dalton,  has  deservedly  as 
much  influence  religiously  as  any  man  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. We  were  glad  to  meet  him  and  witness  the 
good  work  he  is  doing  there.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Bible  Society 
.  have  been  doing  their  best  to  circulate  the  Scriptures. 
They  formed  a  committee  of  British  and  American 
residents,  with  some  Kussians  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  obtained  imperial  sanction.  Astafoft',  the  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  universit}-,  became  President, 
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and  many  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  ckculated. 
The  Greek  Church  accepts  the  Authorised  Version, 
and  only  insists  that  the  Apocrypha  shall  be 
circulated   as  -well.     Thus   has   bee'u    sown   a   lar^-e 
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amount  of  good  seed,  which  will  bear  eventually  a 
rich  harvest. 

We  heard  of  one  Siberian  merchant  who  had  at  his 
own  cost  ordered,  for  distribution  among  his  work- 
men, a  ton  and  a  half  of  Bibles.  Colporteurs  are 
getting  about  too.  They  are  permitted  because  they 
sell  the  authorised  book.     If  they  veutm-ed  to  sell  the 
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Bible  without  the  Apocrypha,  or  any  of  the  EngHsh 
Tract  Society's  pubhcations,  they  would  be  stopped  at 
once. 

I  was  told  an  interesting  story  concerning  Dr. 
Karrell,  who  had  been  court  physician  for  many 
years.  When  he  attained  his  jubilee  of  service  the 
Czar  offered  him  his  congratulations  in  person.  Dr. 
Karrell  thanked  the  Czar,  and  said  that  he  "  hoped 
that  his  majesty  would  attain  the  same  age." 

"  No  chance  of  that,"  said  the  Czar. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"I  am  too  closely  watched  and  threatened  by  the 
Nihihsts." 

"  Ah  !  your  Majesty,"  said  the  physician,  "  there 
will  be  no  Nihilism  when  every  Eussian  has  a  Bible 
and  reads  it." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  said  the  Czar  energetically; 
"  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  value  that  Book  and  read 
it  daily." 

These  words  were  reported  to  me  by  one  who  had 
them  du'ect  from  the  Court. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Russias  and  head  of  the  Holy 
Greek  Church  is  not  so  absolute,  possibly,  as  he 
appears.  He  is  a  slave  of  a  system  and  traditions, 
bound  by  chains  of  custom  and  surrounded  by  men 
whose  interests  are  wrapped  up  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  condition  of  things.  He  has  tried  to 
emulate  some  of  his  predecessors  in  imperialistic 
schemes,  but  lacks  such  decision  as  that  Nicholas 
manifested  when  the  engineers  were  discussing  the 
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route  of  the  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 
One  thought  the  Une  should  take  in  this  town, 
another  that  it  should  go  by  another.  Nicholas, 
believing  that  military  interests  were  above  the  com- 
mercial, put  a  ruler  on  the  map  and  drew  a  straight 
line  between  the  two  great  cities,  saying,  "  Make  the 
line  like  that."     It  was  done. 

Fred.  Hastings. 
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^QUAL  in  area  to  England  and  Scotland, 
Finland  has  a  population  less  than  half 
that  of  London ;  and  even  this  thinly 
scattered  people  have  a  hard  struggle, 
especially  in  the  north,  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  from  a  land  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  half  is  covered  with  forest,  or 
consists  of  swamp  and  morass,  of  lake  and  river. 
The  rest  is  cultivated  as  pasture  lands,  corn-fields, 
and  potato  grounds.  When,  as  often  happens,  a 
year's  harvest  is  destroyed  by  one  night's  frost,  the 
only  escape  from  starvation  for  many  farm-labourers 
and  their  families  is  to  travel  the  country  through 
the  winter,  receiving  food  and  shelter  at  the  homes  of 
their  wealthier  countrymen ;  and  there  is  a  constant 
emigration  to  America  from  among  this  struggling 
class.     But  the  peasant  farmers,  however  small  their 
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holdings,  have  a  variety  of  resources,  which,  combined 
with  the  fewness  and  simi^licity  of  their  wants,  enables 
them  to  weather  such  an  emergency  :  there  is  the 
potato  crop,  the  butter  to  sell,  or  the  tar  from  the  fir 
forests. 

The  Finland  peasant  has  as  a  rule  a  comfortable 
and  respectable  home  ;  and  om-  English  cottars  might 
learn  much  from  him  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  as 
well  as  thrift.  In  the  former  quality  he  especially 
excels.  Those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  addicted 
to  the  somewhat  expensive  enjoyment  of  Turkish 
baths  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  the  humblest 
Finland  cottage  is  furnished  with  an  outhouse  where 
every  member  of  the  family,  once  a  week  at  least, 
gives  himself  this  luxury.  It  is  a  wooden  building, 
containing  raised  stone  slabs  under  w^hich  a  fire  is 
kindled,  then  water  is  pom-ed  on  the  stones  and  fills 
the  room  with  steam.  On  one  side,  half  way  above 
the  floor  is  a  platform  on  which  the  bather  is  stretched. 
The  vapoui'ing  process  over,  he  often  walks  unclothed 
through  the  cold  outer  air,  to  his  dwelling,  or  even 
throws  himself  down  on  the  snow. 

The  riches  of  Finland  are  in  her  broad  forests, 
chiefly  of  pine  and  fir  trees.  The  produce  of  these, 
about  £1,760,000,  represents  more  than  half  the 
export  trade  of  the  country,  while  the  tar  obtained 
from  them  is  also  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  A 
third  and  very  curious  use  is  made  of  Finland  timber. 
The  charcoal  required  for  iron-factories  and  forges  is 
produced   by   the    charring    of    tree   trunks    in   the 
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following  way.  A  square  chimney  is  formed  of  planks, 
around  which  tree  stems,  cut  into  portions  about  four 
yards   long,    packed   close  together,  are  arranged  in 
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tent-like  form,  and  covered  entirely  with  fir-branches, 
held  in  their  place  by  a  layer  of  small  coal.  Down 
the  central  funnel  burning  fuel  is  poured  ;  then  this  is 
also  closed,  and  the  pile  is  punctm-ed  on  all  sides  with 
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nn  iron  bar,  so  as  to  create  air-passages  along  which 
the  central  fire  finds  its  way  throughout  the  timber, 
transforming  it  to  charcoal  by  a  process  of  combustion 
which  lasts  sometimes  a  fortnight. 

Finland  is  in  no  sense  an  integral  part  of  the 
Czar's  dominions,  to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1808 ; 
but  a  Grand  Duchy,  joined  to  Eussia  by  a  bond  of 
personal  union,  analogous  to  that  between  Sweden 
and  Norway.  She  has  her  own  laws  and  institutions, 
currency,  finance,  naval  and  military  organisations. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  aforesaid  annexation,  Alex- 
ander I.  declared  that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
"Finland  took  her  place  among  the  nations."  During 
her  union  with  Sweden  she  had  sent  representatives 
to  the  Stockholm  parliament ;  but  thenceforward  she 
had  her  own  parliament  (now  triennial)  at  her 
capital,  Helsingfors.  We  seem  carried  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  as  we  read  of  the  Finland  constitution. 
The  legislative  power  resides  in  four  distinct  orders 
or  estates — nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  peasants.  One 
feature  of  the  growing  spirit  of  national  independence 
in  Finland  is  the  cultivation  of  the  Finnish  tongue 
among  her  upper  classes.  It  is  now  admitted,  as  well 
as  Swedish,  in  all  public  acts,  and  the  two  languages 
share  the  press  between  them. 

Some  very  remarkable  religious  movements  have 
arisen  in  Finland  during  the  last  thirty  3'ears,  at  first 
within  the  limits  of  the  National  Lutheran  Church. 
In  giving  a  brief  account  of  these  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  B.mount  of 
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truth  they  severally  represent.  We  merely  state  the 
facts.  About  1845  a  peasant  preacher  arose  and 
proclaimed  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law  with  so 
much  power  that  multitudes  were  stirred  to  repent- 
ance and  humiliation,  many  of  the  Lutheran  clergy 
taking  up  the  strain.  Among  these  sin-convicted  con- 
sciences,  the    "  pietister "   as   they   are  called,   still 
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remain  many  both  of  the  clergy  and  lait}'  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  who  are  living  godly,  righteous, 
and  sober  lives.  To  this  day  they  wear,  men  and 
women,  the  peculiar  garb,  quaint  in  form  and  plain 
and  sombre,  which  they  early  adopted. 

Again,  also  within  the  limits  of  the  Finland 
"  State-Church  "  exists  a  sect  called  Lestadians,  from 
one  Lestadius,  who  went  about  thirty  to  forty  years  ago 
among  the  poor  ignorant  Laplanders,  some  of  whom 
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actually  leaped  for  joy  at  the  gospel  message,  and 
gained  for  this  community,  which  numbers  many 
members  in  Finland,  the  name  of  "  Jumj)ers." 

"  They  practise  mutual  confession  and  absolution," 
Mr.  ^  Guinness  says,  who  has  visited  the  country ; 
"  they  are  strong  temperance  advocates,  though  not 
very  temperate  in  the  expression  of  their  religious 
feelings  ;  while  holding  independent  meetings,  they 
still  attend  the  Lutheran  churches  to  receive  the 
sacrament." 

Unquestionably  a  strong  current  of  religious  life  is 
betokened  by  these  movements  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Finland.  But  some  earnest  Christians 
have  during  the  last  twenty  years,  from  some  disagree- 
ment with  her  teachings,  separated  from  her.  There 
are  Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations,  who,  with 
other  Christians  not  joined  as  members  to  any  religious 
denomination,  number  about  eight  hundred. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  last-mentioned, 
the  unsectarian  Christians,  is  Mr.  Boije,  a  native  of 
Finland,  who  in  1877  founded  a  gospel  work  at 
Weckosky,  a  country  place,  and  in  1880  moved  to 
Helsingfors,  where  he  has  now  a  hall  holding  two 
hundred,  always  crowded  several  times  on  Sunday 
and  used  every  day  in  the  week.  Another  Christian 
brother  of  a  similar  spirit,  and  equally  blessed  of 
God,  Mr.  Forsberg,  has  succeeded  him  at  Weckosky. 

Among  the  most  interesting  workers  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  benevolence  in  Finland  is  Miss  Emma 
Ahman,  who  held  formerly  a  high  position  as  a  school 
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mistress,  and  was  so  accomplished  a  singer  that  a 
post  was  offered  her  in  the  Helsingfors  opera.  On 
her  conversion  she  resigned  her  school,  resolving  to 
devote  herself  to  the  rescue  of  sinful  women. 

She  opened  a  refuge  without  any  resources  of 
her  own ;  and 
during  its  three 
years'  existence 
she  has  received 
16,000  francs, 
partly  by  the; 
laundry  work  of 
her  protegees, 
partly  from 
C  h  r  i  s  t  i  a  n 
friends.  While 
this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary sum  to 
have  been  given 
in  Finland  for 
Christian  work, 
it  is  no  less  re- 
markable as  a 
proof  of  the 
small  expendi- 
ture by  whic-h  in  that  country  great  things  can 
be  done ;  this  16,000  francs  (£640)  having  main- 
tained on  an  average  twenty  women  for  three 
years.  Miss  Ahman  has  opened  a  home  for 
destitute   children ;    and  eleven  of  such  little  ones, 
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from  five  months  to  three  years  old,  are  now  under 
her  care. 

IVIiss  Alba  Hellman  has  given  most  valuable  help 
in  a  work  carried  on  by  many  other  Christians  at 
seaport  towns — that  of  suppljdng  ships'  crews  of 
various  nations  with  bags  containing  Bibles,  good 
books,  and  tracts.  It  is  a  kind  of  "  circulating 
library"  system.  The  bag  brought  into  port  is 
exchanged  for  another,  and  thus  the  same  literature 
serves  for  many  vessels.  Miss  Hellman  has  been 
so  successful  in  this  work  that  she  has  provided 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  bags,  each 
containing  from  ten  to  twent}^  books  besides  tracts, 
for  ships  arriving  at  Wasa.  Many  English  sailors 
have  been  thus  benefited,  and  some  grants  of  English 
Bibles,  &c.,  have  been  made  to  Miss  Hellman  by  our 
Tract  Societies. 

We  know  not  yet  how  far  these  "  free  "  evangelistic 
labours  may  be  allowed  to  continue  in  Finland  un- 
opposed by  the  authorities  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
But  there  are  many  faithful  Christian  hearts  in 
Finland,  ready  to  brave  all,  bear  all,  if  only  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  given  to  their  countrymen  in 
all  its  fulness  and  simplicity. 

A  dear  friend  from  Finland,  who  is  an  earnest 
supporter  of  gospel  work  in  his  dearly  loved  country, 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  chapter,  has  given  us  the 
following  translation  of  a  hymn  from  the  Finnish 
"  Sankey "  to  which,  with   several  others  translated 
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from    Swedish,  it   is  appended.      It  seems  to  us  to 
express  just  the  simpKcity  of  faith  and  consecration 
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which    has     characterized    the     Finland    Christians 
whom  we  have  been  privileged  to  meet : — 

Live  for  Jesus  !    All  the  pleasure 

That  can  come  from  earthly  things 
Equals  not  one  hour's  enjoyment 

Which  His  blessed  service  brings 

Live  for  Jesus  I  for  thus  only 

Does  our  life  deserve  tlie  name 
To  thy  heart  before  all  others, 

Jesus  has  a  perfect  claim. 
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Live  for  Jesus ;  round  His  banner 
Gather  souls  while  time  doth  last ; 

To  His  cross  invite  poor  sinners, 
Soon  the  work-day  will  be  past. 

Thousands  of  such  wanderers  round  thee, 

After  peace  and  comfort  sigh  : 
Tell  them  of  the  Friend  who  only 

Can  their  longings  satisfy. 

Tell  them  simply  of  salvation 

Thou  thyself  in  Him  hast  found  ; 

Of  the  grace  and  loving  kindness 
Wherewith  He  thy  life  has  crowned. 

Live  for  Jesus  !  Life's  young  springtide 
Give  Him,  and  thy  summer's  prime. 

Live  for  Him  when  fading  autunm 
Speaks  to  thee  of  shortening  time. 

Give  thyself  entirely  to  Him  ; 

Thus  He  ga\'e  Himself  for  thee. 
When  He  lived  on  earth  despised, 

AVhen  He  died  on  Calvary. 

Give  up  all  for  Him,  well  knowing 

Thus  to  lose  is  all  to  gain. 
Live  for  Jesus,  till  with  Jesus 

Thou  for  ever  rest  and  reign. 

Alice  Jane  Turner. 
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^HE  following  lively  narrative  may  perhaps 
need  a  few  words  of  introduction  for  those 
who  hare  not  been  in  Norway.  The 
characteristic  features  of  that  country 
are  its  fjords  (pronounced  fyords)  and  its 
fjelds  (fyelds).  The  former  are  narrow 
rocky  inlets  of  the  sea  running  far  up  into  the  land. 
The  latter  are  mountains  amongst  whose  summits 
are  considerable  stretches  of  high  table  land.  The 
narrative  describes  an  excursion  by  three  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen  from  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the 
Sogne  Fjord,  over  an  intervening  fjeld  down  to 
another  station  on  the  main  fjord.  A  "carriole"  is 
a  carriage  peculiar  to  Norway,  a  vehicle  on  two 
wheels  serving  to  carry  only  one  traveller  ;  it  has  no 
springs,  but  is  furnished  with  long  flexible  shafts, 
and  as  the  seat  is  in  front  of  the  wheels  the  elasticity 
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of   these  long   shafts  serves  instead  of  springs.     A 
**car"  takes  two  passengers. 

The  only  one  of  the  fellow  travellers  who  is 
described  by  an  apparently  real  name  is  "Linnfeus"  ; 
but  of  course  it  is  used  because  of  his  love  for 
botany. — Ed. 


"  Interesting  mountain  routes,  about  eight  houi-s 
each,  lead  hence  to  Stalheim  and  Vinje  (guide 
necessary  in  each  case)." 

"That  sounds  well!"  we  exclaim.  "Let  us  take 
the  route  from  Vinje  and  then  we  can  have  a  quiet 
Sunday  at  Vik  on  the  Sogne  Fjord." 

The  above  quotation  was  read  from  "  Baedeker,"  as 
we  sat  in  Hansen's  Hotel  at  Gudvangen.  We  rose 
the  next  day  to  enjoy  an  exquisite  morning,  with  that 
crisp  brightness  and  elasticity  in  the  air  to  be  felt 
only  in  perfection  in  the  land  of  the  fjord  and  fjeld. 

"  Cannot  we  go  in  carrioles  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  is  impossible,"  asserts  Johann.  "All  must 
ride.  The  baggage  will  take  two  horses — it  is  a/ar 
way  to  Vik." 

Nearly  an  hour's  bargaining  follows,  and  then  we 
are  off. 

The  Captain  leads  the  way  in  a  carriole  in  solemnly 
hapjDy  isolation ;  then  follows  one  car  with  Linnaeus 
and  the  Old  Lady,  and  then  a  second,  containing 
two   happy  girls   well-named  the  Sparrow   and  the 
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Dumpling.  Jobann  hitched  on  behind  their  car  a 
bony  brown  pony,  and  away  the  pai*ty  rattled  from 
Vinje,  past  its  pretty  interlacing  lakes  and  then  up  the 
steep  ascent  leading  to  Mortallen.  A  number  of 
purple  geraniums  sent  our  modern  Linnaeus  into 
raptm'es.  The  Dumpling  screamed,  in  her  shrill 
little  voice,  her  delight  at  the  saw-mills,  with  their 
tumble-down  broken  walls  and  conduits  of  foaming 
waters,  while  the  Captain,  who  had  at  last  prevailed 
on  himself  to  use  his  own  long  legs  in  the  ascent, 
pointed  out  to  the  Old  Lady  "that  large  masses  of 
red  and  white  granite,  strangely  intermingled,  forcibly 
struck  the  naked  eye." 

The  village  was  reached.  It  stands  at  a  con- 
siderable height  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  highlands.  The  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  turned  out  to  inspect  the  strangers  and 
to  assist  at  their  departure.  Old  women  in  costume 
dresses,  girls  in  bright  handkerchiefs,  men  in  leather 
— and  very  greasy — trousers,  and  round  fur  caps,  small 
boys  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  dressed 
like  then  elders,  with  serious  faces,  broad  and  Lax^like, 
stood  around. 

The    Old    Lady  and    the    Sparrow   hopped    about 

amongst  them,  presenting  tracts  which  were  received 

with  the   greatest    delight,  and  so  popular  did  the 

donors  become  that  one  Bonde  invited  them  into  his 

house,  where  the  whole  party  were  regaled  with  a 

bowl  twice  filled  with  new  milk. 

The   steeds  were  now  ready,  but,   as  the  Captain 

z 
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explained  it,  "a  tremor  filled  the  female  heart,"  for 
side-saddles  had  never  been  dreamed  of  at  this 
elevation.  The  Old  Lady,  bravely  owning  that  she 
had  met  a  like  difficulty  in  Italy  in  former  days, 
mounted  her  steed  a  la  Turqiie ;  the  Sparrow  and  the 
Dumpling  were  hoisted  with  some  difficulty  into  their 
saddles ;  the  Captain  instinctively  chose  the  best 
animal  in  the  group  and  mounted  it  as  though  on 
parade.  But  the  soul  of  Linnaeus  bound  him  too 
near  the  earth  to  permit  him  to  take  advantage 
of  any  exterior  aid  to  progression  ;  in  spite  of  every 
remonstrance,  in  spite  of  the  "  far  way"  in  prospect, 
he  smilingly  took  off  his  boots  and  stockings,  and 
commenced  and  continued  his  joiu'ney  on  his  own 
stout  legs  and  bare  feet. 

A  rough  pathway  led  through  a  long  reach  of 
woodland  where  the  silver  birches  and  hazel-trees 
crowded  each  other.  Our  botanist  was  filled  with 
delight,  and  every  little  while  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  the  wood  bearing  some  prize  for  our 
inspection.  Very  beautiful  plants  he  found,  chick- 
weed,  winter-green,  tiny  brown  orchids  not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  high,  growing  on  a  sunny  bank,  in 
the  marsh  beneath,  while  others  of  the  same  family,  but 
slightly  larger,  abounded.  The  beech  and  oak  ferns 
grew  in  profusion,  and  amidst  the  bilberries  he 
found  a  plant,  whose  Latin  name  I  dare  not  write, 
with  flat,  white,  star-like  flowers,  whose  centre  was  a 
plumy  bunch  of  purple-black  stamens  gleaming 
amidst  vivid  leaves;  and  then  again  ho  showed  us 
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the  bright  yellow  blossoms  of  the  bog  asphodel.  The 
sun  was  hot,  and  several  butterflies  and  some  dark 
moths  went  quivering  by. 

For  miles  the  sweet  woodland  extended  ;  through  it 
rushed  a  broad  stream  on  whose  banks  the  path  often 
lay.  And  then  our  party  came  out  into  a  long  grassy 
stretch,  and  the  hills  which  swept  down  on  either 
side  were  patched  with  snow.  So  delightful  was  the 
sight  that  the  Captain  condescended  to  dismount  and 
make  snow-balls.  But  the  baggage  ponies  were  no 
more  affected  by  the  sight  than  were  their  masters 
Johann,  Conrad,  and  Ole,  who  rapidly  plodded  onwards 
and  bore  the  Old  Lady  with  them,  while  the 
rest  of  the  partj'-  were  compelled  to  follow  and 
fared  but  badly.  The  Dumpling  s  saddle  loosened 
as  her  horse  scrambled  up  the  mountain  path,  and 
the  Sparrow  got  her  reins  somehow  twisted  over  her 
animal's  ears.  The  forlorn  damosels  were  in  a  fix, 
for  the  noble  Captain  had  left  them.  Fortunately 
the  botanist  was  behind  and  came  to  their  rescue. 

Presently,  at  a  great  height,  a  long  valley  opened 
before  them.  The  mountain  sloj^es  at  either  side 
were  covered  with  snow,  a  rushing  river  sped  through 
the  wide  vale,  a  herd  of  light  coloured  Alderney-like 
cows  grazed  on  the  vivid  verdure  of  the  pastures,  and 
the  clang  of  their  musical  bells  rang  on  the  thin  air. 
In  the  distance  were  seen  the  sseter*  huts,  and  behind 
them  towered  a  lofty  peak,  down  whose  storai-torn 
sides  thundered  two  great  cataracts,  falling  in  masses 
*  Like  the  Scotch  sheilings. 
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of  spray  and  a  wild  tumult  of  foam  shrouding  the 
surrounding  masses  of  rock  in  a  many-tinted  cloud 
of  vapour. 

The  Old  Lady  was  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
in  company  of  the  baggage  ponies  ;  and  while  stand- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  nearest  waterfall  was  joined  by 
the  bare-footed  Linnaeus.  The  scenery  was,  as  that 
scientific  gentleman  expressed  it,  "  proper  "  ;  but  the 
prospect  of  fladbrod*  and  cream  still  more  enticing. 
The  saeter  cottage  was  outwardly  as  rough  a  building 
as  the  cattle  huts.  It  was  internally  divided  into  two 
rooms.  In  the  first  one  the  cream  was  warmed  on  a 
stove,  and  by  a  simple  process  turned  into  butter.  A 
girl,  knitting  a  stocking,  was  watching  the  process, 
another  rosy-cheeked  maiden  was  gazing  at  the 
visitors,  and  cheerfully  bade  them  welcome. 

The  inner  room  was  very  clean,  and  its  boards 
white  ;  at  one  side  stood  a  bedstead  covered  by  a  thick 
homespun  counterpane,  and  around  the  walls  were 
ranged  shelves  on  which  were  placed  shallow  wooden 
tubs  filled  with  milk,  one  placed  crosswise  over  the 
other;  on  all  the  thick  cream  stood  richly.  In  the 
corner  shelves  brown  cheeses  were  drying.  The  one 
window  and  the  skylight  were  glazed  with  parchment. 
No  habitation  could  be  more  rude  or  cleanly. 

A   strangely  isolated  life  these   girls   lead.     They 

come  up  with  the  cattle  early  in  June,  and  are  cut  off 

from  all  human  companionship  till  late  in  Sej)tember, 

when  the  snow,  which  never  disappears  entirely  from 

*   I'read  made  in  thin  cakes. 
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these  high  elevations,  falls  again  thick  and  fast,  and 
hides  the  sseter  lands  with  a  death-shroud  which  the 
warm  touch  of  a  new  summer  can  alone  unbind. 

A  bowl  of  milk  and  a  sheaf  of  fladbrod  (  "  wall 
paper,"  the  Captain  not  inaptly  called  it),  a  great  tub 
of  thick  cream,  out  of  which,  by  the  aid  of  horn 
spoons,  the  guests  helped  themselves,  were  supplied 
to  the  visitors,  who  in  the  next  quarter  of  an  horn- 
consumed  more  cream  than  they  had  ever  done  in 
the  same  length  of  time  in  their  lives  before.  The 
guides  came  in  and  seated  themselves,  perfectly  at 
home,  and  there  remained  when  the  "Englandsmen," 
having  paid  their  kroner*,  departed,  gossiping  and 
telling  the  news  of  their  desolate  little  village  to  these 
dwellers  in  a  still  more  utter  isolation. 

Mounting  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  peak  by 
slow  degrees  and  gazing  down  on  the  boiling  torrent 
beneath  them,  the  travellers  saw  the  spray  thrown  up 
against  the  glistening  background  of  rocks  in  flashing 
rainbow  hues,  and  the  imperative  reminders  of  Conrad 
of  the  "  far  vay  til  Vik"  could  with  difficulty  induce 
them  to  tear  themselves  away.  Up  comes  Linnseus 
with  the  lovely  j)urple  erica  so  common  in  this  district, 
and  an  exquisite  pink  campion.  The  ponies  scramble 
like  cats  up  the  twisting  pathway,  picking  their  way 
carefully  amongst  the  rolling  stones  and  over  the 
surface  of  ice-worn  rocks  pitched  at  an  abrupt  angle. 

Suddenly  down  goes  the  Old  hstdj.  The  saddle 
girth,  a  mere  half-dozen  worn-out  threads,  has  burst 
*  A  small  Norse  coin. 
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through  and  deposited  her  ladyship  under  the 
creature's  legs.  "  Brr"  stops  the  forward  step  which 
would  have  come  upon  her  ankle,  and  Conrad,  with  a 
frightened  face,  mends  the  damaged  girth  with  some 
string,  and  ever  afterwards  keej)s  a  close  watch  over 
his  "  hest,"  whoever  the  rider  maybe ;  for  his  "hest  " 
is  probably  his  only  property,  and,  indeed,  a  brave 
little  horse  it  proved  to  be. 

Conrad  was  a  kind  and  careful  guide,  but  the  two 
other  men  utterly  indifferent,  and  seemingly  rather 
pleased  when  the  ladies  got  into  difficulties,  though 
they  had  been  careful  not  to  explain  beforehand  that 
the  expedition,  for  which  they  were  only  too  willing 
to  provide  horses,  was  an  unheard  of  one  for  ladies, 
and  at  this  early  season  of  the  year  somewhat  danger- 
ous ;  so  much  so  that  a  Norwegian  gentleman,  with 
whom  the  party  made  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
subsequently  at  Vik,  would  hardly  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  their  having  accomplished  it.  "You 
should  have  been  dead,"  he  assm*ed  them,  and  in 
looking  back  their  hearts  were  filled  with  thankfulness 
at  the  loving  care  of  God  which  had  brought  them 
safely  through. 

In  innocent  ignorance  of  what  was  to  follow,  the 
first  sight  of  a  snow  Ijeld,  stretching  for  some  distance 
before  them,  filled  the  party  with  delight. 

Here  Linnteus  gathered  two  kinds  of  reindeer  moss, 
and  the  little  yellow-edged  flower  which  grew  on  the 
peat- bogs — into  which  he  sank  knee  deep,  and  out  of 
which   his   bare   legs  reappeared    in    semblance   of 
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Hessian  boots;  With  his  bright  face,  his  ever-ready 
helpfulness,  and  his  whoop  of  joy  whenever  he  lighted 
on  some  hill  treasure,  he  was  a  prevailing  dement  of 
cheerfulness,  even  when  matters  got  to  the  worst. 


i?7^^ 


NORWEGIAN    HKAP-DRESSES. 


Out  of  the  snow  valley,  ever  gradually  rising,  the 
group  came.  The  baggage  ponies  were  followed 
by  Johann  and  Ole,  who  did  as  little  to  help 
the   poor   frightened    little    Sparrow    and    the     ill- 
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mounted  and  wretchedly  ill-saddled  Dumpling  as 
they  possibly  could.  Conrad  trudged  by  his  dear 
"  hest,"  on  which,  fortunately  for  her,  the  Old 
Lady  was  mounted.  The  Captain  straggled  some- 
where in  the  distance,  and  the  Botanist  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Such  was  their  order  of  march,  when,  to 
their  horror,  the  travellers  found  themselves,  not  at 
the  end,  as  they  had  supposed,  but  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Morkadal  Fjelds  (i.e.,  the  mountains 
of  the  dark  valley),  and  an  Arctic  scene  stretched 
before  them.  The  mountain  peaks,  extending  north, 
south,  and  east ;  between  them  a  vale — if  such  it 
could  be  called — wound  in  dreary  perspective.  One 
long  winding-sheet  of  snow  covered  the  dead  landscape, 
upon  which  the  sun  in  vain  cast  a  hot,  rejuvenating 
smile. 

On  the  edge  of  half -frozen  lakes  the  snow  stood 
high,  hollowed  and  caverned  by  the  dark  waters  ; 
patches  of  gloomy  land,  stone  and  rock  strewn,  on 
which  grew  no  vegetation  but  a  few  bilberry  plants, 
and  the  varied  white  and  brown  mosses  on  which  the 
reindeer  exist,  appeared  here  and  there.  One  Alpine 
butterfly  languidly  fluttered  near  the  edge  of  the 
snow.  It  was  a  weird  scene  :  but  one  eye  only  could 
be  spared  to  contemplate  it,  the  other  being  reserved 
for  self  protection.  The  horses  plunged  through  the 
snow,  which  in  many  places  was  hollowed  out  l)eneath 
the  surface  in  long,  far-stretching  caverns  by  the 
gradual  melting  of  the  under  snow  and  drawing  ofif  of 
the   waters    beneath.      One   false   step   might   have 
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precipitated  horse  and  rider  into  a  drift  or  chasm,  or 
tumbled  them  over. 

Snow  streams,  sometimes  both  broad  and  strong, 
intersected  the  way;  heavy  clouds  massed  themselves 
against  the  wind  and  slowly  trailed  up  ;  the  sunshine 
disappeared,  and  one  grey  monotonous  expanse  took 
the  place  of  the  hitherto  blue  sky. 

Presently  the  shores  of  a  black,  half-frozen  lake 
were  neared.  Here  the  snow  was  particularly 
dangerous,  and  the  horses  required  holding  carefully 
up.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  everywhere  the 
snow  prevailed ;  the  tracks  of  reindeer,  the  sharp- 
pointed  marks  of  their  hoofs,  crossing  the  fjeld,  were 
the  only  visible  traces  of  a  path,  though  one  is 
marked  on  the  map. 

At  last  another  lake  was  seen  in  the  distance. 
Courad,  in  an  elaborate  Norsk  explanation,  informed 
the  Old  Lady  that  Vik  was  "  down  there " ;  she 
shouted  the  joyful  news  back ;  the  sunlight  again 
streamed  out  over  the  distant  hills,  etherealising 
their  beauty.  Our  Botanist,  who  had  rushed  through 
snow  until  warned  by  the  guides  of  the  consequences 
of  doing  so  and  tramped  patiently  in  the  wake  of  the 
floundering  steeds,  cheered  up  at  the  prospect  of  more 
Alpine  plants.  The  Dumpling,  whose  steed  had  a 
singularly  long  body  and  a  most  awkward  saddle,  was 
now  riding,  or  rather  scrambling  along  a  steep,  snowy 
hillside,  when  down  the  animal  went  rolling  over. 
Fortunately,  it  quickly  picked  itself  up  again,  and 
stood   quite  still ;  and  mercifully  she  was  not  hurt. 
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but   she   preferred    joining    Linnsens    to    mounting 
again. 

Already  the  party,  after  dismounting  and  scrambling 
down  the  slippery  rocks  of  a  short  precipice,  had 
forded  one  swift  stream,  riding  double  with  the  guides. 
Another  and  larger  river  appeared  in  the  far  distance — 
the  poor  Dumpling  was  labouring  along  in  the  snow, 
by  the  help  of  a  stick,  making  but  slow  progress. 
Whereupon  the  Old  Lady  insisted,  so  soon  as  she 
had  crossed  the  dreary  waste,  on  exchanging  her 
steed  for  the  other's  staff,  much  to  the  young  lady's 
mingled  feelings  of  bodily  relief  and  of  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  lower  her  ideal  to  less  heroic  heights. 
The  arrangement  added  bother  to  the  patient 
Botanist,  whose  kindliness  never  failed,  though  he  had 
to  hoist  his  aged  comrade  along  over  the  snow 
stretches  by  seizing  her  elbows  and  jerkmg  her 
forward,  or  by  partly  dragging  her  up  slipj)ery 
mountain  reaches  and  guiding  her  sliding  footsteps 
over  wet  rocks,  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house.  He 
finally  got  rid  of  her  by  inducing  her  to  i-emain  on 
the  Dumpling's  rejected  steed,  after  fording  a  wide 
and  rapid  torrent,  with  her  clinging  to  his  coat  with 
the  grasp  of  a  vice,  as  she  w^obbled  about  behind 
him. 

After  a  long  toil  over  a  rocky  district  a  still  higher 
elevation  was  reached.  Suddenly  the  rain-clouds 
broke  away  to  the  south ;  a  magnificent  view  of 
mountain  behind  mountain,  bathed  in  sunshine  and 
golden  mist,  burst  upon  the  sight — a  glad  refreshment 


ill  all  the 
weary  mo- 
notony — 
alas !  to  be 
quickly  re- 
absorbed in 
mists,  and  the  party  found 


themselves  on  the 
most  dangerous 
snow-field  they  had 
yet       encountered. 
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HolloTved  and  sodden,  the  crust  was  very  treacherous — 
"Gemmel  Snee,"  that  is  the  old  snow  of  former  years, 
orange  in  colour,  lay  about,  stained  at  the  edges  of  its 
patches  hj^  the  brown  exudations  of  the  peat  morass. 

The  Captain  on  his  horse,  which  still  made  good 
progress,  accompanied  the  Dumpling  and  Sparrow 
far  ahead.  The  baggage  ponies,  one  of  which  now 
completely  rolled  over  and  rose  with  a  shiver  and  a 
reflective  shake  of  the  head,  stumbled  onwards  "  all 
cockeye,"  as  Linnaeus  observed.  The  Old  Lady,  at 
one  moment  clutching  with  both  hands  the  mane  of 
her  horse  as  he  scrambled  up,  or  hanging  on  by  the 
tail  band  as  he  slid  down  the  declivities  of  the  way, 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.  This  horse  owned  two 
straggling  legs  in  which  it  placed  not  (nor  did  its 
rider)  the  least  confidence.  The  consequence  was  it 
had  to  be  dragged  up  by  the  bits  of  rope  j-clept 
"  reins  "  at  every  step.  Her  perplexities  were 
increased  by  the  guides,  the  only  assistance  they 
gave  bemg  an  occasional  slap,  a  jerk  at  the  roj^e 
which  nearly  threw  both  horse  and  rider  into  a  drift, 
or  a  cryof  "yoik."  Had  it  not  been  for  Linnseus, 
who  seized  its  head  and  waded  on  in  the  snow, 
keeping  it  on  its  feet,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  creature  to  have  struggled  over  these  last 
weary  miles  of  the  Morkadal  Fjeld.  The  travellers 
had  left  Vinje  at  eight  in  the  morning,  it  was  now  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening.  At  last  the  snow  ended, 
Johann  drew  out  a  silver  tm-nip  of  a  watch  and 
pointed  to  ten  as  the  hour  "  til  Vik." 
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A  long  stretch  of  bare  but  now  undulating  moor- 
land, where  grew  many  pretty  sedge  flowers  and  some 
uncommon  grasses,  rolled  onwards  ;  a  biting  rain- 
storm, which  turned  to  lashing  sleet  and  wet  the 
party  through,  cleared  off.  Miles  ahead  the  clouds 
opened ;  and  far  far  below  gleamed  turquoise  blue  an 
arm  of  the  Sogne  Fjord,  the  encompassing  mountains 
all  circling  round  in  soft  tones  of  blue,  silver  grey, 
and  willow  green,  the  red  specks  of  the  roofs  of  Vik, 
and  the  tiny  white  church  nestling  on  the  shore.  No 
need  for  Conrad  to  cry  triumphantly  "Vik" — never 
to  their  djdng  day  will  one  of  the  party  forget  that 
most  exquisite  ^dsion.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  dreamed 
of  afterwards  but  to  be  beheld  only  once  in  a 
lifetime. 

The  tramp  of  the  next  hour  and  a  half  was  cheer- 
fully performed,  for  one  by  one  the  party  discarded 
their  weary  ponies,  and  being  as  wet  and  cold  as  they 
could  possibly  be,  set  streams  and  bogs  at  defiance, 
and  strong  in  the  conviction  that  "he  who  is  dovra 
need  fear  no  fall,"  in  a  double  sense  rejoiced. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  old  village  turned  out  to 
stare  at  the  party,  with  an  astonishment  the  "English- 
mens  "  did  not  at  the  moment  comprehend.  The  militia 
being  there  on  drill,  looking  odd  in  their  ill-made  blue 
clothes,  and  with  horse  tails  in  their  round  hats, 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene.  They'  were  there 
*'  to  play  war,"  so  even  music  was  not  wanting;  for, 
though  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  band  of  the 
**  militarie  "  was  marching  up  to  the  guardroom — a 
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small  wooden  hut  with  a  stand  and  six  muskets,  out- 
side which  a  sentinel  walked  solemnly. 

The  band  consisted  of  six  performers,  each  of  whom 
had  a  drum  about  the  largest  size  English  boys  buy 
at  fairs,  slung  in  front,  and  they  all  rattled  on  these 
instruments  with  a  right  good-will.  They  were 
headed  by  a  man  with  a  gold-headed  rattan,  who 
implied  in  every  movement  that  all  the  fjelds  within 
sight  were  his  family  possessions.  Most  hospitably 
were  the  friends  received  and  entertained  at  Herr 
Hopstock's.  A  very  happy  thankful  Sunday  was 
passed  there,  though  none  of  the  adventurers  could 
distinctly  define  where  they  ached  most.  But  then,  as 
their  Norwegian  friend  assured  them,  "  They  ought  to 
have  been  dead  up  there,"  for  "  men  sometimes,  but 
ladies  never,  came  over  the  Morkadal  Fjeld — it  was 
not  good  to  come  across  till  summer."  Summer  we 
suppose  does  not  begin  till  after  July — which  it  then 
was.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  our  aches  we  rejoice  we  have 
participated  in  the  experiences  of  a  truly  "  fit  "  time, 
as  our  young  men  call  it,  and  thank  God  for  His 
preserving  mercy  during  another  red-letter  day. 

Elizabeth  Gaenett. 
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|>,NE  of  the  most  quaint  and  generally 
W  delightful  towns  in  Europe  is  little 
Bergen.  Situated  as  it  is  between  the 
Hardanger  and  the  Sogne  Fjords,  it  is 
naturally  a  point  of  interest  to  the 
English  tourists  in  Norway.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  up  whose  slopes  its 
streets  and  roads  climb.  The  feet  of  the  hills  are 
washed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  on  which  may  be  seen — 
from  the  to-^ii — masts  of  fishing  boats  through  vistas 
of  brilliant  green  foliage.  The  waterway  is  hedged 
by  mountains  whose  verdant  tints  fade  into  warm 
grey  the  higher  they  rise,  the  flinty  shale  cropping 
through  the  thinning  herbage. 

It  was  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  August,  just  like  a 
crisp  September  one  in  England,  that  we  walked  out 
of  Bergen,  leaving  the  harbour  market  behind  us, 
with  its  stalls  of  red  fish  and  ripe  fruits.     We  had 
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bought  very  large  red  currants  and  ripe  sharp  cherries 
from  a  white-capped  dear  old  woman  sitting  under  a 
grey  umbrella  in  the  sunshine,  and  went  off  in  our 
quest  of  Spidalshie,  the  leper  asylum. 

For  Norway,  the  gi'and  and  fair,  the  land  of 
invigorating  breezes,  of  mighty  fosses,  of  far-stretch- 
ing glaciers,  of  salt-water  fjords  running  inland  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  Norway,  the  health-giving 
and  beautiful,  and  the  last  country  wliere  one  would 
expect  to  meet  with  such  an  awful  disease  as  leprosy, 
is  to-day  in  fact  its  European  home. 

Leprosy,  which  the  Crusaders  brought  back  with 
them  from  Palestine  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ravaged 
their  homes  with  more  ruthless  fury  than  ever  those 
soldiers  had  pillaged  the  Paladins'  land  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  disease  had  existed  before  that  time,  but 
now  its  rapid  increase  caused  vigorous  measm-es  to 
be  taken.  Nineteen  thousand  lazar  houses  arose  in 
Europe,  and  in  every  land  the  lepers  were  sought  out 
and  separated  from  their  neighbours.  Even  in  our 
old  chm'ches  we  still  have  the  distinct  chapels  from 
which,  themselves  unseen,  they  could  see  the 
ceremony  of  the  Mass. 

Norway  was  the  only  land  where  this  system  was 
not  adopted,  and  while  the  disease  has  disappeared 
in  other  lands,  in  this,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  it  still  lives.  The  only  pre- 
ventive of  the  spread  of  leprosy  is  segregation.  Dr. 
Armaner  Hansen,  the  greatest  authority  in  Norway 
on  this  subject,  considers  the  disease  contagious — not 
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hereditary ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  scourge 
that  it  cast  a  dark  and  ever-increasing  cloud  over  the 
land,  till  at  length,  in  1853,  the  Government  were  con- 
vinced that  leper  hospitals  were  a  national  necessity. 

Norway  is  a  poor  country ;  the  revenue  is  barely 
£1,000,000  annually,  and  yet  out  of  this  sum  £'20,000 
is  expended  in  fighting  this  disease.  Three  asylums 
were  built  and  opened  in  the  year  1856.  The  first  at 
Trondhjem,  for  the  northern  division  of  the  country ; 
the  second  at  Molde,  for  the  Nordland ;  and  the  third 
and  largest  at  Bergen,  for  the  south.  And  the  three 
were  capable  of  accommodating  800  patients.  In  1866 
there  were  795  occupants ;  in  1880  the  number  was  617. 

It  is  very  difficult,  even  backed  by  authority,  to 
gather  the  patients  into  the  hospitals,  for  though  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  for  every  ten  patients  at  large, 
one  new  case  develojDS  every  year,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  stamping  out  contagion  is  by  the  separation 
of  the  infected,  relatives  are  naturally  very  reluctant 
to  believe  in  its  existence  in  a  member  of  their  own 
family.  Then  too  the  disease  begins  obscurely  and 
progresses  slowly.  Also  the  poor  sick  ones  them- 
selves naturally  share  in  an  intensified  degree  in 
these  feelings,  and  do  all  they  can  to  elude  detection. 
Can  we  wonder  that  they  dread  isolation  in  ever  so 
comfortable  a  hospital  ?  Home  love  is  as  strong  in 
their  hearts  as  in  those  of  their  more  fortunate 
neighbours.  To  be  taken  from  wife  and  child,  to  be 
severed  from  all  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship,  to  say 
farewell  to  the  familiar  log  house,  no  more  to  row  his 
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boat  on  the  rock-surroimdccl  lake  during  the  silent 
evening,  never  again  to  drive  the  cows  to  the 
mountain  sseter,  or  cut  the  grass  on  the  beetling 
crags  and  send  it  down  to  the  valley,  flying  on  the 
hay  wires,  no  longer  to  he  free,  seems,  nay  is,  a  hard 
fate. 

In  spite  of  this  persistent  unwillingness  to  use  the 
hos^Ditals  (which  is  now  driving  the  Government  to 
seek  more  compulsory  legal  powers  of  isolating  the 
sick,  if  not  in  the  national  asylums  then  in  their  own 
homes),  how  good  this  would  be  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, even  if  it  is  sad  for  the  individuals  affected  ! 
As  the  case  now  stands,  paupers  only  can  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  hospitals  ;  and  we  met  in  the  open 
streets  with  cases  :  one  of  them  was  a  farmer's  wife 
carrying  a  basket  of  butter  and  eggs  into  the  market. 
Still,  much  has  been  done,  dming  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  The  number  of  the  afHicted  now  stands  at 
less  than  one-half  what  it  was  when  the  hospitals 
were  opened,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  another  five- 
and-twenty  years  Dr.  Hansen,  the  accomplished  and 
enthusiastic  physician  at  the  head  of  the  Bergen 
asylums,  may  see  the  desire  of  his  heart  gratified, 
and  leprosy  eradicated  from  his  beautiful  country. 

Passing  the  Kirchdom,  a  church  as  ugly  as  most 
Norwegian  churches  are,  we  took  the  high  road  lead- 
ing to  an  old  deep  gateway  with  King  Oscar's  arms 
carved  on  high.  Passing  through  it  we  are  somehow 
reminded  of  Bonchurch.  To  the  left  hand  are  hand- 
some villas,  wooden  though  they  be,  with  balconies 
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and  red-tiled  roofs ;  under  their  awnings  sit  pretty 
girls  at  work.  Old  women  also,  in  close-fitting  white 
caps,  with  smiling  faces,  came  to  look  at  the  Eng- 
landers.  The  villa  gardens  shone  with  standard 
fuchsias,  late  roses,  and  convolvuluses.  The  houses 
were  bowered  in  trees,  and  behind  them  towered  the 
heights  of  the  fj eld.  To  the  right  was  the  cemetery 
with  its  crosses  of  white  marble  or  black  carved  iron, 
and  poorer  wooden  neighbom'S  with  little  brooding 
doves  modelled  on  the  top,  but  all  overshadowed  by 
weeping  willows,  and  the  mounds  covered  by  a  gay 
tangle  of  flowers.  Beyond  the  cemetery  gleamed  an 
arm  of  the  fjord,  and  then  rose  the  green  blue  hills 
with  the  cloud  shadows  flying  athwart  them.  As  fair 
a  scene  as  human  eyes  ever  rested  on,  and  one  on 
which  three  hundred  lepers  look  day  by  day  ! 

Only  a  short  distance  you  go,  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
when  you  stop  at  a  picturesque  wooden  house — it  is 
the  oldest  and  smallest  of  the  hospitals.  This  is  the 
Lungegaard  Hospital,  under  the  charge  of  old  Dr. 
Danielssen,  where  those  cases  are  admitted  which  are 
suited  to  early  and  energetic  treatment.  Many 
remedies  have  been  given  a  fair  trial,  but  without  any 
uniformly  suceessfal  results.  All  that  drugs  have 
effected  so  far  has  been  to  give  some  little  relief  to 
suffering.  We  were  told  that  some  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  were  very  painful,  but  that  when  it  has 
fully  developed  itself  physical  suffering  ceases,  and 
certainly  few  of  the  many  patients  we  met  gave  signs 
of  being  in  pain. 
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We  entered  a  paved  courtyard  surrounded  by  two- 
storied  buildings  and,  passing  through  an  untidy 
kitchen,  made  our  way  into  a  long  old  hall  which  was 
spotlessly  clean,  and  which  was  surrounded  at  half 
its  height  by  a  carved  and  painted  gallery.  On  to  the 
floor  of  this  hall  and  into  the  gallery  open  the  doors 
of  little  dormitories.  Each  room  has  a  red  covered 
bed,  and  plants  in  the  window.  Most  of  the  little 
cells  were  empty.  Our  guide  (w^hose  eyes  were 
affected)  and  some  women  sitting  out  in  the  courtyard 
in  the  sunshine  knitting,  were  the  only  lepers  we  saw 
save  one  man  with  a  strangely  white  face,  w4io  leaned 
over  the  gallery  to  look  at  us.  One  or  two  doors 
slammed  as  though  their  occupants  did  not  desire  to 
be  seen;  but  in  the  other  two  hospitals  great  curiosity 
to  look  at  us  prevailed,  and  the  lepers  surrounded  us 
willingly.  This  house,  number  3,  contained  seventy 
patients.  Most  of  those  we  saw  had  deformed  hands, 
and  some  had  swollen  faces.  In  the  Lungegaard 
Asylum  the  air  was  pleasant,  and  both  the  halls  we 
saw  were  well  ventilated.  The  whole  place  was  much 
like  an  old-fashioned  almshouse  in  England, 

About  two  hundred  yards  farther  up  the  road  w^e 
came  to  the  other  and  larger  hospitals.  These  are 
erected  in  the  same  grounds,  but  are  quite  distinct. 
A  pretty  lodge  covered  with  clematis  and  climbing 
roses  stands  at  the  dividing  gates.  The  gardens  are 
lovely,  sw'eet,  and  bright  with  flowers  of  many  kinds. 
The  paths  are  well  kept,  and  a  fountain,  whose  jets 
rose  sparkling  into  the  air  and   showed  exquisitely 
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against  the  blue  grey  mountain  bacliground,  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  A  paradise  surrounds  the 
two  hospitals,  which  are  built  on  the  usual  plan— an 
outer  corridor  and  wards  opening  on  to  it  at  one  side. 

The  first  room  we  entered,  however,  was  one  on  the 
ground  floor.  Here  we  found  three  lepers :  one 
badly  deformed,  but  not  unsightly,  was  making  up 
fishing  nets  and  fixing  the  corks  on  to  them;  he 
showed  us  his  work  proudly.  A  second  was  mending 
shoes— some  of  these  were  not  to  be  called  shoes,  so 
extraordinary  was  their  shape,  or  rather  their 
unshapeliness.  This  man  did  not  wish  apparently  to 
be  noticed,  so  only  our  doctor  went  forward  to  speak 
to  him.  His  face,  from  the  glimpse  we  took,  appeared 
horrible  ;  it  was  pm'ple,  and  swollen  out  of  shape. 
There  was  a  strange  faint  smell  in  this  room  which 
we  did  not  perceive  in  the  Lungegaard  hospital. 

Next  we  went  upstairs.  The  passages  were  yellow- 
washed  and  clean,  and  an  intelligent  old  nm'se  went 
round  this  the  women's  department  with  us,  and  we 
observed  she  unlocked  most  of  the  doors  before  we 
could  enter.  The  rooms  or  wards  were  all. panelled 
with  wood  and  painted  light  green.  They  contained 
six  or  eight  beds  each — the  usual  light  iron  ones— with 
comfortable  mattresses  and  red  coverlets.  In  all  the 
windows  were  flowers  and  plants,  many  being  myrtles 
trained  to  resemble  round-clipped  box  or  yew  trees. 
The  rooms  were  well  lighted,  with  lovely  views,  all 
brightness  outside,  but  horrible— especially  where  the 
worst  cases  were  dwelling— from  want  of  ventilation. 
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In  vain  do  the  doctors  throw  open  the  windows  in 
their  morning  inspection.  Used  at  home  to  crowding 
together  in  small  hot  habitations,  the  Norwegian 
peasantry  cannot  endure  fresh  air  in  their  rooms, 
and  compulsory  ventilation  is  about  to  be  resorted 
to  in  the  hospitals.  When  we  were  there  the 
atmosphere  was  unbearable.  We  did  not  find  a 
single  window  open,  and  yet  surely  a  very  short  trial 
would  have  convinced  these  life-long  prisoners  that 
air  laden  with  the  sea  breezes  and  the  scent  of  wood- 
bine must  have  done  them  good. 

This  seems,  however,  the  only  want  of  the  place. 
The  rooms  are  pretty  and  homelike,  and,  though 
there  are  neither  texts  nor  pictures  on  the  walls  as 
we  have  in  England,  the  comfort — even  the  enjoy- 
ment— of  these  poor  creatures  is  evidently  studied. 
One  boy  was  playing  a  concertina,  and  we  noticed 
shelves  with  well-bound  books  upon  them.  Better 
still,  all  the  patients  well  enough  to  work  are 
employed.  In  the  women's  wards  the  inmates  were 
knitting  stockings,  petticoats,  and  singlets,  and  were 
pleased  to  show  them  to  us.  The  w^ork  was  well, 
even  tastefully  done ;  some  of  the  skirts  were 
elaborate.  In  both  the  male  and  female  hospitals 
there  were  large  rooms  set  apart  as  general  work- 
rooms. In  their  apartment  the  women  were  carding 
wool,  and  then,  with  the  old  spinning-wheels  which  we 
only  see  at  home  as  curiosities,  they  were  twisting  the 
wool  into  yam,  and  other  patients  were  knitting  it 
up.     The  men  were  provided  with  a  joiner's  shop, 
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and  in  another  room  stood  frames  on  which  they 
were  winding  string,  which  their  companions  were 
using  to  net  into  trawling-nets.  Om-  conductress 
showed  us  the  church,  a  plain,  large,  and  very  clean 
room,  with  a  crimson-covered  communion-table  and 
two  brass  candlesticks  on  it,  and  a  tall  gilt  cross. 
The  figures  of  the  hymns,  of  which  five  were  selected 
for  the  morning  service  and  four  for  the  afternoon, 
were  made  of  tin  and  stuck  on  to  black  boards,  so 
that  the  weakest  eyes  could  see  them. 

Generally  the  poor  patients  were  pleased  to  see  us. 
I  suppose  our  visit  was  a  break  in  the  hopeless 
monotony  of  their  lives.  One  of  the  women's  wards 
myself  and  my  young  lady  friend  were  not  entering, 
but  the  doctor  said,  "  Do  come  in,  they  want  to  see 
English  ladies."  They  chatted  about  our  clothes  and 
appearance  to  each  other,  and  tried  to  talk  to  us  and 
make  us  understand  their  mode  of  working.  Quite  a 
little  crowd  followed  us  to  the  doorway,  and  a  sad  one  it 
was  to  look  on  ;  not  one  face  without  its  disfigurement. 
Sadder  to  us  than  all  the  awful  contortions  and 
deformities  we  saw  was  to  behold  in  one  of  the 
women's  rooms,  knitting  with  the  others,  a  lovely 
girl. 

The  Norse  women  are  not  more  than  comel}' — 
rather  many  are  what  we  term  "  homely  " — but  this 
girl  was  an  exception.  he  had  light  hair,  with  a 
sunny  gleam  and  a  ripple  in  it,  intelligent  blue  eyes, 
a  fair,  peaceful  forehead,  and  small,  refined  features; 
she  looked  fresh  and  healthy  too.     Her  age  might  be 
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nineteen  or  twentj^  and  she  told  us  she  had  been  in 
the  asylum  three  months. 

"  Surely,"  I  said  to  my  friend  the  doctor,  "  she  19 
all  right  ?  " 

"  Look  at  the  joints  of  her  hands,"  he  sadly  replied . 

Yes,  alas  !  there  was  the  uneven  swelling  which,  in 
a  worse  form,  marked  so  many  of  the  others.  For 
years  she  may  live  on — some  do  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  their  admission,  though  mercifully  17'2 
per  cent,  die  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  40  per  cent,  between  thirty  and  fifty  years.  Yet 
some  live  to  an  old  age.  If  any  are  ever  cured  they 
are,  as  Doctor  Hansen  observed  sorrowfully,  "  ruins 
of  human  beings."  So  this  poor  gud  has  commenced 
a  living  death.  No  more  bright  youthful  dreams  for 
her,  no  home,  no  love  will  be  hers.  No  young  sailor 
will  kiss  that  golden  hair  and  call  her  "  wife,"  no 
lo'S'ing  bairns  will  look  laughingly  up  into  her  sweet 
eyes.     Farewell  to  hope  for  all  who  enter  here  ! 

An  old  sailor  who  had  visited  Hull,  Liverpool,  and 
London,  and  could  speak  a  little  English,  joined 
himself  to  us  and  guided  us  over  the  men's  hospital. 
The  arrangements  here  were  precisely  similar  to  those 
we  had  seen  in  the  women's  asylum.  The  same 
cheerfully  coloured  walls,  the  same  cleanliness, 
flowers,  and  considerate  kindness  appeared  every- 
where. The  diet  in  both  is  excellent :  fresh  meat, 
and  fish,  and  vegetables ;  also  salt  fish,  fresh  bread, 
butter,  &c.,  are  supplied.  Beer  and  wine  are  given 
when  needed,  but  are  sparingly  used. 
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Some  of  the  windows  in  the  men's  wards  are 
regular  cottage  gardens  ;  the  men  seem  almost  more 
fond  of  their  plants  than  the  wo\nen ;  but  the  want 
of  ventilation  was  even  more  perceptible  here  than  in 
the  other  building.  The  inmates  eagerly  received 
some  Norwegian  tracts  and  little  books  we  had  with 
us,  and  the  old  sailor  some  tobacco  money.  He  was 
a  cheerful  old  man,  and  seemed  content ;  but  when 
we  drew  near  the  lodge  he  turned  away  back  to  the 
garden,  and  we  did  not  like  to  ask  him  if  even  he — ■ 
who  was  not  badly  afflicted — might  not  pass  the  gates. 

With  sad,  aching  hearts  we  came  out  into  the 
loveliness  of  that  perfect  evening  and  thought  of  Him 
who  long  ago  shrank  not  as  He  touched  the  lepers 
and  said  the  words,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean."  And 
we  were  cheered  as  we  remembered  that  a  day 
would  come  even  to  the  most  wretched  of  these, 
from  the  young  boy  who  lingered  at  the  door  as  we 
left,  to  this  old  sailor  turning  with  bent  head  and 
slow  footsteps  from  the  gate ;  when  those  eyes,  no 
longer  bleared,  will  open  to  see  '"the  Deliverer,"  and 
they  too,  like  the  Eastern  lepers,  will  gaze  up  into 
the  face  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  shadow  of  death 
will  be  absorbed,  forgotten,  in  the  glory  of  His 
presence — the  bright  equal  compensation  of  His  love. 
Till  then  they  must  wait. 

Elizabeth  Garnett. 
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